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Mt. McKinley 1942 


Rosert H. BATEs 


en clouds shrouded the Alaska Range as our Air Trans- 

port Command plane touched down on the wet tarmac at 
Fairbanks with a cargo of equipment and the final members of the 
Alaska Test Expedition. At two in the morning it was still light 
enough for us to recognize Walter Wood and our Commanding 
Officer, Colonel Marchman. All of us had news to offer and ques- 
tions to ask, for no one knew all that had been done since Colonel 
L. O. Grice of the Quartermaster Corps attended the spring council 
meeting of the American Alpine Club two months earlier and asked 
for the Club’s assistance in testing equipment. Sprawled over one 
of the bare bedrooms in the Bachelor Officers Quarters at Ladd 
Field, one after another of the expedition told of his share in the 
undertaking. That night only part of the tale was told, but the 
more complete story goes like this: 

Many items of mountain, arctic, and emergency clothing and 
equipment were developed by the United States Army Quarter- 
master Corps and the United States Army Air Forces throughout 
the winter and spring of 1942. Field tests in bitter cold, however, 
had not been made for a variety of reasons, and with large scale 
procurement imminent, it was felt essential that such tests be per- 
formed if a suitable locality could be found. To discuss the Quar- 
termaster problems Colonel L. O. Grice attended the spring council 
meeting of the American Alpine Club and asked for assistance. 
He did not know that at the same time the Army Air Forces at 
Wright Field were having similar anxieties, for as the value of 
northern operations increased, so did the importance of clothing 
and emergency equipment for fliers in the frigid areas. The Air 
Forces too felt it essential that field tests be made to guide procure- 
ment of cold weather equipment for the winter of 1942-1943. 
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Such was the situation in mid-April when the American Alpine 
Club, through Bradford Washburn, Walter Wood and myself, 
brought the Quartermaster Corps and the Air Forces together. 
Washburn perhaps did most to make the joint program possible 
for he had been discussing an Air Force test expedition at the same 
time that Wood and I had been working on plans for the Quarter- 
master Corps-Alpine Club program. Accordingly, Washburn and 
I discussed the entire matter with the Quartermaster General, who 
became keenly interested in having a well coordinated plan. Nego- 
tiations resulted in the testing expedition being approved by the 
commanding generals, Services of Supply, and Army Air Forces. 

Plans for the expedition by now were well started. As the Air 
Forces wished the Quartermaster Corps to organize and conduct 
the test work, Lieut. Colonel Frank G. Marchman, QMC, was ap- 
pointed commanding officer of the expedition, with me as second 
in command. Washburn was specifically responsible for the Air 
Forces test program and Wood of the American Alpine Club con- 
tingent. Mt. McKinley National Park was selected as the test area, 
for considerable study of several regions showed the Alaska Range 
best suited to the many problems involved. The approval of Mr. 
Newton Drury, Superintendent of Mt. McKinley National Park, 
was obtained, as well as a promise to provide assistance in trans- 
portation of supplies to the mountain. 

As important as the test area was the personnel, for a blend of 
experienced Army men and trained mountaineers was needed. The 
following men were finally selected: 


American Alpine Club 
Sterling B. Hendricks 
Terris Moore 
Einar Nilsson 
Walter A. Wood, Jr. 
Army Air Forces 
Pvt. William Goddard (musher ) 
Lt. Paul Hansen 
Capt. Harold Lund 
Sgt. Wilbur Musser (Cook) 
Bradford Washburn 
Army Ground Forces 
Capt. A. H. Jackman 
Set. Peter Gabriel 
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kG Camp (10,400 ft.) at head of Muldrow Glacier, showing Karstens Ridge and Browne Tower. 
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Washburn, Nilsson, Moore and Bates leaving 12,000-ft. camp to carry first load up Karstens 
Ridge to 13,200-ft. cache, afternoon of July 


Photos, B. Washburn 





Looking down on 12,000-ft. camp on corniced shoulder. Head of Muldrow Glacier to left. 





Parker Pass, with huge granite blocks, guards entrance to Grand Basin. 


Here, at 14,640 ft., 


was found a food cache left ten years before by the Lindley-Liek party. Summit of Mt. 


McKinley clearly visible. 





Photos, B. Washburn 
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Medical Corps 
Capt. Jack Bollerud 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
F1.-Lt. Peter Webb 
Royal Canadian Army 
Capt. E. R. Gibson 
Signal Corps 
Lt. Waldo Elmer 
Quartermaster Corps 
Lt. Col. Frank G. Marchman, C. O. 
Capt. Robert H. Bates 


It is interesting to observe that eight of the party are now mem- 
bers of the American Alpine Club, but it is more important to note 
that the emphasis of the test program was laid fully as strongly on 
arctic, cold weather, and emergency equipment as on clothing and 
material for mountain troops. Thirteen of the party had had pre- 
vious Alaskan experience and a fourteenth had just been assigned 
to duty near Fairbanks. 

The entire group was never completely united at any one time. 
As a matter of fact, rarely were there more than eight or ten to- 
gether. The first contingent leaving for Alaska consisted only of 
Wood and Washburn. They left on May 25th, more than two 
weeks ahead of the main party, in order to reconnoiter and photo- 
graph the test areas from the air, make arrangements for use of 
planes by the expedition, and to establish Base Camp and start 
parachuting loads if this were feasible. A good start had been made 
on this ambitious program when the Japanese attack on Dutch 
Harbor caused many things to change in Alaska. The second con- 
tingent of Lt. Colonel Marchman,- Lt. Elmer, and Sterling 
Hendricks, leaving a week behind Wood and Washburn, was con- 
siderably delayed and for a while the future of the expedition was 
distinctly dubious. Fortunately, however, the equipment which 
Moore and I had been hard at work on for over a month was packed 
and shipped, and the final members of the expedition, to their great 
delight, were carried through on schedule. Such was the situation 
two months to the day after Colonel Grice’s attendance at the spring 
council meeting of the American Alpine Club. 

At Fairbanks the advance parties had not been idle: Recon- 
naissance photographs of McGonigall Pass, the Muldrow Glacier, 
the Harper Glacier, and adjacent areas had been taken; loads had 
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been parachuted at appropriate points on the Muldrow and at about 
18,000 ft. on the Harper Glacier; and a party led by Washburn 
was on the way across the tundra to establish Base Camp at 
McGonigall Pass. 

The main contingent left Fairbanks June 15th, went by train 
to McKinley Park Station, thence by road almost to Wonder Lake, 
and finally through two miles of woods to a ranger cabin at the 
edge of the McKinley Fork of the Kantishna River. Frank Bean, 
Superintendent of Mt. McKinley National Park, who was of great 
assistance throughout the expedition, drove some of the party to 
Wonder Lake, while the others went by truck. Many of us, I am 
sure, were thinking on that drive through McKinley Park of the 
ease with which we were approaching the great mountain and of 
the hardships and delays suffered here by Hudson Stuck, Belmore 
Browne and others when they first drew near Denali. 

Next day the party forded the braided glacial stream and swung 
out across the tundra toward Cache Creek and the base of McGoni- 
gall Pass. This 30-mile section of mosquito infested muskeg, 
marked only by small ponds and caribou trails, provided excellent 
ground for testing equipment designed for summer use in marshy 
northern areas. Cache Creek was crossed without difficulty, and 
not far beyond it the main party soon came upon Capt. Lund and 
Sgt. Musser cooking supper at a camp not far from where Hudson 
Stuck had camped nearly 30 years before. 

A few days later the main group had crossed 5 miles of tundra, 
ascended McGonigall Pass and established Base Camp at the top 
of it on the edge of the Muldrow Glacier near the spot where most 
of the other McKinley parties have camped. The site is a fine one, 
providing a splendid view across the ice to Mt. Brooks and up 
glacier to the North Peak of McKinley. The change from the bot- 
tom of McGonigall Pass is striking. Niggerheads and bushes 
heavy with moisture are supplanted at the end of a 3300-ft. climb 
by a world of rock and ice. Dreary and forlorn when the clouds 
hang low in the Pass, the camp, when the skies clear, becomes a 
belvedere with the eye carried up and up along glittering ice walls 
to the sharp crest of the north peak. One could hardly pass more 
quickly from an area of Arctic summer to Arctic spring, with 
Arctic winter a few miles beyond. 

The surface of the glacial ice was soft and mushy, loaded with 
undrained water left by days of rain, when the main group became 
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established at Base Camp. Capt. Bollerud, Lt. Elmer and Sterling 
Hendricks, already there, had brought in most of the loads pre- 
viously parachuted on the ice. Despite wading through acres of 
slush and finding precious films and medical supplies in glacial 
streams, they were cheerful and undaunted by the weather. They 
showed why the decision had been made for Washburn to return 
io Fairbanks to give specific information as to where supplies could 
best be dropped. Much of this we knew, for on our way to Cache 
Creek we had met Washburn, who was on his way out to Fair- 
banks with Private Goddard. This hardy musher operating with 
the advance party, had sledged a load across the tundra to the base 
of McGonigall Pass by dog team. Conditions on the Muldrow, 
however, had appeared so unfavorable to the advance party that 
they sensibly decided to return the dogs to Fairbanks instead of 
using them on the ice. 

The glacial surface dried slowly during the next weeks as the 
party collected loads of test equipment parachuted onto the ice 
near camp, developed the main base, reconnoitered the low test 
areas, and determined in this way what equipment could best be 
tested where. Moore, Hendricks, Nilsson and Gibson investigated 
the S. W. fork of the Muldrow and found a good sledging area 
but no route onto Karstens Ridge to gain the Harper Glacier from 
that side. Hendricks, Bollerud, Moore, and I also investigated 
the true right side of the Muldrow Glacier, on the route previously 
used by all parties. This side of the ice was badly crevassed and in 
places under fire from the hanging walls of ice above, so it was a 
pleasure to all of us when Moore, Hendricks, Nilsson and Gibson 
found a secure and fairly easy route along the opposite side of the 
glacier. 

By this route access from Base Camp to the Middle Testing 
Area of 10,000 ft. was fairly easy, especially if travelled at night, 
when snow bridges were firmer and progress safer. At the one 
point where the passage went under over-hanging séracs, the ice 
was not very active and but 100 yds. across. All along the route 
one could feel the chill of the great ice masses on the walls above 
the glacier, so that the difference in temperature between Base 
Camp and the 10,000 ft. camp was striking. At Base Camp the 
temperature at night usually went to freezing but rarely lower, 
while at 10,000 ft., 8 miles up the Muldrow, the nightly temperature 
was usually + 10° to zero, and cold came swiftly when the sun left 
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the camp in afternoon shadow. At both places sudden winds oc- 
curred while we were on the mountain, the more violent storm per- 
haps coming at Base Camp one evening when the wind rolled 75-lb. 
rocks off one of the big tents and blew several tents down. 

In separate groups we tested equipment up the southwest fork 
of the Muldrow and up and down the main part of the glacier. 
Rain, hail, and snow, as well as wind, provided sufficient variety 
to satisfy all of us, especially as we knew that real cold awaited us 
above. Men let themselves be soaked to the skin to prove the value 
of water repellent materials, and at other times shivered to learn 
the minimum temperatures at which climbing boots, sleeping bags, 
and other items could be used. At one period two of us, to our 
great disgust, were unable to walk for five days, so energetically 
had we tested some special boots. But the skinned feet definitely 
served their purpose, for information was relayed to Washington 
by radio that changed the design of the boots and saved many men 
this winter from equally painful feet. 

Radio, sorest problem of the expedition for many weeks, finally 
became its greatest asset, but only after considerable effort. The 
generator parachuted at Base Camp was not located for two weeks 
and then found smashed. Subsequent efforts with storage batter- 
ies were unsuccessful, and only after Lt. Elmer located his set on 
the McKinley Park highway did he get good contact with Fair- 
banks. Meanwhile we on the mountain kept in contact with both 
Lt. Elmer and Base Camp by means of smaller sets. 

Trips between Base Camp and the Middle Test Area taught us 
a lot about the strong and weak points of our sleds, snowshoes, 
ropes, ice-axes, stoves, and other gear, but did not show how our 
tents, sleeping bags, and particularly clothing would react to ex- 
treme cold. Accordingly four men were assigned to establish camps 
on the Harper Glacier in what we called the High Test Area. Here 
cold and wind would be continuous and severe. General condi- 
tions would approximate winter in the Arctic despite the date of 


early July. 

Bad weather and difficulties in getting planes for parachuting 
supplies on the Harper Glacier were at this time bothering Walter 
Wood, the only member of the party left in Fairbanks. While he 
did his best to get cold weather test items in to the Harper Glacier, 
we prepared to backpack supplies to the High Test Area if our air 























Traverse from Parker Pass into Grand Basin. Next camp was at 15,000 ft. a mile ahead on 
flat plateau. 











The 17,800-ft. camp, highest ever pitched on Mt. McKinley, above crest of upper Harper Icefall. 


Photos, B. Washburn 











The last 100 yards. Snow above 20,000 ft. was packed so hard that crampons made little 
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Party at Base Camp, July 31. L. tor., standing: Gabriel, Musser; seated, second row: Moore, 


Lund, Bollerud, Hendricks, Jackman; 


first row: Bates, Webb, Col. Marchman, Nilsson, 


Washburn. 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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support should fail, but first we needed to reconnoiter the route 
unloaded. 

Karstens Ridge, the only route by which McKinley has been 
climbed, gives access from the upper Muldrow at 10,000 ft. to 
Browne Tower and the upper basin at about 14,500 ft. The ridge, 
as we found it, was nowhere severe, but narrow and requiring care 
at several places. At 12,000 ft. a broad platform provided ample 
space for an intermediary camp. This spot had been visited earlier 
by Gibson, Hendricks, Moore, and Nilsson on the expedition’s first 
penetration to 10,000 ft. It was on this reconnaissance that 
Hendricks roped off 70 ft. into a large crevasse on the Muldrow 
to recover a box dragged into it by a parachute, and that Moore 
performed a similar rescue operation. 

Now two weeks later Moore himself nearly needed rescue after 
a painful experience, for on the Fourth of July we had an inadver- 
tent celebration. Four of us, after reconnoitering Karstens Ridge 
to 13,000 ft., had just settled our sleeping bags into two tents at 
12,000 ft. Moore and Washburn were cooking supper and Nilsson 
and I in the two-man tent opposite were looking forward to it with 
keen anticipation when a loud explosion shook our tent. Amid 
screams of pain, a body lurched through the smoke-filled entrance 
of the other tent. There were shouts of, “Look out for the other 
stove,” “The tent’s on fire,” “Oh, my neck.” A second later 
another form hurled itself through the tent entrance, fell against 
our tent and brought the tent down over our heads. 

Emerging from this ignominious position, Nilsson and I found 
the danger gone and this explanation of the sudden explosion: 
No stove had exploded, but the wire catch on an experimental pres- 
sure cooker had parted, the lid had been blown off, hitting 
Washburn in the head and showering boiling rice onto Moore’s 
bare neck. Moore had flung himself out the door, followed by 
Washburn who had been momentarily stunned when the lid struck 
him. Luckily he was wearing a heavy fur hat and was unharmed 
but Moore was less fortunate. His neck had received a second 
degree burn and he was forced to return to Base Camp to recuper- 
ate. 

Bollerud and I descended with Moore to Base Camp, where we 
discussed tests with Lt. Colonel Marchman and sent out reports 
to Washington. Meanwhile Gibson, Gabriel, Hansen and Webb 
had sledged into the cirque at the head of the southwest fork of the 
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Muldrow to test equipment. Unable to climb out of the cirque 
and beyond because of bad snow conditions, they had returned to 
Base Camp with a report on various items tested. All four men 
were in good shape, and as there was now no doubt that the Harper 
Glacier was the only test area for real cold, we decided that a second 
party of four men should be established there. As Moore’s neck 
had greatly improved, he joined Webb, Gibson, and me in forming 
the second test party. 

Without incident we ascended to 10,000 ft., keeping in close 

contact with Base Camp and the first test party, who were now 
established at 15,000 ft., half a mile beyond Browne Tower. This 
party reported supplies running low, as no planes had come in with 
food or equipment, so we backpacked one load of supplies to 12,600 
ft. before starting up to join the others. They had found good 
going to 18,000 ft., where they located one of the parachutes dropped 
late in May. Food in this load was bulk food, however, and not 
balanced like the lightweight dehydrated ration we were testing. 
3ut this did not matter, for two days later when our second test 
party arrived at 15,000 ft., the tents were hardly up when we were 
visited by two giant planes which showered the Harper Glacier with 
food, gasoline, and warm clothing. For half an hour in subzero 
cold we watched the shining parachutes descend, and then, chilled 
by the wind, crawled into our sleeping bags to get the best sleep 
in many weeks. We had known that Wood would deliver the 
goods if it were possible, but had not known whether it were in 
his power to do so. 

Jackman and Hendricks had been camped at about 17,000 ft. 
when the parachuting occurred, and so were able next day to locate 
most of the loads. Some were damaged and one was never found, 
but most were intact. Two mornings later Jackman and Hendricks 
descended to 15,000 ft. where they found us in real trouble. Gibson, 
with whom I had been sharing a tent, had been tired when we 
arrived at the 15,000-ft. camp with a heavy load. Next day bad 
weather had kept us in camp and he had rested, but the following 
morning he had complained of a severe pain in his back. Then, 
while most of us were at breakfast, he had suffered what appeared 
to be a convulsion. 

Things looked bad for the injured man. He was at a great 
altitude, with a long and narrow ridge separating him from the 
camp at 10,000 ft., and many miles separating that camp from 
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Base Camp and the McKinley Highway beyond. During the third 
convulsion Gibson seemed noticeably weaker. As we had been un- 
able to stop the spasms and could not communicate with Capt. 
Bollerud, the medical officer, by radio, we decided that two men 
should go to Base Camp to start him up the mountain as fast as 
possible. Moore and Jackman, both rapid movers, were selected 
and left at once. 

Over the radio the expedition’s medical corps quickly diagnosed 
the fits as caused by lack of blood sugar, which seemed entirely 
reasonable to us, but Bollerud could not account for the painful 
back. He told us we were doing the right things for the patient, 
added some advice on what not to do, and said he and Gabriel would 
get their things together and start up the mountain immediately. 

The rest of Gibson’s story is quickly told. During the next 
four days he became gradually able to sit up and then to stand, 
although all motions of the back were attended by great pain. On 
July 20th he was able to walk enough so that Hendricks and I could 
start down to the 12,000 ft. camp with him. During this torturous 
journey through deep snow and along a narrow ridge, Gibson dis- 
played great courage. Though continuously in severe pain, he 
moved with the instinct of a born climber, and at one place, where 
25 ice steps had been cut and he knew a slip would be very hard 
to hold, forgot his pain and climbed like an almost completely 
healthy man. What woe that descent cost him we could only 
guess. Only a real mountaineer could have negotiated that ridge 
in his condition, for as we learned later, Gibson had fractured four 
vertebrae. 

At 12,000 ft. Bollerud and Gabriel met us and took over our 
charge. In the next few days they eased the injured man to 10,000 
ft., 8000 ft., then Base Camp, where a few days later Mr. Bean, 
Superintendent of McKinley Park, and Grant Pearson, his chief 
ranger, met him. These men when they returned from their visit 
to Base Camp took Gibson with them, and though the three were 
washed off their feet in crossing the McKinley Fork, all reached 
the far bank safely and continued on to park headquarters. So 
ended Gibson’s return to civilization. 

Relieved from the strain of getting Gibson to.safety, we looked 
forward to work in the High Test Area with great eagerness. 
Washburn and Nilsson by this time had already been for three days 
at 17,000 ft. or higher where they had been hard at work retriev- 
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ing loads parachuted in the upper basin. One load in fact had 
caught in the rocks at the top of Denali Pass, where its parachute 
hung over the edge of the slope that descends in a great precipice 
facing Mt. Foraker 30 miles away. This load, full of mail, was 
probably the highest mail delivery ever made and certainly the 
highest ever made in North America. 

While Washburn and Nilsson were establishing a high camp at 
17,800 ft. above doing valuable work collecting loads, the rest of the 
party above Base Camp on the night of July 21st was spread out 
as follows: Gibson, Bollerud and Gabriel were at 10,000 it.; 
Moore and Jackman at 12,000 ft; Hendricks and I at 15,000 it. 
Next day the first three went down to 8000 ft. while the rest of 
us joined Washburn and Nilsson at 17,800 ft. Moore and 
Jackman, be it noted, backpacked about 50 Ibs. apiece from 12,000 
ft. to nearly 18,000 ft. that day, getting in late when the evening 
chill was numbing our thoughts and our actions. 

The late arrival threw off our plans for an early breakfast, and 
cold and limited acclimatization slowed our morning efforts. Not 
until after eleven did Moore and I on one rope and Washburn 
and Nilsson on another start out to “reconnoiter’ the mountain. 
As bad weather was apparently setting in, we felt dubious of get- 
ting to the top, but felt all the more anxious to have a look at the 
upper part of the mountain before clouds came in. 

We were carrying little as we set off, but each was wearing 
different items of warm clothing in order to test as much as possible. 
Footgear especially we were interested in, for repeated tests by 
Hendricks had confirmed the fact that the temperature of the snow 
was 17° below zero no matter how much the sun smiled. Inci- 
dentally the air temperature itself kept generally well below zero 
and nightly descended to minus 22° or 23°. 

Almost casually we struck off toward the general route used 
by Browne, Stuck and others, years before. All of us were probably 
thinking the same thing as we broke trail through a foot of loose 
powder that carpeted the upper slopes: Here we were, not many 
minutes’ distance from a camp well stocked with food and equip- 
ment dropped from the skies. What a contrast between our posi- 
tion and that of our predecessors on the mountain. On these 
slopes Browne, Parker, and LaVoy had fought their way despite 
pemmican that sickened them and storms that frustrated their 
every chance; here Stuck, the indomitable archbishop, had toiled 
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upward, supported by sturdy companions and a brave spirit ; here 
the Lindley-Liek expedition 10 years before had found the peak 
dangerously cold despite numerous layers of clothing. 

Slowly we ascended, changing the lead every 50 steps. No 
longer were we in a valley but rather looking down on valleys 
which showed in places through a sea of clouds at about 10,000 ft. 
The weather was looking better as we stopped for lunch only 
slightly below the level of the North Peak. 

At two-thirty we once more swung upward, as rhythmically as 
possible, straining to reach the high shoulder that gives the first 
great view off to the westward. Gradually the surface hardened, 
and soon we were on firm crust near the place where 30 years ago 
Browne and Parker sheltered among snow drifts before a howling 
storm turned them back. Windswept drifts in a little hollow and 
beyond them snow hardened to ice by many gales were still there, 
but this day the air was calm. 

Our crampons barely dented the rock hard ice as we moved 
ponderously along an easy ridge to a snow crest. This was not the 
top, however, for another summit, perhaps 10 feet higher, rose to 
the south, separated by a 50-ft. stretch of ridge that looked as if 
it might be a quarter mile long. One minute later we were on the 
summit, fully conscious that we stood on the highest point of the 
continent. 

Emotions are mixed at such a time, of course. We admired 
the vastness of the area below us that showed through dappled 
clouds, and gazed regretfully at the nearby shoulder where storm 
had halted the Browne-Parker party when victory was close at 
hand; but most of all our thoughts were patriotic. The flag 
proudly flown from an ice-axe seemed to be a symbol that the 
wilderness around us and the whole continent full of people beyond 
were united in the struggle for victory. It was a reminder too that 
Alaska itself was under attack and in imminent danger of invasion. 

Despite such thoughts, we spent half an hour with great pleasure 
on that exposed crest before turning back. Fifty-five minutes later 
Moore and I were in camp, after descending almost directly toward 
the tents, and from there gleefully shouted advice to Washburn 
and Nilsson who had got onto steep ice while descending farther 
to the W. 

So much for the first ascent of Mt. McKinley since 1932. . An- 
other ascent was shortly to follow. Next day Hendricks, Jackman 
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and Webb again climbed to the summit, following our route but re- 
breaking the blown-in trail most of the way. Hendricks, let it be 
known, not only broke much of the trail, but was so fresh on top 
that he wished for another couple of thousand feet to go. Some of 
this excess energy he put into making a first ascent of the Farthing 
Horn, which he jokingly refers to as “the second highest peak in 
North America.” This sharp summit lies 100 yds. E. of the main 
peak and is slightly lower. 

We were all delighted that Jackman, test officer of the 87th 
Mountain Infantry, reached the summit, and also Peter Webb, 
who is the first Canadian to gain the highest point in North Amer- 
ica. Jackman had done considerable climbing in the past couple of 
years but Webb had seen no real climbing before. That Peter 
Gabriel, Jack Bollerud, and others at Base Camp were not with us 
on the summit was no fault of their own but rather of the test 
program. 

The rest of the story can be quickly told. Moore and Washburn 
left for Base Camp on the 24th, a few hours before a terrific west- 
erly storm blew in through Denali Pass. All night and all day 
for the next two and a half days our tents were pounded by driven 
snow which drifted in around us. No food did we cook, for the 
gale was furious. In fact at times we wondered if the tents would 
be drifted so deeply we should be unable to get out. The intense 
cold, the pressure of the wind, and the altitude made digging out 
the tents particularly unpleasant. 

After the storm we were able to perform our last cold weather 
tests, and Jackman and I were even able to spend half a day fruit- 
lessly looking for Browne’s thermometer left at the highest rocks 
of the Browne Tower ridge. Though our camp was well stocked 
with food, we did not regret it when on July 28th, with tests com- 
pleted, our descent began. Continued wind, cold, and altitude 
were becoming trying. 

On a level surface near the top of a prominent bowlder 150 
yds. below Browne Tower, Sterling Hendricks left two minimum 
thermometers which some day may give added information on the 
winter cold of Mt. McKinley. The large rock where these instru- 
ments rest is marked by twisted rope which should take several 
years to weather away. The bowlder lies 50 yds. down slope from 
the upended granite slabs where Hudson Stuck’s thermometer was 
located in 1932, registering an approximate 95° below zero Fahren- 
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Here, where Lindley, Liek, Strom and Pearson found Stuck’s 
thermometer, Hendricks and Jackman after diligent searching found 
a fine cache left by the 1932 party. Pemmican biscuit, sugar, 
matches, dynamite soup, and such delicacies as tinned sausages and 
tinned chicken had been expertly cached in a large tin wrapped in 
a tarpaulin and carefully tied. Nearly everything was in first rate 
condition and the chicken and sausages proved excellent. 

We recached all these items with the exception of the chicken, 
sausage, and some of the pemmican biscuit, and left in addition a 
substantial quantity of our own mountain ration so that future 
visitors can learn what Army fare was like in 1942. The caching 
of these supplies and the placing of the thermometers was done 
more rapidly than we wished, however, for evil clouds rushing down 
from Denali Pass threatened to reach us before we could descend 
Karstens Ridge. Quickly we started down and reached the 10,000- 
ft. camp without incident. 

Two days later the whole group, once more at Base Camp, was 
analyzing item by item the equipment tested. Each man wrote his 
own notes on each piece of equipment, answering a list of questions 
and adding ideas of his own. This was done at Base Camp with 
the test items before us so that experience of the past weeks would 
be fresh in our minds. 

Then followed in quick succession days of breaking camp, cach- 
ing supplies, and packing out to Wonder Lake, where our notes 
had a last going over. The items packed out from the mountain 
were largely samples showing strain or wear, or failure of material 
or design. These were the things that must quickly be corrected 
in Washington. At Wonder Lake human transportation ended and 
trucks took over. One of these belonged to John Busia, a local 
prospector, who entertained us in holiday fashion until we left for 
McKinley Park and Fairbanks. At McKinley Park we found a 
splendid lunch prepared by Mrs. Bean, and saw pictures of the 
Lindley-Liek Expedition, with comments by Rumore and Pearson. 
That night we were all in Fairbanks, where we found Rex Gibson 
recovering in the hospital. During the next three days he joined 
our conferences as we whipped our report in shape, prior to flying 
with it to Washington. : 

So ends the story of the United States Army at Mt. McKinley. 
The many changes recommended by the Alaskan Test Expedition 
have been put in effect, with what results 1943 will show. 











Mountaineering and Mysticism 
J. W. A. Hickson 


YSTICISM, a term derived from the significant Greek word 
pvew to shut the eyes,—ptorns, one who is initiated into the 
mysteries—indicates a phase or state of feeling rather than of 
thought, which from its very nature is not susceptible of definition: 
and not communicable. The utterance of the philosopher, Augustine, 
“Tf you do not ask me, I know; if you ask me, I do not know,” is a 
celebrated illustration of this standpoint. In history it has appeared 
in connection with the endeavour to grasp the ultimate nature of 
things ; this is its philosophical aspect ; or to grasp the divine essence 
behind appearances and enjoy communion with it; this is its re- 
ligious aspect. In Spinoza’s unique metaphysical work, Ethica, 
both aspects are combined: in it, traditional theology underwent an 
euthanasia in philosophy. Deus sive Natura: Natura sive Deus. 
The naturalistic Pantheism of Spinoza aimed at being thoroughly 
rationalistic ; it tried to see everything in the clear light of the noon- 
day sun, and to demonstrate more geometrico the unity of Nature. 
Its apparent success, the apparent completeness of its synthesis, 
rests on the subtle intrusions of elements of feeling into a process of 
reasoning that has started with clear definitions and appeared to 
proceed with strict logic. The intuitive science of which Spinoza 
could not give a clear account, and which culminates in the intellec- 
tual love of God (an impersonal being), represents the most impor- 
tant of such intrusions. His wonderful system, which is both 
speculative and practical, its aim being to obtain happiness through 
knowledge, has appealed in its different aspects to scientists, 
mountaineers, and poets, and among the last to none more than to 
one of the greatest, a mountain lover, although not a mountaineer, 
who gave eloquent expression to Spinoza’s belief in the well-known 
lines : 
God dwells within, and moves the world and moulds, 
Himself and Nature in one form enfolds. 
A mystical attitude has shown itself in recent years among 
British scientists in a movement against a naturalistic view of 
phenomena. It has for the most part only a negative basis, which 
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depends on the absence, or incompleteness, of knowledge. It insists 
on the spiritual character of nature, and then frequently leaves the 
position without further definition or proof. Recent nationalistic 
“heroics” in mountaineering appear to be tinged with mysticism. 
Wherever feeling or emotion and the will to believe prevail over 
views based on direct perception, exact knowledge and probability, 
whenever thought gives place to rhapsody, there a mystical tend- 
ency displays itself. Such an attitude is shown in the writings of 
F. S. Smythe’ and Sir Francis Younghusband, the explorer, soldier 
and mountain lover in his book on Everest. 

“There,” Sir Francis writes, “in the great silence and other still- 
ness, the radiance of the stars seemed positively to penetrate me. . . 
it was not the brilliance of any single star that pierced. It was the 
radiance of all in their togetherness which insensibly seeped into 
me. The whole vault of heaven seemed to shed a benign, but most 
elevating influence on me. And I no longer belonged to earth 
alone. I was still of the earth, for I was lying on it, in direct bodily 
contact with it ; but I and the mountain and the stars were all bound 
up together in one whole.” 

Was this more than a feeling of togetherness? What sort of 
a whole? Sir Francis believed it to be spiritual. ““As he deepens 
his sense of unity with Nature, so will his joy increase: he will feel 
himself exalted to a higher order of being,’ an utterance quite in 
the spirit of Spinoza. With much eloquence Sir Francis expounds 
the view that the unity of Nature is the outward aspect of a Person- 
ality and believes that most mountaineers, if only they meditated 
on the matter in the mountains themselves, would come to accept 
this view. It is because a mountain pilgrim or a hermit of the 
Himalayas meditates in remoteness from the disharmonious and dis- 
turbing events of a crowded Western life that he considers they are 





1JIn his Spirit of the Hills and The Mountain Vision. In the former, 
p. 298, he declares: “I can only write of what I feel, and to me what I feel is 
infinitely more important than what I think, because what I feel is what I am, 
and what I think is merely a superficial means by which I endeavour to express 
what I feel, a task beyond all wit or understanding.” On such a basis of mere 
sentiency, psychology, as a science, could not have been developed. And is 
there not an inconsistency in placing thought, which expresses itself in, and 
develops through the use of, language, in such an inferior position to feeling, 
and yet writing admirable books on mountaineering? 

2 Everest: The Challenge, p. 221. The immediate conviction contained in 
a mystical experience is a kind of special revelation. 

3 Tbid., p. 181. 
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more capable of grasping the nature of the universe than a modern 
scientist. Such an assertion or belief seems to lack foundation. It 
would indeed be astonishing if an ignorant pilgrim or a hermit, 
whose life is bare and limited, could reach such an insight. Are 
not his eyes closed to a great part of the content of nature? Why 
should the laws of physics, chemistry and biology, which help to ex- 
plain and predict in part, at least, the course of events be so de- 
preciated? Where are the spiritual laws which enable us to do like- 
wise? Laws and generalisations in Psychology are just as natural- 
istic as those of physics. It may be that the world process is driven 
by spirit, as Sir Francis Younghusband and others have maintained, 
assuming that there is only one process ; and that this process is an 
everlasting rhythmic one and will never cease. Whatever is con- 
ceivable is possible. Such a belief may lead those who share it to 
rejoice in whatever happens. But to others such a belief will seem 
to be no better than a mental opiate. However this may be, we 
maintain that it is not from the mountains themselves that such a 
conviction is derived: rather it is brought to the mountains from 
other sources. 

That nature is intelligible is recognized as, at least, a postulate, 
if not as a fundamental principle of the possibility of science. It has 
received illustration and support by the establishment of exact re- 
lations between natural phenomena, which we designate as laws. 
But the intelligibility of nature is relative to our knowledge, and is 
limited by the nature of reality, and it cannot be predicted how far 
it can be realised. It does not mean or require that it is all intelli- 
gible, much less that it is an intelligent whole. Mountaineers who 
approach nature from the standpoint of philosophical or theological 
Idealism maintain that it does, and that one must find in nature 
something akin to the human mind, if nature is to be understood. 
This is an ancient refrain of Idealism, which has never been estab- 
lished or rendered probable. It illustrates the old fallacy of as- 
sumption, that cause and effect must be qualitatively similar, and 
that whatever is in the effect must be similarly in the cause: accord- 
ing to which, if there is pepper in the soup, there must be pepper in 
the cook who made it. 

In the nineteenth century the human eye was regarded by many, 
including some scientists, as a strong argument in favour of design 
in nature; even J. S. Mill in a posthumous work (1873) thought 
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that the formation of this organ was from this standpoint worthy of 
respectful consideration. He was unaware that a great scientist, 
who had explored the eye more thoroughly than any previous in- 
vestigator, having himself constructed the means of doing so, had 
already declared that if he had ordered anyone. to make an eye, 
and it had been made so badly as the human eye, he would have felt 
entitled to withhold remuneration for his work. Since then the 
theory of biological evolution renders intelligible the imperfections 
of this organ. Similarly with the argument from beauty in nature: 
it is, at best, anthropomorphic. How much objectively attaches to 
beauty is doubtful. Some mountaineers see little that is beautiful 
in the hills. Some mountains and mountain spaces are positively 
ugly. There are plenty of views in the great peaks which can 
present a hideous aspect. If anxiety develops and fatigue pre- 
dominates, all sense of beauty may, and probably will vanish, thus 
illustrating the saying that beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
subjective. 

“Tn these two eyes, that search the splendour of the earth, 
and seek the light-born mysteries on plain and peak, all vision 
wakes and dies.” 

Climbers in the Himalayas have frequently declared that the 
peaks look cruel, and fail to supply the aesthetic enjoyment pro- 
vided by those of Switzerland. ‘The thrill and mystery of travel,” 
says C. F. Meade, “are always upon one in the Himalayas, but 
the mystery is awful, and the thrill is sometimes a shudder.” In 
The Kangchenjunga Adventure, Mr. F. S. Smythe expressed a 
somewhat similar view to the effect, “that there is nothing friendly 
about a Himalayan peak. You feel that it is coldly hostile, that 
it resents intrusion. It will kill you if it can. And so if you climb 
it, you climb it only for the sake of achievement. When you have 
reached the summit, you have finished with it. There is no desire 
to renew acquaintance with it,” as there is, we may add, in the case 
of Swiss climbs. 

In a later, and in parts brilliant book, The Mountain Vision, 
the same author, who admits the subjectivity of his standpoint, 
says at the outset: “Much of this book can be intelligible only to 
those who are prepared to accept as a truth the Divine Love and 
Purpose behind all creation.” Creation and purpose have deep 
implications and difficulties which it would be out of place to dis- 
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cuss here. But not even the sight of the pitiful remains of the 
friendly Sherpa porter, Chetin, crushed and shattered by one of 
Kangchenjunga’s ice-avalanches, as other human bodies have been 
in those mountains, have shaken Mr. Smythe’s belief that this is 
part of a beneficent and loving scheme. (Chapter XIII.) Does 
this not involve closing one’s eyes to certain aspects of nature, in 
which all is just “weather?” Against such a personal interpreta- 
tion, in support of which no objective evidence is offered, it is 
sufficient to say in the words of a leading character in Goethe’s 
Faust: “Es fehlt mir nur der Glaube.” Mr. Smythe and other dis- 
tinguished English mountaineers have asserted that it required 
men to emancipate themselves from materialism in order to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the hills—if one said superstition it would be 
nearer the point—and that those who see no purpose in nature are 
necessarily materialists. These assertions appear to be mere as- 
sumptions. Goethe, who denied purpose in nature, was not a 
materialist ; and Tyndall and others, who accepted the materialistic 
implications of biological evolution, were still capable of enjoying 
and describing finely the glorious sights of the Alps.* 

When on a fine day, our activity has been a source of enjoy- 
ment, and the exercise of a well-developed technique has enabled 
us to experience the exhilaration of being the first to stand on a 
summit, after difficult exertions, the resulting consciousness may 
be a feeling of power, which helps us to realise the philosophic 
teaching that the more we act, and the less we are acted upon, even 
though our actions are determined, the freer we are. In the still- 
ness of the upper regions on a perfect day, unbroken except now 





# A religious and personal interpretation of mountaineering experiences is 
represented by R. L. G. Irving in his important work, The Romance of Moun- 
taineering, Part III. There an attempt is made to show how mountaineering 
accompanies, if it does not actually support, great religious ideals, in par- 
ticular those of Christianity. The author says amusingly that, if there is none 
but a materialistic basis to mountaineering—whatever this may mean—“then 
my philosophy of mountaineering collapses, built though it be in part upon 
the rock!!”” And he proceeds to explain what significance attaches to it, if a 
spiritual basis is admitted. That there is a philosophy, as distinct from a 
psychology, of mountaineering is doubtful. 

Contemplating nature from the summit of a Swiss peak, Emile Javelle ex- 
pressed himself thus, in Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste: “Man sees himself alone 
with emptiness, terrifying in its vastness, open around him; he is struck, as in 
no other place, by this thought that the universe is terrible in its mystery, that 
no religion, no philosophy, can give us a true idea of what it is; that the 
further the vision of our eye extends, the greater does that mystery become.” 
Quoted from The Mountain Way, an anthology by R. L. G. Irving. 
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and then by the laughter of congenial companions, there may arise 
a sense of being almost outside the earth. One looks down and 
around on the glorious sights and feels existence in a many-sided 
sensation. One may be momentarily led to feel that the core of 
the world has been grasped in a single act of intuition (uno intuitu) .5 
The immensity of the hills, and the gloriousness of the experiences 
may call forth a response to the overwhelming impressions. They 
can give the climber a thrill different from any that he has ever had: 
they may produce the impression of a connexity of everything, 
including himself; but to identify this emotion with an insight 
into the ultimate nature of things is surely to fall into a confusion. 
We have to realise that the passionless hills are neither eternal nor 
spiritual in themselves ; that our globe is a very insignificant bit of 
the “world”; and that these “experiences of a life-time” are per- 
sonal and fleeting. 

“These are indeed the rare moments of living,” declares a dis- 
tinguished mountaineer, “which we borrow from the golden age: 
when every thought is coloured glowing gold with the vigour and 
fitness of the body, and every fibre of the body vibrates to the joy 
of the eye and the glory of motion.” “At moments when we are 
alone on the hills, we can almost feel their secret. But with the 
effort to shape it into words its meaning escapes us, like the music 
we have heard in dreams: or it becomes commonplace, like a drying 
sea-pebble from which the beauty passes with the shadows of its 
moisture.” 

“No mountaineer who respects common sense and mistrusts 
sentimentality,” says the same writer, “will claim for mountain- 
eering that it is more than a great sport, if perhaps the greatest.” 
It is not in any sense a religion: nor does it support any theological 
interpretation of reality. The beneficent, joyful and elevating ex- 
periences it affords are counterbalanced to a certain extent by the 
pitilessness of the electric storm, blinding snow, petrifying winds, 
flesh-shrivelling suns, and death-dealing avalanches. 





5 “Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale” 
“Alles ist sie einem Male.”—Goethe. 
6G. W. Young in On High Hills, a great work, in which the psychological 
aspects of mountaineering predominate, while the brilliant climbs serve pri- 
marily as objective occasions for exemplifying the former: a departure from 
much earlier writing on mountaineering. 
7 Ibid., p. 362. 
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Much of the expression of alpine mysticism is the work of the 
poets, and, “On the whole,” declares Mr. Michael Roberts, with 
more particular reference to English writers, “the poetry of moun- 
taineering shows all the vices of bad description. It is bloated, 
pompous and sugary, and the explanation seems to be that it deals 
with . . . the Wrong Mountains of Imagination. It expresses a 
kind of sham religion, a sentimental day-dream in which brutal 
realities are not transcended, but conveniently ignored ; and as one 
kind of blindness or evasion leads to another, this easy-going re- 
ligiosity finds expression in images and rhythms that are as crude 
and limited as its theology.”* These strictures are not undeserved. 
The “religion of the mountains” deals in imagery and symbols with- 
out concern for reality. ‘Mountains may be symbols or images 
of some other reality, but the worship of images as if they were 
something more than images is a form of superstition.”® The 
poetry of mountaineering, usually optimistic and pretty, tends to 
ignore the difficulties, the discomforts, the humiliations, of climb- 
ing, ‘the odours reminiscent of sardines and rancid butter”; its 
selection of details and images involves a distortion of fact and 
hardly applies to the real world. Mountaineering is only a very 
small part of actual life; which it reduces temporarily to great 
simplicity. It provides a brief escape from a tiresome routine: 
it demands qualities that are valuable in the business of living, 
while it provides a rich imaginative experience. It supplies fresh 
draughts of simplicity and beauty, so desirable in agitated and com- 
plex modern life. It unites in friendship those who may have 
otherwise little in common. Of all the forms of sport and recrea- 
tion in which men can refresh themselves, mountaineering appears 
to be one of the worthiest and most reasonable ; at least for educated 
human beings, not withstanding the prejudiced animadversions of 
John Ruskin and Dean Inge. It affords not only a pleasurable 
exercise of muscle, but the enjoyment of incomparable views; it 
promotes meditation in magnificent solitudes, and is unique in that 
it stimulates the aesthetic sentiment. “In the upper snow world 
there is a mystery and force,” said Frederick Harrison, “which has 
an overpowering effect upon human nature. It does what Aristotle 





§In an article on “The Poetry and Humour of Mountaineering,” A. J. 52, 
28. 


® Ibid., p. 30. 
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tells us is the function of tragedy to do, to purify the mind by sym- 
pathy and terror.” Of a day of storm spent on Monte Rosa, Sir 
Martin Conway said: “Such struggles with nature produce a moral 
invigoration of enduring value. They wash the mind free of senti- 
mental cob-webs and foolish imaginings. They bring a man in 
contact with cold stony reality . . . . they act as a moral tonic.” 
They help us to test ourselves and our companions, and to find out 
what we, and they are. 

Some individuals enjoy being out in the mountains in mist and 
fog. They say that “its atmosphere of wrapped up immediacy” 
appeals to their sense of mystery. They feel it is a stimulus to 
take risks and explore. It excites their curiosity. When the latter 
is satisfied, the mystery may disappear. Those who revel in mys- 
teries, however, without desiring to resolve them display, of course, 
a mystical attitude. 

In an article entitled “Alpine Mysticism and Cold Philosophy,” 
Mr. Arnold Lunn refers to the devastating effects of the material- 
istic philosophy which was deduced from the theory of biological 
evolution in last century.” Whether such a deduction was legiti- 
mate need not be discussed here. It did not undermine the enjoy- 
ment of the mountains and their scenery by those who had accepted 
the new scientific theories, among whom Sir Leslie Stephen, quoted 
by Mr. Lunn, Professor Tyndall and Frederick Harrison were 
conspicuous. Certainly the clarifying effect of the new biological 
standpoint showed itself in regard to traditional views of the origin 
of man, cleansing the intellectual atmosphere of heavy cobwebs of 
unanalysed beliefs. It showed that man was a natural product, 
the highest of the animals, but “lower than the angels,’ and whose 
capacity for investigation and reasoning bestowed on him a dignity, 
while it was also the source of the new scientific theories which 
tended to humble him. Biology combined with physics to teach 
man of his ephemeral existence; that his life, “viewed outwardly 





10 4,J.51, 286. The devastating effect of philosophical theories is rela- 
tive. The writer found Bishop Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge 
and Dialogues very disturbing when he read them at the age of twenty, be- 
cause, owing to their weakness, they shook the beliefs which he had been 
taught to regard as indispensable for his moral welfare. The bad reasoning 
and fallacies of assumption which pervade Berkeley’s pages, had the opposite 
effect to that intended by the author, who believed that he had once for all 
supplied unanswerable arguments for theological Idealism, and against free- 
thinking and materialism. 
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is but a small thing in comparison with the forces of Nature.” 
Eloquently has Bertrand Russell put it: “That man is the product 
of causes which had no prevision of the end they were achieving ; 
that his origin, growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs 
are but the outcome of collocations of atoms; .... that all the 
labours of the ages . . . . are destined to extinction in the vast death 
of the solar system, that the whole temple of man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins— 
all these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand.” 

The eternal forces of nature, said Goethe, exercise their power 
as they please, without regard to the happiness of man. This holds 
true whether they are conceived ultimately as spiritual or material. 

“All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 
“Are born and die; revolve, subside and swell. 
“Power dwells apart in its tranquillity 

“Remote, serene and inaccessible: 

“And this, the naked countenance of earth, 

“On which I gaze, even these primeval mountains 
“Teach the adverting mind.”—Shelley. 

Mankind has experienced every kind of emotion from abject 
fear to ecstatic joy through the sight of, and contact with, the 
massive forms of snow, ice, and rock that form the great ranges 
of the earth. But it was not until the nineteenth century, when 
science had dissipated’ many prejudices and sufficient leisure had 
been acquired and peace had prevailed for some time that men 
sought adventure in the mountains instead of in international wars. 

“To what extent,” asks Mr. F. S. Smythe, “are mystical feel- 
ings toward mountains induced by ancient and inherited fears and 
to what extent by a recognition of a Divine Power of which moun- 
tains are symbolic?’** To a modern scientific climber neither of 
these alternatives will appear to be important. Knowledge and 
experience have helped to eliminate, as Mr. Smythe recognises, that 
kind of superstitious fear depending on legend, a supposed inde- 
finable mountain spirit or presence; in fine, on ignorance of the 
mountains. As regards Mont Blanc such were eliminated by the 
ascents of Paccard and de Saussure. The fear of falling stones 





1.In “The Free Man’s Worship” in Philosophical Essays. 
12 The Mountain Vision, p. 239. 
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and of avalanches, not always avoidable ; the fear created by a sud- 
den and violent storm on a high peak, are not in the least mystical, 
but clearly understood. Of all the dangers, not deliberately in- 
curred, a severe electric storm, accompanied by driving snow, is 
perhaps the worst. It is terror-causing because it is an almost 
overpowering event, in which one feels utterly helpless, hesi- 
tating whether to throw away or retain one’s ice-axe. But it would 
be superstitious to think that it was a malevolent act directed against 
the climber. Similarly to see in an escape from what seemed to be 
an inevitable catastrophe a providential intervention strikes a 
rational interpreter of nature as both childish and conceited. 

The emotionless mountains present a note of constancy, and hold 
out a hope of high adventure. Our relations with them are not 
simple, but complex, and not always easy to define comprehensively. 
The value of mountaineering adventure depends not only on the in- 
cidents and physical impressions of a climb but on what the indi- 
vidual brings to it from his own nature and outlook. ‘The more 
we can understand imaginatively of the ideas for which mountains 
stand as the greatest natural symbols, the more will they inspire and 
enlarge our design. The more we learn from them by experience 
or observation, the more they can guide us in shaping the material 
we add to theirs.” 

“There is much comfort in high hills, 

“and a great easing of the heart. 

“We look upon them, and our nature fills 
“with loftier images from their life apart. 
“They set our feet on curves of freedom bent 


“to snap the circles of our discontent.” 
—G. W. Young. 














Mt. Queen Bess 
Henry S. HALL, Jr. 


* ei Coast Range lured me once again in 1942. In a descrip- 

tion of the view from Mt. Razorback in 1932, I had written: 
“To the S. Bishop’s Peak 10,712 ft., a prominent feature in his 
1922 photograph of Waddington and Tiedemann from Good Hope, 
stood out from this angle like a tiny Matterhorn, easily the prize 
peak between the Homathko and Southgate Rivers.”* Capt. R. P. 
Bishop, who in his spare time from survey work is a student of the 
Elizabethan navigators, arranged subsequently to have this fine 
peak officially named Mt. Queen Bess. It stands about 13 
miles south of the S. end of Tatlayoko Lake at the E. edge of the 
great Homathko snowfields which lie between it and the head of 
Bute Inlet (29 miles to the S. W.), and about 15 miles W. of Chilko 
Lake, 

Early in June the Mundays and I began casually enquiring 
about our respective plans, if any, for the summer. Negotiations 
first by ordinary mail, then airmail, then frantic telegraphing, 
resulted in my arrival at Ashcroft from the E. at 1.25 a.m. on 
July 3rd, and an hour later the Mundays’ familiar voices sounded 
in the hall of the hotel where the lingering heat of the day (it 
had been 103°) made sleep elusive. By noon the I. T. stage had 
gotten us over the Cariboo road to Williams Lake. Thence the 
Chilcotin stage on its regular mail run took us by evening of the 
4th to Ken Moore’s ranch at the N. end of Tatlayoko Lake. Here 
a day was spent while Moore’s daughter Isabel and her partner, 
Jerry Lovelle, brought in some horses from the range. 

Bright and early on the 6th Ken drove us with his tractor and 
trailer to the lake. Here a large rowboat, propelled by an out- 
board motor (temperamental, on this its first run of the season, 
until some offending dirt was taken from the feed pipe screen), 
took us down the lake in two and a half hours against a fresh 
southerly breeze, and splashing waves. Harry Haines and Isabel 
Moore brought the horses by trail and met us at the mining com- 
pany’s cabin on Matthews Creek, 4 miles beyond the S. end of the 





1C. A.J. xxi (1932), 109. 
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MT. QUEEN BESS 
From the N. E., rising 3500 ft. above glacier. 
Photo, Mrs. D. Munday 















MTS. WADDINGTON AND TIEDEMANN 


30 miles to the N.W., above Tiedemann Glacier, from slopes of Mt. Queen Bess. 
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Superimposed Glacier at head of Matthews Creek, from summit of Mt. Queen Bess. 
Photos, Mrs. D. Munday 
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Mt. Queen Bess 


lake, late the same afternoon. From a bluff above the Homathko 
as it leaves the lake, Mt. Razorback was visible. After supper we 
tried unsuccessfully to recommission a cable car, once used by the 
miners to cross Matthews Creek (also known as Hostetuko). 

The ford went better at lower water with the horses in the 
morning, and we then traveled down the left (S.) side of the 
Homathko Valley until stopped by a huge rock slide just above 
Stonsayako Creek, where we camped at 2600 ft. Next morning 
was spent getting the horses several hundred feet up a steep scree 
slope to higher ground, whence we struck S. over fairly rough 
country. By noon of the day after, the going became so difficult 
that we unpacked the horses in a jackpine thicket, cut out a few 
trees to enable them to turn around, said good-by to Ken and 
Isabel and shouldered packs, caching some food for later relays. 

It took five more days of reconnaissance, trail cutting, relay- 
ing, struggling up and down and generally having a good workout, 
to establish camp a mile below the glacier at the head of Stonsayako 
Creek, on July 13th. Not the least interesting thing seen was the 
re-excavating by the creek of a section of forest, overwhelmed and 
buried 20 feet deep in boulders and glacial gravel at some earlier 
period. Rugged unnamed peaks towered more than 5000 ft. on 
either side of this valley. Base camp (4450 ft.) was set up in a 
narrow strip of timber on the E. side of the valley. Deer were 
numerous. Porcupines had occasionally to be chased away and 
once a small black bear. We saw no grizzlies on this trip. The 
Mundays and I had seen enough of them in previous years. 

The next item on the program was to find our objective. 
Three days of rain consumed one-third of our allotted time, futilely. 
On the 17th we climbed above camp in clearing weather to 7200 ft., 
but saw no signs of Mt. Queen Bess. Getting on to the glacier 
next morning, which we had done once before the rain, was not 
entirely amusing. The tongue (4950 ft.) has retreated rapidly of 
late, leaving steep ice slabs at the side, partly buried and overhung 
by boulders. The creek issues from a huge cavern, flanked by verti- 
cal ice cliffs. We climbed up a gravel finger between exposed lateral 
ice gullies. Step cutting across the gullies was made hazardous by a 
constant bombardment of everything from fine gravel to boulders 
weighing tons. Despite all precautions we had several rather narrow 
escapes. This was the last pleasant part of the whole approach of the 
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mountain. The glacier itself went easily, with short pitches of 
step cutting here and there. At 6900 ft., above the second terrace, 
we came out onto the main icefield. The Queen was still invisible. 
We made some random guesses. Don and I were sure it must be 
at the right of the head of the glacier, as we looked up the valley. 
Phyl suddenly shouted: “There it is,” as a vertical face, overhung 
by a huge névé bulge above a snow aréte came into sight on our 
left. She was outvoted two to one. She was right! The E. face 
is sheer for perhaps 3000 ft. Toward us, foreshortened, ran a rock 
ridge which none of us felt impelled to try. By 12.30 p.m. we had 
reached the head of the snowfield and were looking S.W. over a 
deep cross valley to the rim of the Homathko snowfield beyond. 
Here we saw Mt. Queen Bess side on, and discussed, or rather 
argued, routes. The only thing we entirely argreed on was that the 
climb must be postponed to another day. This was the 18th. 

On the 20th we returned to the attack. Where one fluffy 
cloud had hung on a pass before, we now had the thrill of the trip, 
as the whole Waddington-Teidemann massif burst into view, 
scarcely 30 miles away. None of us, and in fact no one at all, had 
seen it from this angle, from 8000 ft. before. We were looking 
straight up Tiedemann Glacier, traversed by the Neave-Secord 
party in 1934 on their courageous but unsuccessful attempt to make 
the first ascent of the summit tower. Wiessner and House had 
finally done it from Franklin Glacier in 1936. As we looked, Don 
and Phyl began to worry about a party of two young Beckey brothers 
and an older companion from Seattle who had come to them just be- 
fore their departure from Vancouver, for information. Little did we 
realize that Fred and Helmy Beckey, both under twenty, would 
make the second ascent of Waddington’s formidable summit 17 
days later. 

Our actual climb, though not difficult, required considerable 
caution in places. The steepening snowfield gradually merged into 
three snow gullies, broad at the bottom, but narrowing and sepa- 
rated by flattish rock ribs. Recent avalanches had swept the two 
larger gullies clean, almost down to the underlying ice. We 
kicked steps up the left gully, crossed over into the middle gully, 
kicked up it, cutting through to ice here and there. Had there 
been no avalanches a day or two previously the whole route would 
have been potentially dangerous. As it was the remaining com- 
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pacted snow was seldom more than a few inches deep, and there- 
fore mostly safe, barring human failings. The angle was nowhere 
more than 50°. The upper 300 ft. of the left branch of the central 
gully was well broken rock. We came out into the crest of the 
main ridge at 2.30 p.m. and peered cautiously over the vertical E. 
face. The last few hundred feet lay along an easy snow aréte in 
hot sun, and at 4.10 p.m. we came to the highest point, the top of 
the great névé mass, which fell away precipitously into space in 
every direction except along the aréte up which we had come. 

A nearly perfect day with slight haze gave practically unlimited 
vision in every direction. We three shook hands and wondered if 
this would be our last good climb in the Coast Range together. 
The view was magnificent. To the E., the relatively dry Mts. 
Tatlow and Taseko, both over 10,000 ft., were beyond Chilko Lake 
which was hidden in its own deep trench. Directly S. were Mts. 
Raleigh and Gilbert, and sweeping to the S. and W. the great roll- 
ing, white expanse of the Homathko snowfields, covering perhaps 
400-500 square miles, at an average altitude of 8000-9000 ft. Mt. 
Grenville, climbed by the Mundays and Miss Prescott the previous 
year, and the white capped block of Bute Mountain rose conspicu- 
ously to the S.W. Slightly N. of W. the magnificent white mass 
of Mt. Waddington and its associates and satellites, and to the 
right again the bold dark pyramid of Mt. Monarch, 80 miles away. 
Mt. Reliance, just E. of the Homathko forks rose to almost 
10,500 ft. Two small lakes nestled in the dark woods, one on 
either side of Tiedemann Glacier tongue, glistening in the afternoon 
sun. The trench of the Homathko, the river itself invisible, cut a 
dark swathe in the otherwise brilliant shimmer, extending into the 
deep gash of Bute Inlet. This was one of those great views which 
climbers work so hard to see. We were thrilled and deeply satis- 
fied. After 40 minutes of enjoyment and busy photographing and 
taking of angles and notes, we prepared to leave. 

The descent was not too pleasant in softening snow and ice, 
often wet in the direct rays of the afternoon sun. Lower down we 
wallowed knee deep, stopped for a bite to eat at sunset, and swung 
down the glacier. On our left, a brilliant sunset, and then ahead 
thunder clouds and heat lightning over the plateau. Darkness 
found us still a mile up the glacier. With miner’s lamp in one 
hand, Don cut steps with the other, at two points, where my steps 
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of the early morning had melted out. The ice gully at the tongue 
provided a sensational ten minutes as rocks and boulders bounced 
down several times nearby, throwing off sparks, as we cut our way 
off the ice. Tired, and stumbling on the rough footing, we came 
to camp at 3 A.m., exactly 24 hours from the start. After two days’ 
rest, we took three days for the return to Moore’s ranch. The only 
incident of the bus ride out was the killing of a small cougar cub 
(mountain lion) on the road between Fraser River and Williams 
Lake. None of us had ever seen one. The driver took it to the 
game warden to claim the substantial bounty offered. They kill 
many deer and sometimes cattle. 

At Ashcroft a cloudburst the day before had washed gravel out 
of a “dry” gully, burying the C. P. R. tracks 3 feet deep, a few 
hundred feet W. of the station. The ordinary annual precipitation 
at Ashcroft is about 8 inches. 
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Climbing and Skiing in the Waddington Area 


FreD BECKEY 


LONG cherished desire to climb in the B. C. Coast Range was 

realized when on July Ist, 1942, Helmy Beckey (my brother) 
and I* of the Seattle Mountaineers began backpacking up the Frank- 
lin River Valley near the head of Knight Inlet. Long behind now 
seemed the months of preparation, conditioning climbs, and first 
ascents made in the Northern Cascades of Washington in June. A 
worthwhile day was spent in Vancouver packing our food supplies 
in man-day bags. Following that we visited the Mundays, who so 
ably pioneered this section of the Coast Mountains. The S. S. 
Venture of the Union Steamship Co. brought us to Glendale 
Cove on Knight Inlet where J. R. Stanton took us aboard his gas 
boat for the voyage to the Franklin River. The moonlight cruise 
up the fjord-like inlet was an unforgettable memory, and ended 
all too soon. 

We started with high hopes and heavy loads along the glacial 
waters of the Franklin. The meager trail was well overgrown by 
all types of coastal vegetation and besides that well crossed by 
windfalls. The joys of mountaineering certainly aren’t at their 
climax at such times. Most of the first week was spent relaying 
loads to Last Valley Camp, about 7 miles from tidewater. It was 
during this time that the third member of our party became ill and 
had to return home. This greatly decreased the margin of safety, 
as well as necessitating revision of food and equipment. 

Rain had been falling during the latter part of the week and 
poor weather continued to prevail as we began relaying loads 
toward Icefall Point up the Franklin Glacier. Judging by photos 





+ The author, although but nineteen years old, is a mountaineer of experi- 
ence, and writes of training for the Mt. Waddington expedition, as follows: 
“Between June 16th and 21st, 1942, Helmy Beckey, Walt Varney and I made 
first ascents of seven rock spires on Kangaroo Ridge, in the N.E. part of the 
Cascade Mtns. in Washington. Four of these, Big Kangaroo, The Temple, 
Half Moon Peak and Mushroom Tower, were technical climbs. To reach the 
summit of the latter (8300 ft.), we had to overcome a pitch a good deal more 
difficult than anything encountered on Mt. Waddington.” 

The author’s brother, Helmy Beckey, now seventeen years of age, was a 
member of the Seattle Mountaineers’ party in the Bugaboos in 1941, making 
the first ascent of the S. Tower of Howser Spire (A. A. J., iv, 421).—Eb. 
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taken by previous parties the glacier snout had receded tremen- 
dously in recent years. Shortly after mounting the snout we ob- 
tained the first view of our goal, buoying our spirits up greatly. 
Waddington’s twin summits, covered by ice and fresh snow, and 
flanked by heavy clouds, seemed to throw a challenge at us. The 
immensity of “Mystery Mountain” became apparent as we came 
ever closer on the smooth glacier ribbons. A badly crevassed sec- 
tion of the Franklin near its junction with the Confederation 
Glacier gave us an hour’s superfluous exercise each time we passed. 
Aside from that, however, the glacier afforded good travel to Icefall 
Point, 13 miles from the snout. During our backpacking on the 
glacier, rain fell incessantly. The well reputed poor weather of the 
Coast Range seemed to hold its own. The cabin built by the 
Munday-Hall party in 1934 near Saffron Creek was our base for 
drying out and sleeping during much of this time. 

By July 12th a large pile of food and equipment had accumu- 
lated beneath a boulder amid the heather slopes of Icefall Point. 
Here the Franklin Glacier bends around the point at right angles, 
many huge crevasses contrasting with smoother slopes beyond. 
Dominating this wonderful snowy scene, stood Waddington, its 
summit enveloped in a few wisps of fog. Since “Mystery Moun- 
tain” was in poor shape for climbing we decided first to attempt 
reaching a range of peaks north of the Tiedemann Glacier via a 
route through the Corridor, Waddington, and Splendor Glaciers. 

Early on the 13th we plodded across the upper Franklin on 5-ft. 
skis. The pitted snow, always present below 8000 ft., slowed us 
considerably. The 70-lb. packs seemed to increase in weight as 
we moved up the Corridor Glacier, and later Ice Valley. The 
latter is truly a magnificent place with Mt. Munday, Mt. Agur, 
Spearman Peak, and Waddington itself all towering above. Huge 
nimbo-cumulus clouds began making their appearance in the S. 
by early afternoon, their towering thunderheads slowly approach- 
ing. When we reached the 9500-ft. pass at the head of Ice Valley 
in the evening strong gusts of wind were accompanied by sleet. 
A partially sheltered campspot was found in the bottom of a filled-in 
crevasse, but it was cold work pitching the tent under such con- 
ditions. The radius stove was soon cooking dinner as we lay in 
our sleeping bags listening to the tempest outside. The blizzard 
refused to abate the following day and night as the new snow 
rapidly mounted in depth. Two feet had fallen by the 15th when 














. WADDINGTON FROM HIGH CAMP 
Showing route of ascent. 


Photo, H. Beckey 
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we abandoned camp and skied to Icefall Point on fast snow. A 
return to Knight Inlet was made for the 4th relay to Icefall Point. 
July 20th found us again at the 9500 ft. pass with the weather 
perfect. By some stroke of luck the weather remained this way 
for the remainder of our stay in the mountains, interrupted only by 
two short thunderstorms. 

A long ski traverse on the Waddington Glacier at an average 
elevation of 9500 ft. led to the head of the Splendor Glacier on 
the opposite side of the main divide of the Coast Range. Camp 
was made at about 9000 ft. on this glacier, which drops steeply for 
over 3000 ft. into the Tiedemann Glacier. A marvellous view was 
had here of the Tiedemann Glacier Valley, surrounded by high 
peaks on all sides. Mt. Waddington and the Tiedemann Peaks 
across the valley were contrasted by the huge icefalls on the S. side. 
After a day of reconnoitering, a route was found to the Tiedemann 
Glacier. However, it necessitated much roped skiing and com- 
plicated ice climbing. Innumerable dubious snow bridges, span- 
ning huge crevasses, had to be crossed. The lower part of the 
descent led through a maze of séracs in which there was danger of 
avalanches. Upon viewing the route from camp below it seemed 
inconceivable that anyone would have attempted it with packs. We 
were unfortunately unable to climb for a few days, due to my re- 
ceiving an infected knee and Helmy straining his back in a short 
slip. By this time our food supply here was running low and the 
most advisable thing to do was to return to the 9500 ft. pass camp. 
The latter was reached on the 27th after a long day of ski climbing. 
Due to the dangers and difficulties of the Splendor Glacier we did 
not consider a second relay. The Coast Range crest had been 
crossed on ski for the second time, but this route certainly wasn’t 
practicable. We felt rather badly about not being able to climb on 
the Tiedemann Peaks, but the thought of an ascent of Waddington 
was consoling. Failures as well as successes accompany the moun- 
taineer. 

The highlight of several days spent ski mountaineering at the 
head of the Waddington Glacier was the ascent of Mt. Munday on 
ski. From the 11,500-ft. summit the vast glaciers and innumerable 
peaks of this section of the Coast Range were seen to be a good ad- 
vantage. The hanging glaciers that drain the Homathko Snowfield 
were clearly seen to the E. The Franklin and Corridor Glaciers 
seemed spread out like a map at our feet. Mt. Waddington, which 
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we hoped to come to grips with soon, was given a careful scrutiny. 
Crusted snow speeded up our descent to camp. An hour was spent 
in scaling a spectacular rock tower 1 mile E. of camp. This helped 
limber up unused finger muscles. 

Waddington was uppermost in our minds as we moved camp to 
the lower section of Ice Valley The enormous mountain, attempted 
16 times before being climbed, towered 6000 ft. above. The rock 
appeared to be fairly ice-free, and barring any sudden storms now 
was the time for an attempt. A shortcut from Ice Valley over an 
8000-ft. pass E. of Mt. Jester enabled us to quickly move camp to 
the Lower Dais Glacier on ski. This preceded a short return to 
Icefall Point for additional food. A pool of water at this campsite 
saved us the trouble of melting snow, which we were well accus- 
tomed to. Leaving a supply of reserve food, the ascent to a high 
camp 300 ft. below Waddington’s S. face was made in 4 hours on 
ski very early on August 5th to avoid the soft snow one encounters 
in midday. 

A careful study of the 2400-ft. face convinced me that the 
route taken on the first ascent in 1936 was best. The bergschrund, 
however, looked very bad and we decided to investigate that day. 
We soon found that a crossing was impossible underneath the ice 
couloir up which the route lay. The bergschrund was then crossed 
far to the right of this point from where a long traverse on steep 
ice brought us directly below the ice couloir. We roped down 
across the schrund at this point from a rock projection, leaving a 
fixed rope behind. The snow softened under the blazing after- 
noon sun as we made preparations for the climb in. our camp. 
Tomorrow we hoped to do what had been done only once before 
and tried so often in former years. I didn’t sleep very well that 
night due to the tent walls shaking under a sharp wind. Perhaps 
the anticipation of the day we had so long been looking forward to 
had also something to do with that. 

Camp was left at 4.00 on the 6th. Despite the fixed rope it 
was hard work scaling the vertical ice of the schrund. The morn- 
ing dawned clear and bright as we mounted the ice slope and first 
400-ft. of couloir on crampons. Conditions became poor here and 
slowed our pace greatly. One or two inches of loose snow atop 
the 50-55° ice made the climbing extremely treacherous. Steps 
had to be cut in many places after clearing away the loose snow. 
A 100-ft. section of verglased rock had to be climbed where the 
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couloir had been broken. It was aggravating to lose so much time 
on the lower part of the peak, for we were getting far behind 
schedule. The left branch of the couloir led to a band covered with 
glare ice and rotten rock. Over 100 ft. were behind at noon when 
a very dangerous rock traverse was made to the large and steep 
snowfield in mid-face. Rotten rock and exposure made this 
traverse quite nerve-racking. The sheer face above certainly 
seemed forbidding but appeared possible. A constant watch above 
was kept while crossing the snowfield for large rock avalanches, 
often accompanied by ice, were seen falling here. This was the 
belayer’s second duty. The condition of the snowfield varied from 
glare ice to soft snow in which we sank to our waists. 

By 4 o’clock I had changed to tennis shoes with felt pullovers 
and we rapidly mounted the slabs of the upper face. The pullovers 
adhered well to the rock when wet and could be removed quickly 
for more friction on dry rock. Rock climbing was a pleasant relief 
from the ice work below. In 2 hours the base of the final 500-ft. 
rockwall was reached, Helmy leading across two steep snowpatches. 
Ice-axes and one pair of boots were left behind here. Crampons 
had been cached lower down. I decided to attempt a face route 
slightly to the right of the chimney climbed by Wiessner and 
House. Difficulties immediately increased as we started up the 
nearly vertical wall. For 300 ft. wet slabs and difficult pitches, 
with a few overhangs mixed in, were climbed. Many pitons were 
used for safety on this wall, which was no place for one who suffered 
from acrophobia. The most difficult pitch was a traverse on a 
vertical face with very delicate holds followed by a wet high angled 
slab with few useful holds. I had luckily noticed the wet slab 
from below and redonned my felt pullovers, for one couldn’t hope 
to stick on the wet slab in tennis shoes. Several times ice frag- 
ments broke off the summit ridge and thundered down the chimneys 
to our left. I was inwardly glad we weren’t in their paths. A 
short traverse brought us to a vertical chimney, the same one 
climbed by Wiessner, that led to the narrow snow-covered summit 
ridge. At 8.30 p.m. the second ascent of Waddington was made. 
A wonderful view rewarded us, but little time could be had for rest. 
The match-can register in the cairn was found and then we hurriedly 
left the summit at sunset. Our chosen bivouac spot was a ledge 
150 ft. beneath the summit. Anchored to pitons, only a can of 
sterno and the reliable tentsack kept away the cold. Darkness soon 
enveloped the distant peaks and glaciers. The icy summit of 
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Waddington could be seen just above, jutting into the starry sky. 
The stillness was shattered only by an occasional rock fall. 

Shortly before seven we were sufficiently warmed to begin rop- 
ing down the sheer face. The sun hit us as the snowfield was 
crossed. When we reached the upper part of the ice couloir in 
the early afternoon it was decided to wait until evening before con- 
tinuing the descent. Rocks were bouncing regularly down the 
couloir. It would have been suicidal to be there at this time. A 
noisy waterfall flowed down the rocks and ice in the couloir’s 
trough. 

We started down again at 6.30, roping off on the sides of the 
couloir. When about 400 ft. above the bergschrund, Helmy was 
hit on the knee by one of a flurry of rocks that sped down the moun- 
tain side. All hope of reaching camp that night was gone because 
of a heavily bleeding cut. This was Helmy’s 17th birthday present, 
donated by Mt. Waddington. The night was spent sitting on a 
steep scree slope, thoroughly wet from a snowpatch above. The 
descent to camp was made early the next morning. 

There was a secondary thrill in reviewing the climb from camp. 
The lower half of the face was undoubtedly in better condition for 
climbing during the first ascent. The upper face where the greatest 
technical difficulties are found took us but 4.5 hours; the lower 
consuming the remainder of the 16.5 hours spent ascending. Had 
we made the climb several weeks earlier the ice couloir would have 
offered much faster climbing. We experienced a large amount of 
rock- and ice-fall on this route. I was always more worried on 
the climb about this than the technical difficulties. Future parties 
might find an easier and safer route on the E. face, which would 
have to be reached from the upper slopes of the Tiedemann Glacier. 
We didn’t see enough of the N. face to justify a statement of its 
possibilities. The upper part, however, looked very steep and 
covered with ice and loose snow. 

Several days were spent in high camp resting and eating the 
remainder of our food. Roped skiing among the crevasses of the 
Dais Icefall was fun. Our skis surely had proved their worth on 
the trip. We hardly could have done without them during our 
exploits in July. The welcome heather slopes of Icefall Point 
provided a pleasant relief from the 23 nights spent sleeping on 
snow. Two days of rest here put Helmy’s knee in better condition 
for the hike out. Knight Inlet was reached on the 16th, bringing 
to a close our summer’s adventure. 





Storm and Snow in the Selkirks 


ANDREW JOHN KAUFFMAN, 2ND 


: speak with pleasure of two weeks of perpetual snow and rain, 

of attempts on peaks which, ordinarily simple, were so cluttered 
with spring snow that progress was practically impossible, of fog, 
ice, wet clothes, damp tents, of endless risk from avalanche and 
storm, might at first seem incredible. Yet there are eight of us, 
members of the Harvard Mountaineering Club, who speak with 
pleasure of two such weeks spent in the Southern Selkirks between 
Glacier and Glacier Circle, and who speak of them not because of 
the hardships and frustrations encountered, but because we realized 
that we were moving at the time in one of the most beautiful moun- 
tain regions in the world. 

War conditions in 1942 prevented us from spending much time 
in any mountain range—prevented us even from choosing the 
season in which we wished to climb. Although plans had been 
formulated in early spring by the H. M. C. to send a small group 
into the Selkirks, no definite decision was reached until we were 
selected to test Air Corps iron rations and Army equipment in the 
course of our proposed expedition. 

Our group consisted of eight men, two of whom were members 
of the American Alpine Club, and all of whom owed faithful 
allegiance to the H. M. C. This group included Maynard Miller, 
William Latady, Thomas Furnas, William Putnam, Willson Day, 
Joseph Fitzpatrick, George Wilbur and myself. Briefly, our plan 
was to test the rations and equipment which had been entrusted 
to us and to accomplish as much climbing as possible in the time 
allowed us and in the bad weather which we dismally and fate- 
fully expected. After two weeks of hectic and enthusiastic prep- 
arations, broken only by final examinations, we left Cambridge for 
British Columbia to step off the train at Glacier in the late after- 
noon on June 10th. 

Base camp was rapidly set up on the banks of the Illecillewaet 
River near the site of the old Glacier House, on a dull, gloomy 
evening which characterized the weather of our entire trip. The 
train ride across Canada had somewhat wearied us, so we decided 
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to make one or two easy excursions before attempting any serious 
ascent. On the 11th, seven of us, leaving camp in the early after- 
noon, reached the summit of Mt. Abbott via the E. face, amid fog 
through which we curiously observed the Brocken specter. Our 
descent followed the trail along the Abbott-Afton ridge. The fol- 
lowing day the entire group explored the limestone caves N.W. of 
Glacier. On the 13th, the weather having somewhat improved, 
attempts were made by two parties on Eagle Peak, one following 
the N. ridge, the other attacking the S. side, led respectively by 
Miller and myself. Deep spring snow and continual avalanches 
forced my group to reach the Eagle-Uto ridge somewhat S. of the 
col along the high gendarmes. From here, however, progress to 
the summit would have been easy. Unhappily, as we finished lunch 
on the ridge, a stinging sleet storm rolled out of the W. and we 
were forced to return through deep snowdrifts from a point about 
300 ft. below the summit. Back in camp we found that Miller’s 
party had experienced similar difficulties and had been obliged to 
give up. 

While on Eagle we all had an opportunity to observe the mag- 
nificent snow peaks S. of the IIlecillewaet névé, and consequently 
that evening we enthusiastically decided to cross the névé on the 
[4th with five days’ supplies, consisting largely of iron rations, and 
drop down into Glacier Circle. But again the weather hindered 
our plans; heavy rain on the 14th discouraged any attempt to de- 
part. Besides, Latady had developed a bad cold which prevented 
his leaving. On the 15th, disgusted with the constant rain we de- 
termined to send out an advance party which would camp high on 
the Iilecillewaet to ski and await the rest of the group when the 
weather cleared. With supplies and loads averaging 70 Ibs., Miller, 
Putnam, Fitzpatrick and I left Base Camp at 2 P.M. in a pouring 
rain. At 6.30, snow and sleet whipping our faces, we hastily 
pitched camp about 100 ft. below Perley Rock in the deep powder 
snow and crawled into our warm sleeping-bags. 

For the following 36 hours continual wind and snow tried our 
patience to the utmost. To make matters worse, our tent, con- 
structed of impervious material which caused moisture to con- 
dense along the walls and dribble into our faces, was always in im- 
minent danger of collapse, although severely reenforced on all sides. 
Gas from the primus stoves caused severe headaches, and morale 
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was considerably lowered. Fortunately Fitzpatrick, stepping out 
of the tent momentarily towards 6 P.M. on the 16th, noticed Furnas 
and Wilbur slowly coming up from below. The newly arrived 
men cheered us up greatly, for although they brought news that 
Latady, still slightly ill, would probably not follow with Day until 
the 17th, they carried mail and a few luxuries with them. 

The morning of the 17th dawned windless though cloudy. The 
six of us determined that if we were to reach Glacier Circle we 
should set out at once without waiting for Latady and Day, who 
could always follow. Reloading our equipment and donning our 
skis, we quickly climbed to the summit of the névé from which we 
started out at noon across the long flat waste towards the distant 
high peaks of Glacier Circle. Furnas, without skis, naturally 
trailed slightly, and Miller and Wilbur stayed behind with him to 
bring up the rear, while I blazed the way for Putnam and Fitz- 
patrick, who made up the vanguard. At 4 p.M., after many stops, 
we abandoned our skis at the edge of the névé and started down the 
cliffs and snow-covered grass slopes of Mt. Macoun towards Glacier 
Circle, whose beautiful lakes and forests were now clearly visible 
below. During this entire journey we felt strangely adventurous 
and solitary, not knowing what lay ahead, yet prepared for any 
eventuality. 

We arrived in the Circle at 6.30 p.m. and I immediately sent 
Fitzpatrick in search of the cabif, while directing the others, who 
were hampered by their loads, in finding the easiest way down. 
As the last man reached the valley, Fitzpatrick returned saying he 
could not locate the cabin. With dreadful visions of another night 
in the impervious tent, Miller and I scoured the valley for the hut, 
which we found by chance a little after dark, and hurried back to 
the others whom we had left at the base of the cliff. Here to our 
surprise and alarm we found that Latady and Day—whom we no 
longer expected—had followed us closely and were now descending 
the cliffs and grass slopes by flashlight. Putnam, Miller and I 
hastened up to help them over the most difficult places, and, after 
some difficulties, we all settled down exhausted at 2 a.m. in the 
comfortable cabin. 

The 18th proved a day of rest. Wandering through Glacier 
Circle and over the lower Deville Glacier, we watched avalanches 
tumble from near-by peaks and looked through the rain-clouds 
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for an interesting mountain to attempt the next day. Towards 
evening a red beam of sunlight brightened the snow on the N. 
wall of Selwyn, whose story-book summit rose gracefully from its 
E. ridge. Miller, Fitzpatrick and I decided then and there to try 
to climb that ridge. The others, still somewhat fatigued, or suffer- 
ing from sore toes, resolved to stay around camp. 

At 6.00 a.m. on the 19th the three of us crossed the Deville 
Glacier and, ascending an easy but interesting rock couloir E. of 
the Deville icefall, soon found ourselves on the upper glacier. 
Here our first difficulties began: fresh snow concealed the surface 
of the heavily crevassed glacier, so that two hours were required to 
cross to the base of Selwyn’s E. ridge. Progress then proved 
easier, though the sky, cloudless a little earlier, now became heavily 
overcast and fog concealed the near-by peaks. At 2 P.M. a series 
of soft snow slopes, somewhat in danger of avalanching, had to be 
negotiated carefully and slowly. Caution was needed in avoiding 
the large snow cornices that overhung the N. face. Towards four 
a break in the clouds showed us well above the summits of Topham, 
Macoun and Fox, and we reasoned that we now stood at about 
10,900 ft., about 200 ft. below the summit, dimly visible through the 
fog and about 300 yards away. At 4.30, however, just as we had 
overcome the last difficulties, a severe storm, which apparently had 
been raging all day below, closed in on us. On Fitzpatrick’s advice 
we decided, regretfully, to return. 

It was fortunate we did so. Back on the glacier at 6.15 we 
found no trace of the morning’s route, which had been completely 
covered by fresh snow. A new route had to be blazed across 
rapidly, as approaching darkness would cut off our retreat. In 
our hurry, we neglected our customary caution, and in the rush an 
unseen snow bridge on which I was treading suddenly collapsed, 
precipitating me 25 ft. below the surface of the glacier. Luckily 
Miller and Fitzpatrick rescued me in short order, and thereafter we 
carefully sounded for blue ice at every step. 

Exhausted by our activities of the day we reached the cabin 
after an 18-hour trip to find the rest of the group somewhat 
alarmed by the lateness of our return. We now learned to our 
great pleasure that Wilbur and Furnas had succeeded in climbing 
Mt. Topham during the day without difficulty, while Putnam, 
Latady and Day explored the lower Deville Glacier. 
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Meantime our supplies were exhausted and it was imperative to 
return to Base Camp. Accordingly, on the morning of the 20th, 
we set out in two separate groups on the long, wearisome, wet and 
hungry journey home. We left Glacier Circle only late in the 
day, crossed the IIlecillewaet névé in the fog by compass course, 
and were overtaken by darkness as we entered the woods below the 
glacier. After considerable trouble finding the fords across the 
brooks below the Vaux and IIlecillewaet Glaciers, we stumbled wet, 
starved and exhausted into Base Camp late at night, growling at 
the weather, yet retaining vivid and enjoyable memories of the 
wonderful snow country we had left behind. 

Most of the 21st was spent eating and recovering from our 
experiences of the previous six days. As the afternoon wore on 
we watched the sky begin to clear for the first time since our 
arrival. Late in the day Putnam and Furnas, somewhat more 
hurried than the rest of us, left for home. On the 22nd, our 
first rainless and cloudless day, we made an abortive attempt on 
Uto, but were forced back by serious avalanche conditions and 
waist-deep powder snow along the N. ridge. 

The 23rd saw us packing and preparing for departure. Though 
we wished our trip had been planned at a better season, when the 
summits would have been within easier reach, and when more pro- 
pitious skies would have smiled upon us, we did not regret visit- 
ing the Selkirks. On the contrary, we felt that our group had 
gained invaluable experience, experience which can be obtained in 
the mountains only at times of stress under difficult situations. 
All of us, except Miller, who had previously visited the Selkirks, 
had discovered a wonderful new mountain range, which we know 
will call us again in less troubled times. All of us felt the healthy 
glow of satisfaction which comes only from battling with the 
elements. But—far more important—we had learned that ob- 
stacles, however insurmountable they may at first appear, can al- 
ways be overcome by confident human beings, working together 
towards a common goal. 
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O NE article could not possibly describe the climbing done every 

year in Washington by scouts and boys of scout age. This 
piece is about boy climbers, but it is also about Washington and her 
great wilderness areas—future playground of the nation. In orient- 
ation, allow me to indicate some of the climbing opportunities avail- 
able to the youth of every town in the state. Later I should like 
to present three 15-year-old boys with whom I have climbed in this 
great northwestern wilderness. 

In addition to its own great snow peak, Mt. Rainier, every 
town has access to innumerable minor peaks as well, where boy- 
scouts, mountaineering clubs, and the public in general may obtain 
recreation within a few miles of their own city limits. 

Starting north of Portland on the Washington bank of the 
Columbia, Longview climbers trek up 9761-ft. St. Helens, volcanic 
peak of ethereal beauty known in Washington Indian legend as 
the pure snow maiden whose suitors were the braves now known 
as Rainier and Adams. Fifty or 60 miles to the N., scouts from 
my home town, Chehalis, and from her twin city, Centralia, may 
choose between St. Helens, Adams or Rainier, all within a 70-mile 
radius. Every clear day Olympia youth living in the shadow of 
their state capital dome view Rainier’s great bulk only 55 miles 
E.S.E. Tacoma’s playground is Rainier. Its city limits are only 
a scant 25 miles airline to the Mount Rainier National Park bound- 
ary, and views of the city are dominated by this majestic snow 
sentinel. Columbia Crest, highest ground in Washington, is only 
40 miles as the bombers fly from downtown Tacoma. Members of 
Mountaineers, Inc., and other Seattle climbers from their central 
location on Puget Sound, may ferry to the Olympics or choose 
among the climbing areas in the vicinity of (1) Snoqualmie Pass, 
(2) Carbon River Entrance, Mount Rainier National Park, and 
(3) Stevens Pass. Everett Mountaineers, affiliated with Moun- 
taineers, Inc., Seattle, are farther from the climbing and skiing on 
Mount Rainier, but have primary claim on 10,436 ft. Glacier Peak, 
volcanic snow king of a wilderness which should be preserved for 
future generations in a GLACIER PEAK NATIONAL Park. Students 
from Western Washington College of Education at Bellingham 
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(where the mountains meet the sea) find their city fairly crowded 
into the bay by mountains which rise above the unbroken wilder- 
ness extending far to the E. Their climbing program includes 
Mount Baker, 10,750 ft. monarch of the region and the exciting 
rock and ice of Shuksan, 9038 ft. companion peak. 
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Here in my home mountains—of the numerous climbs made 
annually by young climbers—the writer wishes to select three ac- 
complished by his own boy companions as examples of adventure 
and achievement open to boys in a Shangri La where pioneer climbs 
are still a matter of course. 


I 

Fresh from the track fields of Europe, as member of the 1935 
American track team to France, I found myself back in my old 
stamping grounds teaching English at Fremont Union High School 
not 10 miles from Stanford University, where I had studied during 
the previous three years. In one of my classes was Norm Doyle, a 
rangy towhead with blue eyes. 

Norm and I formed one of those rare teacher-student combina- 


tions that has lasted through the intervening years. Together we 
hiked the California coast range from Monterey to Half Moon 
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Bay. Many a Friday afternoon found us assembling our gear in a 
Fremont classroom, getting an early start for a weekend of camping 
in Big Basin or along the ocean beaches. We exchanged books on 
climbing and arctic exploration. Norm soon became the high 
school authority on Arctic expeditions and began compiling an 
Arctic library. When Bradford Washburn invited me to accom- 
pany him on his Mount Lucania (17,150-ft., fourth highest peak on 
the continent) expedition, Norm was as thrilled as I. While we 
wrapped pound packages of Santa Clara Valley prunes and apri- 
cots for Lucania we worked out plans for the first of three expedi- 
tions we were to make together during the following five years. 
It is with the first of these, executed in late summer 1937, this 
story deals. 

Norm was just 15 when he reached the top of West Peak, 
treacherous, seldom-climbed summit of Mount Anderson in the 
eastern Olympics. The climb was the climax of a 10 days’ back- 
pack trip from Lena Lake, where Tumwater Council once had 
their wilderness camp. In the days preceding we had made several 
climbs which, along with carrying 42-lb. packs along high Olympic 
ridges, served to put us in shape to accomplish our major objective, 
the climb of West Peak. 

The two other members of this West Peak expedition were 
Fred Almos, another 15-year-old Sunnyvale, California, schoolboy 
and my sister Sarah. Fred, now a six-footer, is fighting with the 
R. C. A. F. somewhere in England. He had been one of the party 
from the inception of the idea during a Fremont Freshman English 
class. Sarah had been my companion on countless climbs through- 
out our normal school days at Bellingham and later. 

Anderson’s West Peak had been climbed twice before. First, 
by E. B. Hamilton, a unique figure whose ardent love for the wilds, 
with the knowledge that he was soon to die, caused him to elect to 
spend a great many of his remaining hours ranging the Olympics. 
Usually travelling cross country, he carried a huge pack, which 
included a bulky and heavy set of camera equipment. I have found 
his calling card, a photographic exposure card on the summits of 
many peaks throughout the range. The second ascent was made 
6 years later, when, after many attempts to interest others in the 
venture, I followed Hamilton’s route from the Eel Glacier up that 
evil-looking, axe blade of a ridge and finally stood alone on the 
summit of West Peak. I did not know as I examined the summit 





MT. BAKER, CHRISTMAS, 1941 
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MT. BAKER FROM SHUKSAN FLANK 
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MT. ST. HELENS AND SPIRIT LAKE 
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cairn, and experienced a thrill of admiration for the man who had 
placed it there on that lonely throne and then had scratched the 
inscription, “E. B. Hamilton, Chehalis, August 1930” on a couple 
of slate slivers, that he had died in Arizona only a few months 
before. 

Yes, it was a third ascent—but on such a peak! Viewed from 
across the valley of the Quinalt two days before as we topped a 
pass on a ridge of Mount Lacrosse, its curved grey ridge presented 
an awesome spectacle. This sudden first sight of the peak had 
deeply affected each climber as only the view of a longtime objec- 
tive can do. 

Fred had remained at the forest service shelter at Anderson 
Pass. Sarah, Norm and I stood at the base of the curiously curled 
rock at the base of West Peak. How evil, even menacing, it ap- 
peared! Its ridge, knife-edged in the extreme, dropped sheer on the 
left thousands of feet to the ice of Hanging Glacier. And so steeply 
it descended on the right a slip would have meant sure death. A 
steep snow slope reached several fingers of glare ice up along its 
60° slope. 

As we paused to mentally tighten our belts for the assault on 
the ridge, I unsheathed my movie camera for some action shots. 

East Peak, which we had climbed earlier in the day, had not 
been easy. There had been steep ice where only steep snow should 
have been. Standing on the East Peak slopes kicking steps in the 
ice without benefit of crampons, ice-axe or rope had been nerve- 
wracking. Now this monstrous ridge presented itself. 

Norm broke the silence with, “Well, we can’t tackle it any 
sooner !”’ and started up the first pitch. “Did we want to climb this 
after all?”’, at once a question and a cry of dismay echoed by all 
who have gotten within sight of the peak, was Sarah’s reaction to 
the ridge. 

Norm’s long reach enabled him to move up easily to the first 
shale step. Without hesitating he straddled the narrow shale and 
worked his way up to the first resting place. What Sarah lacked 
in reach was made up in nerve. The movie shot of her doing that 
pitch by sheer strength and acrobatics caused my mother at its first 
showing to cry out in alarm. But the shot most thrilling to me 
is one of Norm on the summit looking out from his first mountain 
triumph with the far-seeing eyes of youth—seeing more than the 
view from the peak—seeing beyond the horizon more distant peaks 
to conquer. 
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Perhaps Gordon Flint’s ascent of Rainier, August 11th, 1941, 
on his 16th birthday is the reason for my writing this. A season’s 
climbing seemed to provide a heterogeneity of material from solos 
in the Olympics and Cascades to the organized climbs of the 
Mountaineers, Inc. Consequently, I finally decided upon the three 
stories of the adventures of three boys all of whom had begun 
climbing at the age of 15 or earlier. 

During the summer of 1938 I was again in Alaska with Brad- 
ford Washburn exploring in the Chugach Mountains. After that 
first ascent of Saint Agnes (13,250 ft.), highest in this previously 
untouched range, I was not to climb another great peak until my 
ascent of Rainier in July, 1941. This climb was so keenly satisfying 
that I determined to attempt a second ascent within a month, this 
time by a different route and with members of my Chehalis scout 
troop. 

It might not be out of place to say a few words for the scout 
leaders and scout mothers who have started boys out in moun- 
taineering. Incidentally, so many Eagle scouts are members of 
Mountaineers, Inc. that they consider forming a climbing fraternity 
within the club composed solely of Eagles. Though I speak here 
of what has been done in Chehalis particularly, similar programs 
exist in scout troops all over the west. Many fine climbers trace 
their early interest in mountaineering to the program of camping 
and outdoor training of the Boy Scouts of America. 

February, 1941, found me at work in my home town, where 
for six months I had the satisfaction of being scoutmaster of one 
of the best troops in the council. I do not accept the credit for 
the high records of accomplishment achieved by Troop 20, Chehalis. 
The pace was set by dynamic Rufe Kiser, University of Wash- 
ington mile star, and later maintained by Bob Adamson of Chehalis 
who, to quote his own words, “hardly ever spent more than five 
evenings a week with the troop.” I just rolled along on their mo- 
mentum with frequent assists from Mrs. Anderson, mother of 
Bob and of three other Eagle scout sons. She deserves a plaque 
in National Scout Headquarters for her inspired service to Chehalis 
youth. Aided by her tireless assistance, in addition to the Scout 
Mothers Club, plus Rufe’s inspired policies, I experienced the hap- 
piest, most productive half-year of scouting I have known before 
or since. 
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When Rufe took over Twenty he specified that the mothers 
should allow their boys to go on all the hikes. That became the 
prerequisite for membership in the troop. If Junior didn’t like 
outdoor stuff there were other troops in town! Among other 
things Rufe started a troop at the Washington State Training 
School where he was working during his Chehalis residence, ran 
both troops well. The Scout Mothers Club was inaugurated at 
his suggestion, a happy idea every scout troop should copy. I had 
only to outline my hike plans for the month and they were as good 
as accomplished. On various treks twice a month during my three- 
day leaves Chehalis scouts, 25 or 30 strong with their scoutmaster, 
assisted by explorer scouts such as 15-year-old Gordon Flint, took 
over the forests and peaks as far afield as Point Success on Mount 
Rainier. Merchants vied with each other to furnish the trucks, 
gas and oil—even drivers for these expeditions. Nothing like it 
has been seen prior to the U.S.O. 

Managing these forays into the wilderness was not always a 
Sunday school picnic even with Flint’s help. Yet, with patrol or- 
ganization, there was rarely any trouble that could not be handled 
by a little group pressure. For instance, when an obstreperous 
tenderfoot with antisocial tendencies started screaming and cursing 
and wound up biting the ear of a brother scout to whom he had 
taken an intense dislike, the boys of his patrol voted to dunk him 
three times in frigid Johnson Creek. This was May. Washing- 
ton’s streams were ice water. Johnson Creek was too cold for 
swimming though a few boys had tried it. Nevertheless, a thought- 
ful scoutmaster turned his back while group discipline took place. 
The results were marvelous. 

A high spirited gang of boys piled out of a borrowed pick-up 
truck at Paradise Valley on an August evening, started hilariously 
preparing a cabin supper. That was the day on which Leon 
Brigham, Jr., lost his life on the other side of the mountain. The 
boys will long remember Rainier, 1941, not only as their first 
attempt, and for some, conquest, of the summit of the state but 
also on account of the adventure it provided. As it turned out, of 
the four boys, Gordon Flint, Bob Quick, Dan McDonald, and Don 
Lawler, only Gordon and Bob proved capable of the summit climb. 
Dan succumbed to muscle cramps early in the trip. Don was not 
only inexperienced but just barely 14. 

However, Flint and Quick were well conditioned. During my 
previous three-day leave we had climbed St. Helens twice. Both 
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made Point Success in good style though Quick experienced a bit 
of mountain sickness at the Kautz icefall. 

Curiously enough we had more difficulty reaching 10,000 ft., 
the elevation of our camp, than on the climb from that point to 
the summit. Our difficulty arose from confusion in our minds at 
the start caused by two different people advising us in rapid succes- 
sion, each recommending a different route. In crossing the Nis- 
qually we headed for the wrong gully and wasted three hours and 
considerable energy on what proved to be an impossible route for 
the party. We then gave up the attempt to follow directions now 
so hopelessly garbled, ascended the Nisqually a mile, crossed the 
Wilson, reached 10,000 ft. on the ridge below the snowfield shaped 
like and called “The Turtle” above which is located Camp Hazard. 

It was after sunset. The temperature was dropping rapidly. 
Already Dan had had several attacks of muscle cramps, caused, no 
doubt, by the unusual exercise or perhaps by the exertions of at- 
tempting to scale the walls of the Nisqually. The attacks were be- 
coming so severe, it was evident we should not be able to reach 
Hazard at 11,500 ft. where were located the R.N.P.S. sleeping 
bags which head guide Clark Schurman had kindly given us per- 
mission to use so we sought shelter on a gelid cliff and waited for 
the moon to come up. Close contact and constant shivering kept 
us from freezing. The increasing cold two hours later made it im- 
perative to seek a more protected location. We roped up quickly 
so as not to freeze temporarily unmittened hands. Hiking slowly so 
as not to stimulate perspiration we reached the summit of a broad 
rock-strewn ledge. There we set about the two hour job (the 
longer we worked the longer we kept warm) of building our night’s 
bivouac shelter. A circular rock wall four feet high enclosing a 
sand floor, Flint subsequently dubbed it “Frigid-Air.” <A blaze of 
kindle sticks kept us warm and heated tea for us while we arranged 
ourselves for the remainder of the night as best we could in our 
pack-sacks and extra clothing. 

Clouds gathered and a summit attempt seemed inadvisable. 
When they began to dissipate at 6 a.m., Flint convinced me that we 
should make a reconnaissance climb to Hazard. In spite of the con- 
ditions I acquiesced. Had Flint not insisted that we take every- 
thing necessary for a climb, particularly the crampons for which 
there was little use on the easy snow slopes below the icefall, we 
could not have profited from the improved conditions at Hazard. 
His straight thinking turned failure into success. 





GLACIER PEAK (10,456 ft.) 


MT. RAINIER, SHOWING PT. SUCCESS (1.), KAUTZ ROUTE (center 1.), 
NISQUALLY GLACIER (center r.) AND GIBRALTAR (r.) 


Photos, H. S. Smith 





BLUE GLACIER, MT. OLYMPUS 
Photo, H. S. Smith 


SEATTLE SCOUT TROOP ON A PEAK OF THE OLYMPICS, 1941 
Photo, N. Bright 
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Leaving Frigid-Air at six (climbers generally get off from Haz- 
ard by four) we reached the high camp under the icefall at 8.15. 
Lingering looks at the Park Service sleeping bags cached in the 
rocks aroused in each of us the temptation to remain and satisfy our 
night’s longing for the comfort we had had to forego. 

The icefall and the route past Wapowety Cleaver where we 
paused for a can of fruit juice was absurdly easy. Merely following 
steps hacked in the ice by our recent predecessors we had only to 
conserve our energy and hope that the favorable winds might hold 
back the cloud cotton hovering beyond the dome of the mountain. 

Doing the rest step for 100 paces with a minute or two rest in 
between brought us to the summit of Point Success just as the 
winds changed and the clouds moved in. Slowly climbing against 
time and the wind we had made five thousand feet in five hours. We 
were disappointed that the view was obscured and that we had no 
time to hike the half mile to Columbia Crest, only 250 ft. higher, 
across a little dip in the smaller crater now obscured by swirling 
mists. 

That is all, except that Flint became 16 years of age the moment 
we reached Point Success, and, oh yes, scouts from Troop Twenty 
this summer conducted their own climb of Mount Adams. 


RS 


“T’m falling!” My companion had slipped from his steps on the 
35° snow slope we had been traversing below the serrated ridge of 
the rugged S. peak of Mount Constance. Several hundred feet 
below, the slope terminated at the brink of one of the spectacular 
cliffs rising from the valley separating the S. and N. peaks of the 
mountain. Turning my head I was shocked to see him 30 ft. below 
completely out of control, gaining momentum rapidly as he sped 
downward. He turned over twice attempting to get both hands 
on his ice-axe which swung from one hand absolutely useless to 
him. With no means of executing an effective arrest, he did not 
succeed in appreciably slackening his speed and was moving at a 
terrific rate when he shot over the edge and disappeared from 
sight. 

As I write this now (September, 1942) three months after the 
event, my mind is gripped by the sheer horror of that moment high 
on Constance, one of the most rugged and inaccessible peaks of 
the eastern Olympics. It does no good to conjecture of the possible 
terrible consequences of that slip. The simple narration of the 
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facts of the incident is sufficient to convey the degree of my emo- 
tion. 

Neither does it help any to attempt to rationalize. Obviously 
falls are hazards of climbing. Anyone is liable to slip. And David 
Harrah had climbed for several years before that day on Constance. 
He was even a member of the Mountaineers, Inc., and was one of 
their keenest junior climbers, making all the climbs his school 
schedule allowed. The point is, at the time of the accident, we were 
travelling unroped. 

David fell. There was nothing I could do. I do not remember 
during his swift passage down the slope whether or not I had 
called out to him to kick his toes into the slope or if it would have 
helped if I had. There was no sound as he shot from view over 
the brink of the cliff. 

“Are you there?” I called. Words cannot express the shock I 
suffered. “I’m hurt!” Thank God! “Can you hang on?” “I’m 
hurt!” 

I found him where he had come to rest in a clump of mountain 
shrubs. His face was in a grievous condition. In passing over a 
projecting rock three middle teeth had been torn from his upper 


jaw, leaving a gaping hole. A wound in his lower lip the shape of 
an inverted V, the point of which bisected the lip, allowed it to 
suspend in ragged flaps exposing the lower jaw. There he lay, in- 
jured and bleeding, three teeth gone, several others so badly dam- 
aged they were later removed, his lip severely damaged and his leg 
an agony of torture. Yet, his first words to me serve as an epic 
example of that exhortation of the Mountaineers, Inc.: “You shall 


1 


acquire a sense of humor that will tide you over the trying places. 

With gallant effrontery, out of a battered mouth from which no 
consonants such as t’s and d’s were to emerge for some time due 
to the absence of those upper middle teeth, he summoned the 
crack, “Well, Norm, ’s a goo(d) (t)hing we ha(d) (t)hose 
s(t)eaks las(t) nigh(t)!” D.H. could not have made a kinder, 
more thoughtful and consoling remark to me that sorrowful mo- 
ment. 

How bad was the leg I wondered, as I sank my ice-axe to the 
hilt in the snow slope, tied a bowline around his waist and attached 
the rope to the iceaxe. Could he walk? If not, I should have to 
leave him and go for help. A light snow commenced to fall. It 
would, I knew, be most dangerous to him in his condition to have 





1From The Mountaineer’s Ten Commandments, translated, condensed and 
supplemented from Louis Trenker’s books by Wolf Bauer. 
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to spend the night above the timberline. Shock and exposure 
might prove fatal. 

“Do you think you can walk?” “I don’t know.” Fortunately 
no large blood vessels had been severed. The blood barely oozed 
from the wounds. However, activity would increase its flow. 

“My glasses are gone.” Fifty feet below, at the lower extrem- 
ity of the steep couloir in which David’s hurtling descent had ended, 
lay his hat, on the very edge of the cliff. Perhaps his glasses were 
nearby. Sensing my intention, he begged, “Please don’t look for the 
glasses,” adding with terrible emphasis, “If anything happens to 
you, I haven’t a chance of getting out of here.” 

As I picked up the cap and turned back to him I suddenly feared 
that heavy bleeding might commence before I could reach him. 
Thinking how Whymper after a bad fall during a lone scramble on 
the Matterhorn had saved his own life by using snow to stop such 
bleeding I called to David, “Put a handful of snow in your mouth.” 

In a moment the bleeding ceased completely and I applied a 
compress and jaw bandage. I tied myself into the rope leaving only 
10 feet between us and put the remainder into my pack. Helping 
David to his feet, I commenced kicking big flat bucket steps to save 
the leg any unnecessary strain. Mentally considering the factors of 
the problem, the only solution was to get D. H. back to the comfort 
and shelter of Miner Karnes’ cabin, from which we had started at 
six, as soon as possible. David was able to walk though the leg 
injury, first diagnosed as a strain, later turned out to be a bone 
chip. The actions of this 15-year-old were heroic in the extreme. 

“Surely is too bad to spoil your vacation this way,” he remarked. 
Poor David! He would be forced to give up his first great trip— 
the annual Mountaineers’ outing. 

As we paused to rest at the point from which he had fallen, 
David slipped his little camera out of his parka, made the necessary 
adjustments to allow for the weather conditions, and snapped a pic- 
ture of me ahead on the rope. The picture, composed surprisingly 
well, measures accurately the degree of the slope. It was approxi- 
mately 35°. 

Before we regained the ridge David was wondering how ex- 
pensive this was all going to be for Dad. He did not conjecture 
upon how proud Dad was going to be of a son who had gone 
through a real test of fire and displayed throughout the ordeal re- 
sources of strength few realized he possessed. 

When we reached the ridgetop, I was forced to leave him in a 
hollow in the rocks with only an extra parka as protection from the 
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falling snow while I sought an easier return route. The first gully 
I descended was choked with great bands of bright red rock, no 
doubt heavy with the ore for which Miner Karnes has spent half a 
lifetime searching. Almost two hours later, after a punishing 
scramble down cliffs and rockslides, I returned heavy hearted. I 
had not even been able to locate the pass at timberline. 

We should have to return over the serrated ridge, gendarme 
after gendarme, the way we had come. It involved some fairly 
stiff rock climbing. During my reconnaissance I had made note of 
every possible bivouac spot. Not a 100 ft. from where D. H. lay, 
just beyond the peak of the next gendarme, was a more or less 
protected spot in an angle of the rock where partial shelter might be 
obtained. Several wind-dried snags would provide firewood. 

David raised his head as I approached. Much depressed at 
failure to locate an easier route, I told him the truth, “We shall 
have to return along the ridge the way we came. How far do you 
think you can make it?’ “I can make it to timberline,” he said as 
he rose, shivering violently. Strong words! His actions were 
stronger. Throughout our subsequent descent which took twelve 
hours, David’s courage never flagged. 

We had to stop every time we lost the track and search the 
rocks for a nail mark or the snow for a bootprint. Descending a 
vertical cliff by tiny holds I held David’s feet in place with my hands 
guiding them down step by step. It was still daylight when we 
reached our pass at timberline. The exercise had warmed him and 
stopped the shivering; possibly it had counter-balanced any effects 
of shock. 

“Do you suppose I could eat some lunch here?” he asked. Feel- 
ing that his hunger was a good omen and hoping that taking food 
might not be injurious I consented. He was able to accomplish the 
feat of lunch only by placing the morsels of food between his back 
teeth and by tilting his head back under a bottle of pop allowing the 
liquid to trickle down his throat. 

The remainder of the descent was an endless torture. A trail 
in name only, a mile above the road we lost it completely and were 
forced to do two hours of bushwhacking through typical Wash- 
ington jungle. Anyone familiar with the jungle growth along the 
Dosewallips River will appreciate the effort required to drop down 
through crisscrossed logs in complete darkness only to have to haul 
oneself out again, to walk logs, swing down over cliffs on boughs of 
vine maple, to fight devil clubs, slip on boulders, fall and rise and 
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keep going, on and on and on. When we reached the road David 
had no emotions left, so cruel had been the effort to make each step. 

At the cabin David drew the bandage below his chin, stepped 
toward the mirror. “My God, this can’t be I!” he exclaimed. Dad 
Karnes helped me to make D. H. as comfortable as possible before 
I left at earliest dawn on the run down the river road to telephone 
out for help. 

The Forest Service put through my calls without delay. David’s 
father said he would take the next ferry to Port Townsend in spite 
of the fact that David thought he ought not to leave his civilian 
defense duties in Seattle. Doctor Schaill of Port Townsend, just 
going into surgery when the call came, said he would be available 
on David’s arrival. 

A kindly farmer and his wife drove me back along the Dosey 
Canyon road to get David ready and transport him to the canal 
road at Brinnon where he was transferred into a waiting patrol car 
which was equipped with a stretcher. What his father will not 
soon forget was the request D. H. made of him when they met in 
the surgery at Townsend: “I owe Norman a bill of nine dollars for 
my share of the food. Will you pay it for me?” 

Mr. Harrah stepped outside to consult with Doctor Schaill. A 
nurse who meant well applied some kind of sulfa powder as she 
voiced her feelings that D. H. should have spent his vacation at 
lower altitudes. His reply pleased me greatly and made a splendid 
quotation to end the story, “As soon as I can, I’m going to return 
to Constance and complete the trip. It’s grand country,” he said. 
And he meant it. Thanks to Doctor Schaill’s skillful diagnosis and 
the fine medical treatment he received, David is now completely 
healed of his injuries. His determination to continue with his 
climbing plans regardless of misfortune doubtless hastened his re- 
covery. 

In a recent letter D. H. describes first rate climbs he has made 
during the past month with other fine young members of the Moun- 
taineers. 

Because I refuse to console myself with the rationalization that 
the accident resulted from risks everpresent in mountaineering, I 
repeat, had we been roped at the time, the accident should not have 
happened. Furthermore... “You shall not underrate a mountain 
trip ... You must overwhelm the mountains, not the mountains 
you. You shall set yourself a goal that is equal your ability but also 
be able, on the other hand, to renounce that goal and turn back if 
necessary.” 
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1. Go West, Young Man, Go West 


A’ last, the bus pulled out of New York City into New Jersey, 

and from Pulaski Highway there was that last sight of the big 
town: of the skyscrapers on the battery which the newcomer hope- 
fully greeted 13 months before. Never did this famous skyline look 
more beautiful to me than on that summer afternoon, when I was 
about to turn my back to things of yesterday forever. 

Evening sank over the rounded hills of Pennsylvania, the sun 
was setting in glory, the sky flaming for a while before the night 
came down to earth on quiet wings; the first night of the great 
trip to unknown futures. A reddish-golden moon swam from be- 
hind the wooded hills and rose over the continent which lay ahead. 

After farewell, experiences turn to memories. While I was 
looking straight ahead, as one relaxed yet still trembling in a hidden 
fever, they crept up to my consciousness like friendly beings whom 
you greet and are grateful for. During 13 months of living in 
New York, I had never been beyond the Hudson Highlands. Now 
I recalled happy hours I had spent with the many friends I had 
found almost at once in the Appalachian Mountain Club, many 
of whose members had done extensive climbing in the Alps. Mod- 
est in height as the Hudson Highlands are, they offer plenty to the 
nature-loving hiker; they are surprising in their loneliness, con- 
sidering the close vicinity to a city of eight million inhabitants, and 
they hold much variety for the rock climber who is looking out for 
practice. 

The Arden Cliffs and Palisades, Storm King and Breakneck 
Ridge were visited on many Sundays. Fritz Wiessner was the 
first to take me out to Breakneck Ridge, the ugly name of which 
is contradicted by its solid rock and beautiful location. Who does 
not like the “Cat Walk” with its delicate traverse, the great ex- 
posure which prevails here and at the cliffs of Storm King just 
across the Hudson? I am still full of admiration for Mrs. Marion 
Millar, for she was leader of a rope on which I found myself with 
her and Percy Olton, not only on the “Underhill” route with its 
intricacies, but also on the difficult “Pollock” route where, in the 
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upper part of the rock wall, we were caught by a thunderstorm. 
I owe my gratitude to Beckett Howorth, Paul van Anda, Walter 
Spofford, to Joel Fisher of the A.A.C. and many others who 
helped me find the way again to mountains and companions. And 
there is one of whom I think quite often, companion on most high- 
land climbs, a brilliant, modest, very young and charming man: 
Don Babenroth, of rare promise.. He fell, fatally injured, at Arden 
Cliffs in 1940 and left us in brief and sorrow beyond measure. 

They were an outlet, these hikes and climbs, these ski trips 
to Bear Mountain and “Old Silver Mine,” the march to Tiorati 
Lake, across wild Fingerboard, along the “Appalachian” trail for 
many miles, Hook Mountain, rising steeply from the Hudson 
River and on Anthony’s Nose gleaming in wintry sunset above the 
roofs of Bear Mountain Inn. I remember a deer jumping with 
grace out of the forest and across the road, and a thousand stars 
illuminating sky’s wide cupola; the climbs on Undercliff and the 
sheer faces of the Englewood Cliffs; the slender spire of fantastic 
“Man in the Rock” next to Alpine; the night in camp at Hessian 
Lake, the last walk over Storm King Mountain from Cornwall to 
West Point. 

A voice kept saying: “Young Man, Go West!” and the urge 
kept on, growing through the weeks and months. And now I found 
myself carried away by the relentless wheels, from East to West, 
through night and day, across the wheatlands and prairies, on 
Fourth of July next to the Rockies in Wyoming, without re- 
gret or homesickness for what was now behind, only joy of being 
on the way again, to capture distance, space, and opportunity, fall- 
ing in love at once with what I saw (or thought to see,) from early 
morning when the sun was rolling out of the hills up into open 
sky, along the yellow river between reddish ramparts of rocks and 
sand dunes in Wind River Canyon, past the pinnacles and caves of 
Hell’s Half Acre amidst the sandy vastness of the prairies, the far 
West where I was aiming. What had been missed for months, what 
I had dreamed of in dark hours, was delivered when I saw the 
mountain meadows, cool and blooming, stretched below the sil- 
houette of distant peaks; when I saw endless forests, in states of 
which the very names were intriguing: Montana, Idaho, and then 
my goal, Washington State, northwest corner of the nation. 

Those last three hours of the four-day trip, from Lookout Pass 
down through the valley, on to the blueness of the fjords, bays 
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which belong to quiet Coeur d’Alene Lake, the last stretch through 
the fertile valley, with Mica Peak and Mount Spokane framing 
the clear horizon to the West, brought me home again. Indeed, I 
felt it then; I know it now and pray in thankfulness that it came 
true: home for the wanderer, the aim of early settlers a hundred 
years ago, eternal hope of the last man on earth, striving with 
power of belief for a fulfillment which he builds himself. 


2. Home Again 


To live in Spokane means to be indeed one of the “Children of 
the Sun.” Enough to say that here I found contentment in my work 
without which there is no happiness of living. The second night 
saw me exploring at Minnehaha, in the foothills of Mt. Spokane, 
less than four miles from the downtown district, full of rock walls, 
slabs, chimneys—everything at hand for climbing practice. The 
first Sunday brought an experience quite new for me: dense under- 
brush on Rugged Mtn. (5000 ft.), an isolated wilderness with vir- 
gin timber, bears, and rocky scenery, only 30 miles from town. 
The weekend after: Rocks of Sharon, another of the scenic spots 
within an hour’s drive, and frequent goal thereafter. There also 
was the first night in the open, under the western skies, and many 
were to follow, the revue of stars parading with their magic gleam 
overhead, the flames of the campfire, and, best of all, friends to 
share the solitude when night wind sighs through grass and tree. 

The first outing of major size was staged two weeks after my 
arrival. With members of the Spokane Mountaineers I set out for 
the Selkirk Range. We drove to Priest Lake, Idaho, camped at 
Hunt Creek, and had an early start on Sunday morning. This day 
I was to see, the first time, Gunsight Mtn., Hunt Peak, and amaz- 
ing Chimney Rock, vertical monolith erected on the edge of the 
main mountain ridge. I climbed Mt. Roothan (7136 ft.), and 
thrilled by setting foot again on snow which stays forever on the 
highest slopes and rejoicing at the alpine flowers and the velvet 
softness of mountain meadows below giant cirques. Yes, this was 
home! 

This was rehearsal only for a big assault. Still mapping out a 
major climb as I was used to doing in Europe, I suggested a week- 
end trip to Mt. Rainier (14,408 ft.). A car, packed with six Mount- 
aineers and their equipment, left Spokane late on August 5th, 
exactly one month after I had come. The weather hardly promised 
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much, with clouds traveling fast over the desert. We slept scarcely 
four hours on the lawn before a school building near Yakima, and 
on Chinook Pass in the morning we saw the mountain before us, 
erect with its icy helmet, touching the sky in its height. We left 
White River camp at 11 a.m., after some talking back and forth 
with the park ranger who tried his best to discourage us from an 
attempt which, as he kept asserting, would be stopped by large 
crevasses running all round the mountain face like moats of a fort- 
ress.. After he had put me in charge of our party and given me 
responsibility for it, we said goodbye and hit the trail. 

Glacier Basin affords great contrasts with its alpine firs, the 
overwhelming nearness of the spectacular N. face of Mt. Rainier, 
loveliest flowers in abundance and grim avalanche tracks. There 
is a steep climb up Inter Glacier (some crevasses forced us to use 
the rope) to the ridge of Steamboat Prow, the last bare rock be- 
tween the glaciers. Arrival in camp was at 6.30 P.m., and we pitched 
the thin Zdarsky tent on rough scree, 10,000 ft. above Puget 
Sound. Little Tahoma stood guard, a sinister looking neighbor, 
while Rainier still wore a ring of sun around the blue and golden 
gleaming summit. Later, we witnessed the shadow of the gorgeous 
mountain projected clearly on the eastern skies. 

We were on our feet again at midnight, with full moonlight 
sweeping across the glacier on the wings of icy cold. No breakfast 
cooking in this altitude; sugar and raisins had to do. En route 
at 3 a.M., we had adventure which started right at the Prow with 
a stiff struggle, when we forced a way through ice, wildly broken 
by holes and séracs. Having this labyrinth behind, we found the 
going easy, though steep and lengthy as we gained in height. Mo- 
notonous trai] breaking was often interrupted when the next cre- 
vasse offered up the problem how, without too much detour, the 
other side could safely be reached. Some of these crevasses were 
very wide and deep. Two ice-walls proved a special hindrance ; one 
of them could be crossed from right to left in a traverse which caused 
some slips; the other, only 15 minutes below the rocks which form 
the summit crater, I climbed directly from Earl Ferrier’s should- 
ers, not without first breaking the shaft of my beloved ice-axe. The 
upper lip of this bergschrund was vertical and the ensuing slope 
steep. No further obstacle arose, discounting the tiresome scram- 
bling over lava rocks which bring the climber to the false summit, 
easternmost point of the extended crater rim. An easy hike along 
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the ridge, looking across the snow-filled crater (fumes of steam 
and smoke from the crevasses) leads to the highest point, Columbia 
Crest, 14,408 ft. in altitude. 

There was no cloud that day and a superb view rewarded us. 
We stayed three hours, resting, sleeping, and had a fast descent 
over the Emmons Glacier, broke camp on Steamboat Prow and hur- 
ried into the valley. There came the big moraine and right beyond 
the carpet of alpine flowers: Indian paintbrush, roses, anemones. 
The last rays of the evening sun painted the landscape with soft 
odors: pink, pale blue, grey, and under fir trees (solemn, huge and 
silent) our campfire shone in friendly greeting through dusk. Be- 
yond stood a lone guardian, Tahoma, “the Mountain that was 
God.” 

There came the fall with glowing colors, my first autumn in 
Spokane, and it brought numerous climbs of lesser peaks close to 
my new home: North Baldy (6185 ft.), W. of Priest Lake, with 
its gorgeous timber and a wealth of berries; Quartz Mountain 
(5200 ft.) and Horse Peak (5100 ft.), both on White Pine Ridge, 
to the steep rock summit of Shasta Butte (4868 ft.) and on to 
Signal Point of Mica Peak (5250 ft.), lookouts for the parade of 
lakes: Coeur d’Alene, Liberty, Hauser and Newman, Spirit and 
Twin, Pend d’ Oreille, Diamond, and all the others. Mt. Spokane 
(5808 ft.) is only 30 miles away from the city, with many trails 
through the fine forests, its bald summit looking over the limitless 
country, the lakes and mountains that belong to Idaho, Mon- 
tana and British Columbia. More than 100 times I have been up 
there in all seasons, in rain and sunshine, in frost and heat, when 
Bitter Root and Cabinet Ranges shone in the silver of the first new 
snow as I was taking mountain-ash berries and thistles home as a 
bouquet of fall’s beauty; when frost coated the meadows and 
beargrass withered into yellow patches, when clouds and fog en- 
veloped everything and we lit fires in the Vista House. When 
Christmas Eve fell on the mountain, snow and cold held a firm 
grip, the small flame of our candle light being the symbol of the 
Silent Night. We climbed to the summit on New Year’s night in 
heavy snowfall and dense fog, to see a dead year out, a young one 
in at midnight on the forlorn outpost, shaking hands with a dozen 
hardy climbers, then searching the way down to Cook’s Cabin 
through the darkness, to a hard bench next the fireplace. Winter 
had its supreme reign for all the months till May, with thrills of 
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perfect skiing on the wide open slopes and trails. I remember the 
E. slope from the Vista House and all the other fast runs from the 
top; the Tumble trail and Timberlane, Teakettle and the “Moun- 
taineers” site. Yes, this was home again. 

When spring arrived, (1940) I learned, against advice of know- 
ing friends, that muddy roads prevent early approach to higher 
and remoter mountain areas. I found this out myself at Calispel 
Peak when our car got hopelessly stuck 13 miles from the moun- 
tain ; a team of horses had to pull us out, we tore off the bumper, 
and three flat tires added to the experience. I learned it again 
when I intended to break through to Copper Butte, far N. in Col- 
ville National Forest, and had to stop on washed-out forest road be- 
tween the towns of Orient and Curlew, not far from Kettle Falls. 
We did climb Bulldog Mtn. (6000 ft.) on this day in April, along 
steep Echo Creek trail, yielding a good survey of our first objec- 
tive, and with a close-up view of Canadian mountains. After the 
last skiing days on Mt. Spokane, when we flew down the shining 
bowls of granulated sugar-snow, afterwards resting in spring sun 
on the granite rocks, stripped to the waist, with Easter lilies bloom- 
ing all along the tumbling creeks; after the first rock climbs out 
in Minnehaha and at Sharon, with lilacs now fragrant, we were 
set again for the new mountain summer. 

With 13 members in the party, early in May I led the climbing 
group of the Mountaineers over the N. ridge of Stevens Peak 
(6826 ft.) in the Bitter Root Range, a mountain on the boundary 
line of Idaho and Montana. Overnight camp was made in Fourth 
of July Canyon on the way to Wallace, and in the morning we 
drove our cars as far as to the Willow Creek Mine, next to Mullan. 
The climb was steep but fairly easy, on the tame back of a huge 
avalanche which filled out a gully coming down all the way from 
the main ridge to the trail. On snow and over simple rocks (deep 
cirques, steep cliffs to left and right) we followed the almost level 
ridge to the last pitch below the summit. There was extremely 
steep snow and then an overhanging cornice below the final cone, 
but soon enough we all stood at the cairn. Descent was made in 
avalanche tracks which were plentiful this season, and lots of fun 
was had by all when we glissaded most of the way down to Rein- 
deer Mine, where we hit the trail. 

Stuart Peak gave us spicier food to taste just two weeks later. 
This granite mountain lies in the Wenatchee Range, a part of the 
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Cascades. The long car trip on Saturday brought us to a campsite 
S.W. of our peak. We pulled in at midnight, to be aroused by 
Ome Daiber’s stentorian voice at 2.30 a.m., making it hardly worth- 
while to have gone to bed at all. It was a goodsized party which 
left camp at 4.00: 26 people, far too many for the tough climb it 
turned out to be. Over Stuart Pass we went on snow which had 
newly fallen, while summits all the way around shone pink and 
white, and Mt. Rainier stood dominating with all its grandeur. Mt. 
Stuart was ahead of us with rugged ridges, steep rock faces, giving 
the serious impression which always falls upon the observer at the 
first sight of a real mountain. There was the slip of one who 
dared glissading down the steep snowfield from the col, an incident 
which luckily did not result in fatal accident. Descending to Mt. 
Stuart’s W. face, we crossed its foot through icy gullies till finally 
we started climbing upwards in a winding couloir which seemed 
to lead straight to the summit ridge. The snow was steep and 
frozen hard, rock walls on both sides held us in line, and our gully 
narrowed more and gained in depth the higher we ascended. There 
was danger from the falling stones, difficult pitches made us lose 
time, and at 1.00 in the afternoon there came the command from 
our leader to turn our backs to the inhospitable mountain. We 
were some 1000 ft. below the summit, with steepest ice and rock 
ahead, and the decision to retreat was wise. On the descent there 
was enough excitement from many slips, barely stopped by the 
belaying men, and it was a stiff climb back across the separating 
mountain ridge to the camp and the cars. After a 17-hours’ trip 
we reached the end of our hike, and were in Spokane at 5 o’clock 
on Monday morning. 

The Spokane Mountaineers tried again in 1941 and failed once 
more, due to bad snow conditions. A member of the party was 
caught by avalanche but fortunately could be liberated. In 1942, 
finally, the W. face of Mt. Stuart succumbed to the determined 
third attempt. 

Here begins the story of a new acquaintance, when I went for 
the first time to Montana, into the mountains of the Cabinet Range. 
These peaks, between Troy-Libby in the N. and the Clark Fork 
River to the S., are not spectacular in height or size, but they hold 
all my mountaineer’s heart wishes for: from snow and ice to rock 
face, talus slope, and ridge—the wilderness of forests, and brisk 
air above the timberline ; lakes, alpine meadows, solitude. And all 
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this only 150 miles from home, easy to reach over a weekend. I 
started with a motor trip to scout approaches and went on the first 
hike to small St. Paul Lake, where the tremendous E. face of St. 
Paul Peak is mirrored in the quiet waters. From Milwaukee Pass 
we attempted Elephant Peak (7950 ft.) but were stopped 800 it. 
below the summit by an extremely sharp rock ridge which could be 
climbed only with pitons. Ed Dennis and Lawrence Stark attained 
the summit on this day after we had separated and proceeded on 
different routes. A struggle with vicious underbrush prevented us 
from reaching camp before the night had fallen, and all of us were 
quite exhausted. Next morning I set out alone for St. Paul Peak, 
and tired still from the great effort we had undergone the day be- 
fore. This was a fine experience, indeed, to be alone in the immen- 
sity of forests, meadows, boulders, rock, and snow; to climb a ver- 
tical chimney to a saddle in the summit ridge. 

Two weeks afterward I climbed the peak again (St. Paul Peak, 
7697 ft.). We camped near by Bull River Ranger Station on an 
ideal spot next to the road. Old Daily Trail brought our party 
to the steep rim of Moran Basin, where a clear glacier lake dreams 
amongst pines, sheer rock walls rising from the shore. From here 
along the tame N. ridge to the summit I went alone again, making 
the top in a short hour and cooling face and arms in the large 
snowfield on the highest crest. Sitting on small roof where the 
precipices break off into huge walls to E. and N., I spent my hour 
of reward, looking at legions of mountain peaks, looking for one 
which should be next. 

An intermezzo followed, one in presto tempo, when I paid a first 
visit to Glacier Park. Leaving Spokane at 6.00 a.m. on Saturday, 
we hardly stopped the car till we had reached Logan Pass that af- 
ternoon. A furious thunderstorm was just unloading and the 
crashes echoed through the inferno of darkened mountains. Eve- 
ning, however, came with peace when we pitched camp at Roes 
Creek near St. Mary Lake, with Red Eagle Mtn. rising steeply 
across the valley where we lit our fire. There was a full moon 
through the night, and the morning was cloudless for the sight- 
seeing trip we had planned. There was the trumpeting challenge 
of Going-to-the-Sun Mtn. (was ever better name invented for a 
mountain?) ; there was the citadel of Little Chief above the chalets 
of St. Mary Lake, the vertical bastions of Reynolds Mtn. and of 
Clements Mtn. and the large glacier fields of Mt. Jackson. From 
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Logan Pass, I climbed alone Mt. Oberlin (8150 ft.) which looks 
much steeper than it proves to be. I gazed at fantastic mountains 
in the panorama, and home we went that very afternoon, after the 
short stay amongst peaks and glaciers, marmots and bears, and all 
the lovely flowers of the Garden Wall. From Flathead Lake, of 
deep-blue color, we saw inspiring mountains in the Mission Range, 
and a fast journey through the prairies and from Ravalli all along 
the Clark Fork River, then passing through familiar country 
around Pend d’Oreille brought us home before 10 a.m., after 750 
miles in 40 hours, including a full day’s stay within the park. 
Back to the Cabinets on August 10th I went with Hermann 
Ulrichs, who was then visiting Spokane, and with a friend of his, 
Ben Falkenberg. This time we tried a new approach, one which 
led right into the very heart of our mountains. From Noxon 
Junction we followed a forest road, the last two miles quite bad 
and rough, to Rock Creek Meadows, a beauty spot between the 
steep walls of surrounding peaks. Stars filled the firmament and, 
with this blanket of the heavens high above, we went to sleep for 
a few hours, next to the log cabin of Mr. Jenkins who is caretaker 
for a mining company. He told us at the breakfast table that he 
had seen two grizzly bears on the high ridge which we were aiming 
for, and that these bears had killed a hunter recently. With this 
not too encouraging prospect we set out on a good trail, leading 
to Rock Lake, which we abandoned about a half mile from the 
lake’s S. end. Tackling the W. slopes first (quite steep but easy), 
proceeding then over the S. slope which consists of scree, we 
reached Ojibway Peak (7291 ft.) in short three hours. The view 
swept beyond Elephant Peak, Twin Peaks, Rock and St. Paul 
Peaks, all the way to Glacier Park. We built a cairn and left a 
note. Going along the ridge down to a saddle (anxiously looking 
out for bears and planning a defensive strategy), we then climbed 
on a short staircase (grass and rock) to the top of Point (7158 
ft.), a mountain which presents itself from Rock Creek Meadows 
as an even pyramid, and could appropriately be “Grizzly Mtn.” 
Again we built a cairn, for the ridge did not appear to have been 
visited before. Traversing our peak, we made descent along the 
sharp-edged S. ridge, with the S.E. face breaking off spectacularly 
to our left. From the next col, Ulrichs and I proceeded, slowly 
now due to the beating sun of high noon, following the N.W. 
ridge to the last summit of the day: Lost Horse Mtn. (7483 ft.) 
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which, like all other mountains of this region, has a tame side 
as well as a pretentious one. 

We left a cairn here, too, and some notes in a can, enjoyed the 
view a little while, debated whether to continue to the neighbored 
Flattop Mtn., deciding finally that we had done enough. To spend 
some hours on steep slopes, covered with underbrush and slanting 
grass holds, the sun mercilessly beating down and not a drop of 
water to be had, was a finale which one gladly ends. However, 
the discovery of this remote section drew me for many further 
visits. The Labor Day weekend offered opportunity of coming 
back and trying more. After the ghastly drive to Rock Creek 
Meadows, whose last two miles wreck any car and tax the driver, 
there was again a perfect night for camping under open sky. We 
left the meadows rather late, stepping over many water snakes 
which crawled along the trail. The series of waterfalls which 
tumble down from Rock Lake’s border high above added pleasure 
to our walk. The lake itself is beautiful, hemmed in by the 
smooth rock walls of Ojibway on the one side and the cliffs and 
towers of Rock Peak on the other. While our company stayed 
here, I left the lake at 10 a.m. with Frank Hefferlin, of the Spokane 
Mountaineers. We passed along the western lake shore, fought 
with a zone of dense underbrush, and finally climbed the narrow 
brook bed, through waterfalls and over smooth rock pitches, till 
we had access to the open meadows. A last steep slope ends in 
Milwaukee Pass, the same col which I had reached before from 
St. Paul Lake in the N. Out of the pass up to the summit of the 
mountain took us two hours of fast ascent through the interesting 
E. face. We traversed scree slopes, turning left below the towers 
of the N.E. ridge; then used the bed of a small creek, which is the 
outlet of an icefield we discovered later on. From the top of this 
gully our route went on steep slabs and through two conspicuous 
chimneys, the rope being used at only one short pitch. We 
reached the end of the N.E. ridge in a small gap, from which we 
gazed into the basin underneath the N. face with its vertical cliffs 
and hanging snow-fields. There was a short distance over the 
steep ridge to the top, which consists of twin summits of almost 
equal height, connected by a knife-edge which somewhat taxed 
our sense of balance. Again we found no signs of former visitors, 
and ours was the job of building cairns atop each of the lofty 
peaks (Rock Peak 7563 ft.) The wide round of the Cabinets 
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was displayed on this holiday from A and Snowshoe Peaks far 
in the N. to Engle Peak far to the S. There came a cool breeze 
from the glacier field high in the E. face of the mountain. We 
made a fast descent of two hours to Rock Lake, then broke camp 
and slept that night close to the pebbly shore of the Bull River, 
bidding goodbye next morning to another summer which had 
passed. 

Again there came the many hikes during the fall, the lazy 
rests on top of Mt. Spokane, watching the haze of autumn air and 
smoke and blaze of forest fires, the days declining more and more 
while nature died in marvelous coloring. One night in town, 
before the fireplace of Hotel Davenport, I met Paul Petzoldt, 
known for his feats in the assaults on K2. From our meet- 
ing grew a friendship which was consolidated in later weeks 
when our skis skimmed over the early snow of a new winter. 
These days were full of thrills and I wish they had never ended, 
but we made sure of drawing the best from them. 

I also met Glenn Exum, a friend of Paul’s, who is familiar as 
a guide to summer visitors of the Grand Teton Park. And so the 
year came to its end, and 1941 opened with an event which I am 
happy to record: I was elected member of the American Alpine 
Club. It meant a big step towards the completion of a metamor- 
phosis I was undergoing, from old countries’ concepts to the ideals 
of a pioneering land. When I joined this club, before which 
there lies a world of mountain ranges to conquer, from Cape Horn 
to the northernmost glaciers of Alaska, there fell from me the 
last ties which chained me to the aged continent of Europe and her 
ideologies. I freed myself from fetters which had lost their grip, 
and I set out anew to earn the freedom which I gained at last, to 
merit it through my daily share in a united effort. 

In the early months of 1941 I had planned to ski from Mt. 
Spokane clear down to Newman Lake, encountering the wintry 
wilderness which stretches out between White Pine Ridge and the 
saddle before Rugged Mtn. Fair weather on the morning of 
February 9th saw me climb to the summit of Mt. Spokane, alone, 
then heading in to a straight schuss down the bald spot and Tea- 
kettle trail, to join five of the Mountaineers (including May 
Dennis and Marion Blanc) at the hut. We laid our tracks along 
the watershed, mostly through thick timber, finally very steep, to 
the rock summit of Quartz Mtn. (5100 ft.). Then we had a good 
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run into the open saddle adjoining Horse Peak (5000 ft.). One 
of the boys suffered a badly bleeding wound in an unlucky tumble, 
but he held out bravely to the end of an exhausting day. The skies 
were clouded when we dove down from the summit rocks of 
Horse Peak via the steep S. face, and what followed was sheer 
agony. A long struggle through the virgin brush and timber, 
where it was hard to keep the group together, brought us as 
darkness fell to the saddle and the road. More miles to the ap- 
pointed place where our cars supposedly should have been wait- 
ing; but there were no cars, (they were stuck in the mud some- 
where, miles away) and on we went, for four more miles, carrying 
packs and skis, wading in mud and soaked by rain which kept 
on relentlessly. At last a friendly farmer, living at the head of 
Newman Lake, gave us a ride on his uncovered truck to the high- 
way. 

There is also fine skiing at Lookout Pass, on the boundary line 
between Idaho and Montana, under the auspices of the Idaho Ski 
Club which has built three long ski-tows and has created a number 
of first-class down-hill runs. Glenn Exum introduced me there, 
and I have gone back a few times since. 

The climbing season of 1941 began quite early, with rock 
work practice at the nearby places: Minnehaha, Rocks of Sharon. 
and the tremendous granite cliffs of Tum-Tum, some 30 miles 
along the scenic river from Spokane and passing Long Lake on 
the way. During the Easter Week I met James Hilton, the Eng- 
lish writer who is also a mountaineer, and on Easter Sunday, 
April 13th, there came the first dash back to the big mountains, to 
Montana’s Cabinets. Wolf Flatow and Frank Hefferlin were my 
companions. We left Spokane soon after midnight, with a full 
moon illuminating road and countryside. Breakfast in Sandpoint 
at 2.30 a.m. that morning, and when it dawned we reached Noxon. 
The forest road was hardly passable so early in the season, but we 
came with good luck within three miles of Rock Creek Meadows. 
Easter morning was clear and cold, all mountains shining like 
silver in new snow. After a brisk hike to the meadows, we 
crossed the swamps and started climbing at the foaming water- 
falls with which the creek enters the meadows. High above us 
was Flattop Mtn. (7590 ft.) the goal of our spring attack. The 
snow was deep and foul as could be, and we had come without 
skis. It was a wearing undertaking, about the toughest going 
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imaginable. We broke in with every step, but came finally to 
higher regions, where the quality of the new snow changed into 
powder, and now we had to plow the trail with snow reaching 
to our hips. A growing storm blew snow dust in big clouds, 
streaming like huge banners from every ridge and every summit. 
I reached some 7000 ft. this day, my friends having come to a 
stop much earlier when they had realized the hopelessness of our 
effort. We descended with the feeling of having experienced a 
good day in the mountains, just the same, in a wild scenery of 
rock and snow and flying clouds, and after 17 crowded hours I 
went back to work quite satisfied. 

We climbed all of the peak before a month went by, this time, 
however, camping and having some rest before the start. We 
shared the campsite with the Mountaineers who went to climb 
Rock Peak on the same day. A bright moon was still gleaming 
when we rose at 2 o’clock, and dawn found us sitting down for 
breakfast at the waterfalls. There was a wonderful sunrise, with 
the snow summits radiating in sublimity, pink before blue in the 
crystal clear sky. Brush, meadows, scree and rock were succeeded 
by good snow which we found frozen hard. Scrambling and climb- 
ing very fast, we hit the col between the mountains of Flattop and 
Lost Horse, crossed a large bowl below the N. slope to reach the 
last ridge, with a fine view down the N.E. face and across Glacier 
Park with its characteristic peaks. Along the ridge, we soon were 
on the long summit (Flattop Mtn. 7590 ft.), and it was only 7.30. 
The splendid view was marked by nearby Engle Peak, lovely 
Wanless Lake and Rock Peak where our friends were climbing the 
E. face over steep snow. With the heat increasing and the snow 
softening fast, we did not stay more than an hour, then plowed 
down through the snow drifts and cornices of the steep N.W. 
ridge. Since we had time on our hands, I paid a new visit to 
Lost Horse Mtn. (7483 ft.) which rises right across the saddle, 
coming this time from the S., where fresh bear tracks on the ridge 
marked the snow. There were fantastic cornices and a huge snow 
helmet on the summit, but the stone cairn which I had built with 
Hermann Ulrichs on the first ascent stood free and now holds 
visiting cards of my two companions on this trip, Wolf and Herbert 
Flatow. Looking down the N. face, all rocks and gullies were full 
of ice and snow. We started the descent at 10 a.m., used long 
snow tongues for much fast glissading, and hit the trail at Rock 
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Creek Meadows before noon. After a long rest on big boulders 
by the rushing creek, with Flattop and Ojibway Peaks rising be- 
fore our half-closed eyes, we returned to Spokane in the afternoon. 

This summer of 1941 held other good climbing in store. The 
first big trip, aimed at Mt. Hood, began on Independence Day. It 
is a long ride to Pasco and then along the Columbia River, until 
one turns into the Hood River Valley. Evening approached as 
we drove up the last miles to the campsite near Cloud Cap Inn. 
Mt. Hood was most beautiful in its harmonious shape and chal- 
lenging height. The alarm sounded at 1.30 in the morning, and 
our party left the camp at 3 a.m. We soon were at the timberline 
and moved towards the mountain along the big moraine that bor- 
ders the snout of the Elliot Glacier. Day broke as we were crossing 
the glacier to the Sunshine Route, and with it there awakened all 
the mountain peaks, valleys, forests, lakes and rivers which sur- 
round the isolated lookout of Mt. Hood. I led a rope (in it was 
David Hanson who just had come back from Idaho’s Lost River 
Range where he had climbed, alone, six peaks above 12,000 ft.), 
and over steep snow and some rock spurs we steadily approached 
the bergschrund which appeared to be the main problem. When 
we stood on the lower lip of the crevasse, we found it too wide 
open, unsurmountable, and we were forced to traverse a long dis- 
tance on a steep snow slope to the right, with stones falling with- 
out interruption from the battery of the Horseshoe Rocks above. 
Finally, Stuart Twiss, who was official leader on this trip of Moun- 
taineers, managed to climb the schrund over a vertical snow wall, 
with hand-and foot-holds carefully prepared. I followed across 
the crevasse, and then we hauled the rest of our team up to the 
ridge with a fixed rope. This last bit was extremely steep and 
what then followed to the summit, the snow crest of the mountain’s 
N. ridge, was easy, though made spectacular by the impressive 
view which we enjoyed to left and right down the formidable 
precipices. The wooden shelter on the summit of Mt. Hood 
(11,253 ft.) was full of ice and breaking into pieces. The pano- 
rama was glorious and reached from Mt. Rainier to the Three Sis- 
ters and Mt. Jefferson. 

A cold wind made us part at 1.00 p.m. via the Cooper Spur 
route. The fixed ropes which facilitate the climb on this side later 
in the season had not been put up yet and ice conditions did their 
part to make the descent rather hard. There was a 60° snow 
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slope, about three ropes in length and extraordinarily exposed, 
which brought us from the summit ridge down to the first rocks 
of the spur. The rocks themselves were full of ice, not always 
solid and extremely steep. I had Dave Hanson again in my rope 
and also Marjorie, his sister, and we spent some exciting hours, 
with snow and ice work changing all the time, before reaching the 
head of the gigantic snow field on which we glided down to the 
beginning of the huge moraine. Here we gave our ropes and shoes 
a chance to dry, and only when the sun was setting we wandered 
down to the camp amidst the pines and tumbling waters. The 
fire was kept burning long that night while we sang songs and told 
stories to prolong, if not crown, a full day’s experience. 

I rose before the others in the morning and hiked through the 
forest, to see from Cloud Cap Inn the mountain in the sunrise; 
followed the tracks of yesterday, visible clearly, and spent this hour 
in deep admiration. Mt. Hood from the N. is an ideal sight, 
combining harmony of form with a tremendous steepness, and 
height coupled with isolation always makes an impression of its 
own. This was the hour of meditation, and meditation leads quite 
simply into love, reverence, belief, hope, faith, and true devotion. 

A jolly trip all round the State of Washington was staged 
late in July. On the first day we drove across Stevens Pass, 
through Everett and Bellingham to Baker Lodge, making quar- 
ters in a new ski hut, which had just been finished. The next two 
days witnessed two attempts by Kenneth Henderson, Frank 
Hefferlin and myself to climb Mt. Shuksan. Bad weather, fog 
and constant drizzle, prevented us from getting closer than to the 
glacier snout the first time. Next day’s weather auspices were 
hardly better, but we ignored them confidently, to reach an eleva- 
tion of some 7500 ft. on a route which proved increasingly hazard- 
ous. Immense heat of the past weeks had changed to ice the 
slopes which ordinarily were snowy, and rock and ice falls ap- 
peared imminent. It was 8.30 a.m. when we stood debating on a 
65° snow and ice slope, with nothing but bare glacier overhead, 
séracs menacing our narrow couloir, and fog—dense, dark, and 
cold—increasing the odds against our venture. So it was a defeat 
again, and we retreated till we stood safe on the flat glacier. 

Mt. Baker did not even show its face, so in turn we pretended 
to ignore the mountain altogether, leaving for Seattle that night. 
Tacoma followed and at last, the lookout of Olympia’s capital. 
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That same evening, in clearing weather, we looked from timberline 
camp up to the rose-colored glacier dome of Mt. St. Helens (9671 
ft.) which we climbed on the following day. There is not much 
to say about this peak, except that we scrambled up the steep 
moraine, composed of dust and scree, to reach the Dog’s Head over 
pitches of volcanic rock. The glacier slope which extends thence to 
the false summit is quite steep, but going proves easy and the last 
part, across the snow-filled crater to the top, is merely a promenade. 
Light fog deprived us of the summit view, and fast glissading 
brought us back to camp after a round-trip time of only seven 
hours, including long rests. The best repose, however, came at 
Spirit Lake, Mt. St. Helens towering in blue and silver above the 
murmur of the peaceful waters, the silence of the tall forest en- 
trancing us with joy. 

I wanted to go on to Mt. Adams, but somehow evening saw 
our car heading for home, through Mt. Rainier Park (the sil- 
houette of the gigantic mountain gorgeously projected against a 
sky of flaming shades). However, only ten days later, I left from 
Spokane, arriving at Cold Spring Camp, S. of Mt. Adams, at 3 
A.M. the same night. After an hour and a half of rest I left the 
bivouac place alone. The sky was overcast, a light rain fell, ex- 
tinguishing the dust along the trail. It was oppressive and yet 
exhilarating to walk all by myself, into the double-faced adventure 
of an approaching storm and a high mountain climb. Speed was 
essential, and in 20 minutes I reached Timberline Camp where 
the trail crosses northward to enormous, steep moraines. Their 
culmination, called the “Ridge of Wonders,” was attained two hours 
after my start, and thence to the false summit took exactly two 
more hours. Rainstorms were loose by then, and I climbed with- 
out my coat and shirt, keeping them dry in my rucksack, with 
no danger of catching cold for I was steaming like an engine. It 
poured down on the white-gray snow which led in ever steeper 
incline to an ice-filled, narrow couloir between ‘scree slopes of 
volcanic rock. Though visibility was poor, there could not be the 
slightest doubt about the right course on this mountain, and I 
continued on my way in spite of rain and howling wind. On the 
false summit the storm’s worst fury broke, and soon enough the 
skies cleared up. There was the last wall of the mountain within 
reach, an easy walk across the glacier field, with big crevasses 
breaking up the E. face, and then the final slope, stretching monot- 
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onously on to the summit. This slope, made up of viciously loose 
scree, took me one hour and the last bit of stamina I had to throw 
into the effort after the quick change of altitude and air pressure 
which I had come through in too short time, 12,000 ft. from the 
Columbia River, and 8000 ft. afoot from camp. I crawled rather 
than I walked the last 500 ft. before I sank, falling asleep almost 
at once on the frozen scree before the look-out shelter, 12,307 ft. 
high on Mt. Adams. 

When I woke up from cold and wind, they stood around me 
in friendly greeting: Mt. Rainier, most majestic; Mt. St. Helens, 
steeply coned and harmonious; Mt. Hood, isolated, noble and far. 
This was a splendid hour. To climb alone, to undergo strain and 
danger, lends more than anything to self-reassurance, and this is 
needed more than ever we can be aware of. 

I made the whole descent in two short hours, having an ex- 
cellent glissade from the false summit to the first moraine. There 
was the finest weather now, and I enjoyed the scenery with cheerful 
heart. My friends in Cold Spring Camp were still asleep, and 
slightly startled when they heard I had climbed Mt. Adams while 
they thought me resting in my sleeping-bag. We had a rough 
ride in the late afternoon over the dirt road through the Indian 
reservations, some 80 miles from Trout Lake to Randle, the W. 
and N. walls of Mt. Adams to the right, shining above the forests 
and the lakes. Next morning we had breakfast at Paradise, below 
the glaciers of Rainier, meeting a group of students one of whom 
was killed, only a few hours later, in a crevasse of Carbon Glacier. 
We did not know of the accident as we circled the mountain, to 
spend a dream-like evening in Sunrise Park, under a full moon 
which lighted the peak through the night. The dawn then painted 
the summit pink, and soon the Cowlitz Chimneys, Little Tahoma 
and all the other peaks around were bathed in the brightest sunlight. 
I sat on near McNeeley Peak (6806 ft.) and was more than ever 
reluctant to depart. 

My modest collection was closed in 1941 by an excursion which 
was not quite free of a comic strain. When I awoke in our camp 
at the Bull River, in the Cabinets again, I reached for my nailed 
boots without finding them. While our baggage was put in the 
car, they somehow had been left behind, and it was up to me 
to decide whether to stay in camp, drive home, or hike in sneakers. 
Of the alternatives I chose the latter and my poor feet had to tramp 
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through all the wilderness for two solid days, protected only by 
light rubber shoes which were meant for the rock climbing. I 
went exploring with Wolf Flatow in the middle section of the 
Cabinet Range, and we climbed three unnamed mountains, 6742 ft., 
7216 ft., and 7758 ft. in altitude. Trying to follow an old trail 
to Dad’s Peak lookout, we soon encountered heavy underbrush, and 
heat and heavy packs made for more nuisance than fun. In the 
small saddle, where the trail crosses the ridge into the valley of 
Chippewa Creek, we pitched a high camp and started for the sum- 
mits in the afternoon, climbing always along the crest with fine 
views to Chippewa Lake deep in the basin, and afar to Rock Peak 
and St. Paul Peak in the S. Pt. 6742 ft. could be named Saddle 
Mtn., Pt. 7216 ft., might be Chippewa Peak (it has a quite precip- 
itous E. face), and Pt. 7758 ft. appropriately could be called 
“Cabinet Central Peak,” for the governing place it holds in the 
main ridges which meet here and again depart to Snowshoe Peak 
and A Peak N., Bald Eagle Peak and Elephant Peak S., and the 
fine Ibex Peaks which tower in the W. We built cairns on all of 
the tops and left short notes; and on Central Peak, sitting right on 
the edge above the quite tremendous north face, we cooled our 
sunburned faces in the breeze which came up with the growing 
night. 

A peaceful morning was abruptly terminated by the grim down- 
hill walk with my sore feet, a pilgrimage more than a hike. Deep 
in the wilderness we met a hermit, a tall man who had been pros- 
pecting for 18 years from his primitive log cabin at Devil’s Club 
Creek. It was a strange experience to see this man who had partly 
lost the ability to talk, forming words with evident difficulty and 
implying rather than describing the stories which he meant to tell: 
of bears which bothered him quite often; of minerals which he 
found on the mountain slopes and hopefully sent to the mining 
school for assay; and of books which were his sole companions. 
It was 1941, there had been a war for two years and he had never 
heard a word of it. He seemed quite happy, free from all ties, 
master of time and actions. Who knows, is he condemned or 
blessed ? 


3. Metamorphosis 


This concluded the series of bigger outings in a year which 
was destined to be the last year of an uncertain peace. While we 
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anticipated the new winter, making the usual hikes and rock climbs 
during fall, war came to our country’s shores, unasked, unwanted, 
and with cruel suddenness. It changed the life of everyone. There 
is a greater readiness now needed than the enthusiasm which in- 
cites adventures. The dangers which we undergo in climbing, we 
take voluntarily. But war is must, and must is always hard. In 
the New Year’s night, after a few days of happy skiing on and 
around Lookout Pass, I said farewell for good to the past. 
Stars, cold, and snow were like a frame of purest steel for our 
pledge which was a solemn declaration of hard-gained free- 
dom for a new beginning. And after the long winter came an In- 
dependence Day as bright and joyful as there had ever been, when 
I was sitting with friends on Gunsight Mtn. (7357 ft.) in the 
Selkirk Range, looking down to the camp at Gunsight Lake, that 
gem of beauty in the mountains’ diadem, and across to Fisher Peak 
which I had vainly tried to climb on Easter Sunday. Here, on the 
rocky summit of a noble mountain, at the campfire on the night be- 
fore, and later on the proud pyramid of Hunt Peak (7250 ft.), 
above the ramparts of iron rock and sparkling shields of eternal 
snow, I felt that I had grown a part of the new world: America. 





The North Ridge of Mt. Owen 


MERRILL McLANE 


HE N. ridge of Mt. Owen is a formidable looking ridge whether 

it is seen from the floor of Jackson Hole near the vicinity of the 
Square G Ranch or from Lake Solitude. Rising out of Cascade 
Canyon, a massive steep face 3000 ft. high converges into the N. 
ridge which is then outlined against the sky direct to the summit. 
On the E. side of the ridge rest a series of snowfields which can 
be reached from Cascade Canyon. The W. wall of the ridge rises 
directly out of Valhalla Canyon which lies at the foot of the W. 
ridge of the Grand Teton and the W. side of Mt. Owen. 

As soon as Jack Durrance had arrived at Jenny Lake in early 
July, he and Henry Coulter reviewed their plans of the previous 
summer for an attack on the N. ridge of Mt. Owen. Henry and 
I—we had been in the Tetons three weeks before Jack came— 
while climbing the W. ledges of Mt. Owen from Valhalla Canyon’ 
re-examined a possible route onto the N. ridge from the canyon 
floor via the N. W. ridge. We later decided to use this approach. 

Durrance, Coulter and I made the first assault on July 23rd, 
but bad weather forced us to retreat after a two-hour bivouac on 
the lower section of the N. W. ridge. 

After several days of rainy weather had kept us on the valley 
floor, we again climbed up to Valhalla on August 3rd. 

We were up at 3.30 on the following morning. After packing 
our sacks we were hungry for the hot breakfast which Coulter was 
preparing. Upon examining the thick substance which was cook- 
ing on the primus stove, vague doubts arose in our minds. Could 
this be oatmeal? To our sorrow we found that the sticky burnt 
conglomeration was oatmeal. It was Coulter’s first experience 
cooking it; and he had emptied a whole bag of the cereal into a 
small can, adding only a few drops of water. After futilely attempt- 
ing to swallow our soggy breakfast, we left it for the conies to 
enjoy. 

In less than an hour after leaving the sandy floor of Valhalla, 
we had climbed the scree slope leading out of the canyon onto the 
lower portion of the N. W. ridge and had recovered the pitons 
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and karabiners at the bivouac position of our first attempt. Walk- 
ing along the ridge for 400 ft. we changed from boots to sneakers 
at the foot of the first tower. Five rope lengths over loose, rotten 
rock on the left flank of the ridge brought us in back of the first 
tower. Although its summit was only 60 ft. above us, we did not 
climb it because of the poor rock. Continuing on up the ridge for 
a rope length, the abrupt yellow face of the second tower forced 
us to make a right traverse to the edge of a large couloir. 

Durrance, with a firm belay from Coulter, carefully edged 
along a six-foot ledge to the foot of an overhanging knob. As he 
poised there examining the route, a black rock beneath his foot 
gave way. It went banging down the couloir gathering other 
rocks with it. He then climbed up and disappeared around the 
corner. After Coulter went around, I followed. The holds were 
large, but awkwardly spaced, so that it was necessary at one point 
to trust the handholds and haul upwards while the feet struggled 
to find new holds. 

We then traversed back to the left, to a long crack extending 
to the top of the second tower. The rock on this pitch was not 
very solid, and near the top Durrance used several pitons while 
overcoming the difficulties of the first real barrier of the climb. 
From the top of this tower we walked along a large scree slope 
bearing to the left. After a brief stop for a second breakfast on 
the ledge leading from the scree, we continued straight up a black 
band of rock to the foot of the third tower. Two rope lengths of 
excellent rock work on a solid ridge led to the top of this tower 
where we built a tall cairn. 

Leaving the tower we bore slightly to the right for several 
short pitches until coming to an opening in the ridge. Going 
through this window we traversed to the right to the foot of a 
120-ft. crack. The crack began at a gentle angle, moving diagonally 
to the right, becoming much steeper in the top portion. The excel- 
lent rock provided one of the most enjoyable parts of the climb. 

Several ledges and a diagonal pitch to the left led to the next 
tower. We passed through an opening beneath it and climbed up 
its S. side. A few more short pitches and a traverse to the right 
of a group of blocks, and back to the left brought us to the base of 
the Great Yellow Tower. 

Smooth walls soared for 350 ft. above us. This was the crux 
of the climb. We had examined the tower—it is the first tower 
seen on the N. ridge—from the trail to Lake Solitude—and had 
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doubted if it could be climbed. Closer observation revealed its 
smooth rock to be every bit as difficult as had been anticipated. 
The only weakness was a long crack extending from the foot 
almost to the summit of the tower. It left the W. face and came 
out on the N. side 100 ft. below the top. Could it be climbed? 
“Let’s give it an hour’s try!” said Durrance. He then began 
climbing the lower portion of the crack. Although there was an 
absence of good holds, he was soon 50 ft. above us. From a good 
belay point he brought Coulter and me up to him. 

Here the sides of the chimney became even smoother. The 
critical moment was at hand. With a belay from Coulter, Durrance 
started up the crack. It was mostly friction work. He slowly 
gained height until 15 ft. above us he drove a piton into the first 
available crack. This was just below an evil-looking chock-stone 
which had the appearance of being ready to fall down the chimney 
at the slightest pressure. Cautiously, from a very delicate stance, 
he inched his way over the balanced boulder. After progressing 
several feet higher, he shouted down for Coulter to come up. Fear- 
ing the chock-stone might fall out, Coulter avoided the chimney by 
following a ledge below to the left, then onto a narrower ledge 
which was traversed to the right entering the chimney above the 
chock-stone. (Durrance could not safely have done this because 
he would have lacked an adequate belay.) After Coulter joined 
Durrance, I spent an unpleasant hour endeavoring to relax on a 
cold, narrow ledge, while Durrance and Coulter worked on the next 
pitch. Although I could not see them, I could hear the ringing 
of pitons as they were banged into the rock. At last a yell from 
above. I climbed onto the 15-ft. traverse and immediately wished 
that I had remained in the chimney. The traverse to enter the 
chimney was started as a foot wide down sloping ledge. There 
were no handholds—just tiny protuberances for the fingers at wide 
intervals. As the ledge progressed, it became narrower until a 
few feet from the chimney the toeholds had all but vanished. After 
regaining the chimney, I expected to find the rock rougher. In- 
stead it continued to be smooth, and almost devoid of holds. 
Twenty feet above the chock-stone—20 ft. of delicate climbing— 
there was a small pocket in the crack. Resting here before be- 
ginning the next pitch, Durrance had driven in two pitons with 
three karabiners, and with good reason, for the next 80 ft. were 
also very delicate and required all of my concentration even with 
a direct belay from above. 
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At the top of this pitch, Durrance and Coulter, taking advan- 
tage of the sun which was shining upon us for the first time that 
morning, were enjoying a sun bath. 

It was obvious that we could not continue the climb on the 
W. side of the tower. A perpendicular face completely blocked 
the way. Traversing around the block to the N. E., we looked 
down upon a large snowfield with the E. prong of Mt. Owen 
rising beyond it, seemingly within a stone’s throw. A steep 80-ft. 
pitch, very smooth looking, led up to the summit of our yellow 
tower. 

Durrance decided to climb directly up this pitch. Ten feet 
above the ledge on which Coulter and I were standing, he drove 
in a piton ; after climbing another few feet he put in a second piton 
which was followed by a third 20 ft. from the top. Coulter removed 
the pitons as he climbed, then I began. This pitch was as smooth 
as the rock on the W. side of the tower. Half way up I began to 
be aware of the weight of the ice-axe and pack which I was carry- 
ing. Possibly this had some bearing on my request to Coulter 
that he maintain a tight belay on me. 

We were now on the true N. ridge. As we faced the summit, 
Mt. Teewinot rose on our left; the W. ridge of the Grand Teton 
with its five stubby fingers was on the right. Before leaving the 
summit we built a huge cairn. While descending the tower on the 
S. side we looked up and saw to our consternation that we had 
built the cairn on a great overhanging slab, and it was a question 
whether it would remain in its present position or topple down 
into Valhalla. 

Descending 200 ft. onto a wide glassy ledge, we drank deeply 
from several trickles of cold water which came from a snow patch 
above. Removing our parkas and heavy shirts, we lounged in 
the warm sun. While lazily eating lunch of chocolate, cheese, and 
bread, we observed two climbers who were moving about on the 
East Prong. At 2 o’clock, with a great amount of will power, we 
terminated our pleasant siesta and climbed back onto the ridge 
above, continuing on its E. flank. Two rope lengths led to a 
hidden chimney. 

At the top of this 100-ft. chimney there was a chock-stone 
which apparently blocked the route. After a careful study of the 
problem, Durrance began climbing. The first 10 ft. were ex- 
tremely smooth, requiring a great deal of care. A wet spot about 
half way up complicated the already difficult rock work. Upon 
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reaching the chock-stone, Durrance discovered an opening beneath 
it. He carefully wormed his body up through and disappeared. 
A few minutes later his voice floated down to us, “Come on up!” 
Coulter went next, removing the pitons as he climbed. Shortly 
he, too, disappeared behind the chock-stone. Several minutes 
went by. The rope which I was playing out was no longer mov- 
ing. A terrific bellow burst down upon me. “I’m stuck!” he 
roared. There followed a tirade against all narrow chimneys and 
the carrying of heavy packs which were of no aid to the climber in 
such a position. After several more minutes of struggling, and 
with the aid of Durrance’s tugging, he succeeded in squirming out 
of the narrow opening to join Jack. 

I had some difficulty in getting started on the smooth rock at 
the beginning of the pitch. A few strong pulls on the rope from 
above, despite my protestations, speeded my progress. About 
20 ft. up the pitch the chimney widened enough to permit the 
thrusting of a foot into it. Sixty feet higher was the chock-stone. 
To avoid Coulter’s embarrassing procedure, I removed my pack 
and handed it to Coulter while Durrance kept a belay on us. With 
the pack off, it was a much easier matter to climb up to the others. 

Leaving the chimney we went to the right over a steep pitch, 
then continued for two rope lengths on the E. flank to regain the 
ridge. Our route led up this skyline ridge to the summit of the 
second tower. From here we descended 70 ft. to the next notch. 
The following pitch on the ridge appeared to be too difficult to 
attempt since there remained only a few hours of daylight. There- 
fore, we descended to the W. for 100 ft. and traversed on yellow, 
loose rock, onto the W. face. At the end of the traverse a crawl, 
similar to that on the Owen route of the Grand Teton, brought us 
to a couloir about 400 ft. below the true summit. The couloir in 
three rope lengths led onto good rock. Several slabs were followed 
by a long traverse back to the left beneath the Owen chimney. 

Once on the ridge again Durrance led the summit knob direct 
from the N., and we arrived on the summit at 5 o’clock. 

We hurriedly scribbled in the register. The descent was via 
the summit chimney onto the S. W. ridge, which we left by a 
60-ft. rappel onto the W. ledges. Climbing down the ledges for a 
few hundred feet, we entered the snow couloir of gunsight notch 
and glissaded for 400 ft. in good snow. It was 8 o’clock and 
almost completely dark when we slid down the snowfield leading 
into camp. 





Longs Peak 


Rosert M. OrMES 


.* happened that I was in the Rocky Mountain National Park 

last summer helping the Fox Movietone News with one of their 
occasional projects to over- and under-paint the Sensational Sport of 
Mountaineering, when it was vigorously rumored that the Longs 
Peak Ranger Post was vacant. My amateur standing was already 
ruined, so I went around and timidly inquired whether rangers 
always had to wear a hat. Oh, they could fix that up: there was 
a practically new one around for half price. 

After all, I thought, in times like these one must be prepared 
to wear a hat. And it was worth it. By the end of the summer 
I could pilot my hat through any storm that blew, and carry on a 
conversation at the same time. 

There were some amazing people on the mountain. A minister 
of some rather obscure faith came up one day and led his flock of 
108 women and children, almost all of them ill-shod and ill-clad, 
through a biting storm to have prayer-meeting at Chasm Lake. A 
hard-looking little fellow with a hard little walking stick marched 
up the mountain, signed his name, and returned, all in the space be- 
tween lunch and tea time. A fine stout looking party of six men, 
with six new pairs of boots, six brand new ice-axes, and the best of 
cameras, barometers, field-glasses, clinometers and maps, came to 
the campground at dawn one morning and set out up the mountain 
with the even unhurried pace which builds the appetite for climbing 
as the climbing proceeds. When they reached the Boulderfield at 
about ten, it turned out be one of the finest mornings of the sum- 
mer—sunny and calm, but not hot. The mountaineers took a brief 
rest, drank sparingly from the little brook that runs under the 
boulders, and then picked their way across to the Keyhole, where 
the trail overlooks the magnificent cirque of Glacier Gorge. At 
this point they held a brief consultation—and scurried hastily down 
the mountainside. 

Any mountain is worth a visit; most of them deserve two or 
three ; but there are few with as much air circulating around them as 
Longs. The old Keyhole trail, to begin with, is astonishing when 
you consider it is a walking route. It spirals three-fourths of the 
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way around the loaf-like summit on a series of inconspicuous 
ledges. The alternative route for tourists is only passable because 
of a hundred or two of cable which serves as handhold. 

It is great fun to tag along with a party of tourists—there are 
probably 1000 in a normal year who have never had an acquaintance 
with anything more than a hill—and watch the emotional and 
aesthetic impact of a round trip by way of the Keyhole and cable. 
They move incredulously along from position to position under the 
upper edge of the great W. face which sweeps down in parabolic 
curves to the colored lakes below. They labor up the scree-filled 
trough with a false sense of security, and then come out on the Nar- 
rows ledge with a false sense of danger—wall above, and wall below. 
There is a tendency to crawl and cling and cringe at this point, until 
someone remarks that the path is as wide as a sidewalk, and leads 
off with a studied stroll. 

Most of them had pictured the summit as a pinnacle scarcely 
large enough to hold the party, and they discover three acres of 
basking ground, flat enough for tennis courts. They rest, lunch, 
and look off into the distances for recognizable landmarks. There 
is some grave speculation about the way down, and most of them 
are uneasy as they start over the curve above the E. face. But 
there is almost a path, and the cables are easy—you just hold on 
and back down—and then there is nothing to be mastered but the 
scree slopes leading down to the trail on the Boulderfield. This 
return route would be almost dull but for the stopping place under 
the cables where one steps out over a great hollow corner at the edge 
of the E. face. From here the E. routes look incredible even to one 
who has been on them. 

There are variations on the traditional routes. One may come 
up to the final Narrows and Home stretch by way of a long, long 
walk from Wild Basin; one may come up the W. face into the 
trough section from Glacier Gorge. One may leave the trail and 
take to the N. ridge before reaching the trough. This route is 
called the N.W. Couloir. It involves a stretch or two of simple 
rock-climbing in place of the tedious trough, and then an airy walk 
up the crest of the ridge. 

More in the nature of rock-climbing is the S.W. ridge, which 
separates the trough from the Narrows. Professor Alexander 
used this one in his descent after he had made the first climb of the 
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E. face cliff. Ernest K. Field describes a vivid experience on this 
part of the mountain; he had just left a ledge and was on some 
rather thin going 15 or 20 ft. above it when lightning struck. It 
appeared to the walking party below that he was sheathed in flame. 
He peeled off, and when he came to, he was facing out, his heels 
caught on the ledge and his knees doubled up. 

On the N.E. face, overlooking the Boulderfield, there is a hori- 
zontal band of cliff, narrowest at the E. side where the cable goes 
through, and widest where it forms the flank of the N. ridge. From 
left to right there are half a dozen routes: two very good hard-rock 
chimneys, named for Ev Long and Zumwaldt, an aréte called Mary’s 
Ledges, the left and right dovetail routes, and Field’s route on and 
against the N. ridge. The dovetail routes are branches of a couloir, 
with the attendant hazards of rotten rock near the top; the right 
one is reported as very tough country. Zumwaldt’s is a beauty— 
long enough to justify some of the walking to reach it—one of 
those curious position-climbs that make a man think he is rather 
an acrobat after all. 

It is the E. face which makes Longs a great mountain. For 
the sake of simplicity, it may be divided into three parts: the lower 
third on which there are six routes, all leading to the same Broad- 
way ledge which runs across the mountain; and above Broadway, 
the great central face which has never been scratched by a bootnail ; 
and to the left of it a well-broken S.E. face on which the climbing 
may be varied for any desired degree of difficulty. 

Field’s route on this latter part is a long chimney at the right 
edge; it has been climbed only once and I have reason to believe 
that it is at least moderately tough. The ordinary route proceeds 
100 ft. into the base of the Notch Couloir, out to the right where it 
rounds a small aréte and then through some curious channels of 
rock to the giant staircase, where it joins the Field route. There is 
complete freedom of choice from here until one comes up to the 
steep flanks of the S. ridge. It is possible to work back into the 
head of the Notch Couloir, or choose any of two or three arétes to 
the ridge. The length of the climb and the exacting quality of the 
lower face, tend to keep most parties on the giant staircase all the 
way to the top of the great E. cliff whence the summit is approached 
on easy rocks. 
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Of the six routes up to Broadway, one follows the arm of Mills 
Glacier, and is of course quite simple when the snow conditions are 
favorable ; another follows the rocks to the left or E. of the glacier 
and then cuts across it ; while the remaining four are more properly 
on the face. 

The best known and most used represents a splendid flight of 
imagination on the part of its first climber, who struck across the 
Mills Glacier arm about halfway up to Breadway and then followed 
the wide, polished watercourse now known as Alexander’s Chimney 
up to the point where it is blocked by a huge chockstone. A neat 
little sloping ledge took him out on the bare, clean face 100 yards or 
so. The next was a neat bit for a solo climber—20 or 30 ft. up the 
face, with a very thin five near the top of it where the purchases 
are vertical. Another ledge took him back into a yellowish bowl 
near the top of the chimney and he finished the climb to Broadway 
on some easy rocks to the left. 

At the far end of the cliff from Alexander’s is the N. chimney, 
a drainage cut below the central face. An ice tongue runs up into 
it from the glacier, and then one sets foot on some of the slidingest 
mud and rock on the mountain. The climbing would be quite easy 
were there not so many rotten rocks in with the good ones. I made 
a trip up the N. with Joe Scordos late in the summer and each of us 
in turn had to contend with rocks the size of basketballs which we 
rolled into our laps in the process of testing for holds. On the way 
down by the same route we nudged a rock over a short rappel we 
were about to take, and cut a 40-ft. piece off one end of the rope as 
clean as if we had used a sharp knife. 

Field’s chimney, modestly called the Second Chimney by Field 
and Gorrell, who had made the only climb before this summer, is 
paralleled to the N., and perhaps 50 yards to the left. It is a tough 
nut to crack—our party used a direct-aid piton to master a rotten 
overhang in the middle and again on a vertical stretch just under 
the last easy section. Few have tried the chimney, and rightly, 
for it is not an exhilarating climb. All too recent is the memory of 
Gerald Clark who slipped and was marooned under the dripping 
overhang during a night of storm and died of exposure as he was 
lowered to the glacier the next morning. 

The most stimulating route is the Stettner; it is incorrectly 
called the Ledges; ledges are generally assumed to be on the hori- 
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zontal instead of the vertical. One is on the wall for some 700 ft. 
There is but one recess, almost filled by a big block where the party 
may sit down and wonder what comes next. The rest of the time 
they are on the face, on a lean-back traverse with palms up and 
fingers pulling against the feet to give them friction, spread-eagled 
above the block looking for a chinning hold. Kneeing and fisting 
their way up a roll-edge crack, or leaning out to use the finger 
against the toe on a slab edge. The dignity of balance climbing is 
at first ruffled and presently cast aside, and before long the climbers 
are tussling with the rock with all the strength of both hands and 
arms, and they keep it up until they come out at the leftward 
traverse above Alexander’s route. 

Every rock climb has a character of its own which is far more 
than a matter of length and difficulty. There are treacherous, easy 
climbs, gay romping climbs, quiet methodical climbs, versatile 
climbs, simple astonishing climbs. The Stettner is hard, sunny and 
exacting—the rock-climber’s route on a rock peak. 
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Rosert H. Bisuop III 


 ecebemigaal of Cerro de Pasco rises Huagoruncho, or Huaga- 

runcha according to the “Millionth Map.” This peak’s pre- 
cipitous sides, sheathed in tropical ice, proclaim its character as 
upthrust rather than volcano along with the majority of Peru’s 
giants. Isolated in origin as well as location, its 18,860 ft. of 
gleaming ice stand splendidly alone above neighboring snow-clad 
volcanoes that, like a line of attendant courtiers, bow out of sight 
along the road to Oxapampa.1 

My trip there started one evening in Cambridge. Law books 
palled for a time and I had turned to the American Alpine Journal 
for a fateful moment that stretched to a whole summer south of 
Panama. Bill Jenks’ pictures of the mountain seized my imagina- 
tion and drew until that August 3rd day when he, his wife Betty, 
Andy Kauffman and I stood gazing eastward from Cerro de Pasco 
toward the dimly-seen icy spire. 

That evening John Coyle arrived from Oroya and, in his re- 
porting the theft of his camera, began a series of mishaps that was 
to plague us throughout the trip. The night advanced, and still 
failed to produce the balance of the party, Tom Terry, Russell 
Coyle and Helen Germer, who were vacationing in the metropolis 
of Lima. Apparently they had mistaken the day set for meeting. 
Midnight lay within one circuit of the minute hand before a last 
call over the erratic Peruvian telephone system finally got them 
out of bed. An all-night drive up the tremendous highway of 
endless curves brought them to Tambo del Sol only fifteen minutes 
late for our rendezvous with the autocarril for Huachon. 

In a short account of an expedition that failed of its objective, 
space is lacking to describe the marvels of engineering that make 
travel possible in Peru. Our autocarril with the aid of switchbacks 
at last carried us down a 3000-ft. canyon wall to Huachon, where 
the Compania Mineria Nacional supplied us with horses for the 
trip to the mountain. This journey in, with its rising crescendo of 
steep valleys that finally turned a corner revealing the mountain 
bathed in the setting sun, will ever remain an indelible impression 





1 For map of the area see A. A. J. iv, 163. 
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on our minds. We climbed up through the valley to the C M N 
hut at Tarata as the light faded on the lower slopes. 

Betty Jenks and Russell Coyle had gone before in an attempt 
to skirt the N. of the mountain and discover perhaps a better route 
to the summit than those offered by the dizzy paths of either the 
S. E. or W. ridges. Their return would necessarily be late, but 
time passed in great chunks without a sight or a yell. We slept 
with alarm clocks set to start search in the event the large valley 
continued empty as the night wore on. Not the clock, but the 
caretaker’s dog aroused us at 10.00 p.m. Bill’s anxiety for Betty 
then drove him out, with John Coyle, clothing and hot coffee in a 
thermos. Andy and I, new to these altitudes, stayed in cautious 
inactivity to avoid the saroche so likely to strike at 14,500 ft. Jenks 
and John Coyle were hardly an hour gone when yells came from 
the gulf below the cabin where lay two glacial lakes. Betty was 
coming up the hill on foot. Her horse had given out miles back, 
she said, and Russell and she had walked. He followed close after 
with wet feet in sneakers, stopping frequently for breath that rose 
in clouds in the freezing air. In doubt as to the way, they had 
come up the bottom of the valley, nearly 1000 ft. below the horse 
trail that wound down the ancient moraine clinging to the southern 
slope. The crash of streams and the vastness of the place had 
swallowed their cries before they reached the search party above 
them. 

Now the rescuers needed recalling. Tom and Helen, newly 
arrived from Lima, and sleepless for 48 hours, doubted their ability 
to carry through the job. Kauffman, though willing, declared he 
felt strangely in the altitude, and so the present writer set out with 
Chihualio, the company’s Indian caretaker. 

Our friends had over an hour’s start on us. Walking down 
the gradual incline proved rapid, but we were unable to catch them 
before reaching the junction of Tarata Valley with that leading to 
Oxapampa. Once there, we knew they would walk as fast as we 
northward around the mountain, and our continuance would only 
mean meeting them on their return with news of a conclusion to 
which they would then in all probability have been forced—that 
Betty and Bill had somehow passed them. Chihualio and I then 
turned in the brilliant moonlight and climbed back to the cabin, 
cooled by the wind off the glaciers of Huagoruncho. We reported 
our failure to Betty there at 3.00 a.m. 
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There was nothing to do but go to sleep believing the food and 
clothing the absentees carried would enable them to pass a safe, 
if uncomfortable, night. 

The morning of August 3rd gave promise of a splendid day. 
Eight-thirty found Jenks and John Coyle still out, but there seemed 
even less reason in the bright sunlight to fear for their safety. 
Betty sent a letter out to Huachon by arriero departing with the 
mules, explaining events and requesting: John and Bill come back 
in if they had perhaps gone in search of outside help. We expected 
them to show up momentarily and viewed this device as merely 
an excess of caution. 

Nothing appearing to be gained by our presence at the cabin, 
Kauffman, Terry and I set off to reconnoiter the S. E. ridge. 
Betty’s sketches of the N. ridge made the previous day eliminated 
it as a possibility. Our way lay along the mountain side of the 
lower lake and up a steep chimney leading out of its cup-like 
depression to the base of the retreating glacier above. From 
Tarata there appeared only a few hundred feet of broken ice before 
the going smoothed off into an easy ascent to a low saddle on the 
ridge. We therefore elected to go as the crow flies. Unfortunately, 
our distant impression proved false and we found nearly three 
hours of wandering a devious course among crevasses and seracs 
slowed our advance toward the sticking point. Our elevation also 
did Kauffman no good. The promise of excessive fatigue noticed 
by observant members of the party in his blue lips and general 
lassitude on the day of our arrival now bore fruit. The way up 
steepened for him far more rapidly than for the rest of us. Halts 
of increasing length seemed to fail of their design to increase his 
store of energy, as each advance drained more than the interval’s 
accumulation. Such effects of altitude are common, but in Kauff- 
man’s case, completely without his fault, for he had taken every 
precaution to prevent saroche. 

Above us the clouds of wind-borne jungle vapor tripped white 
over the ridge to ever greater thickness. Their condensed moisture 
bedewed us, then powdered our heads as snowflakes whirled 
around. The making weather not only promised ill for our return 
to camp, but the view up the ridge we had hoped to obtain had now 
vanished in the fog. In addition, our absence from camp, not 
knowing what had befallen Jenks and Coyle, made us reluctant to 
cause additional worry as to our whereabouts when the rescuers 
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might still be out unheard from. Under these circumstances of 
fatigue, meteorological uncertainty and consideration for the rest 
of the party we voted a return at about 3.00 p.m. 

Knowing the difficulties of the direct route, we now skirted the 
ridge by long tongues of smooth snow from which events proved 
we could always traverse to others and thence to the rock in short 
order. This retreat at least showed us any route to a possible base 
camp on the E. ridge would have to be circuitous. 

On arrival at camp near 6.00 we found Jenks and John Coyle 
returned and once more the whole party was united. 

August 4th passed in rest and preparation for further recon- 
naissance. Our abortive trip to the S. E. ridge had made it plain 
success that way would be nearly impossible of attainment. Now, 
however, that we had Jenks with us, his eye, aided by glasses, 
found hope on the W. ridge, that joining Huagoruncho to Peak A. 
His photographs of two years before had combined with memory 
to make him believe no chance lay in that direction. Nevertheless, 
we found the mountain changed. Some ice pinnacles that dis- 
couraged us, looking at the pictures back in Cerro, had largely 
vanished. Their absence left a profile seemingly not impossible. 
Then, too, our mountain had a N. W. ridge of which we had no 
report at all, and these facts suggested an ascent of Peak A to see 
if a way did not offer itself either up from the W. or whether the 
profile of the N. W. ridge offered hope. In addition Peak A’s 
17,000-odd ft. lay unclimbed before us, clearly worthy of attaining. 

So August 5th saw us off at 2.00 a.m. by flashlight to skirt the 
ridge below Jancahuay and Incatana to the Triangular Glacier and 
thence down into the next valley and across to Peak A. 

We were four—Kauffman, John Coyle, Jenks and I. Today 
John had to go out to return to work after his short vacation. Bill, 
too, with a cold, and family worries, felt much of his usefulness 
might be over. He had never planned to do more than provide 
support and advice in any case as he felt the risks of an ascent 
unjustified for the father of two children. Still they went along 
to show us the way and bear the heavier packs to the Triangular 
Glacier. 

Early in the game Kauffman’s fatigue again manifested itself. 
Although unburdened, he could not keep up with the rest of us. 
Twice we left him behind and, growing worried, started back to 
look. These delays consumed time and temper, so that the Trian- 
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gular Glacier did not see us before 6.00 a.m. There Andy in 
deepest chagrin confessed his inability to continue. So we break- 
fasted in that high saddle and watched dawn explode across those 
Arctic tropics. It was a sad meal. Across the way Peak A 
beckoned with fire-tipped upper ridges from beyond a vast gulf 
of streams crashing into new life with the sun’s heat. We almost 
seemed able to touch her, but drew back, reminded by the restless 
whispering wind of the tremendous spaces below us. 

This, then, was to be our zenith. Nevertheless, the day still 
lay before us and John need not depart earlier than noon. Bill 
said he would accompany Andy back while John and I elected to 
attempt a traverse of the ridge leading to Incatana and beyond to 
Jancahuay. Company parted, our path lay along and up, with 
interval losses of altitude to accommodate teeth in the ridge. Going 
proved slow, although few places failed to solve themselves after 
a little snooping around. At last, however, we found ourselves 
confronted by an overhanging gendarme. From the base of this 
obstacle a steep crack slanted down to the lower reaches of Inca- 
tana’s precipitous eastern glacier. Our way lay either down this 
crack or, with time-consuming circuity, back along our route of 
approach. My watch stood near ten and so the more direct de- 
scent seemed desirable for economy of time as the path to Huachon 
was still far away. 

The crack proved better than 300 ft. with only one passage of 
difficulty. Here my first thoughts of a rappel finally yielded to a 
careful climb down while John paid out rope pulley-wise around a 
knob whose other side offered the descent. From the crack’s bot- 
tom an easy traverse led us to the glacier which hospitably saluted 
us with a stream just there. 

On arrival at camp alone, I learned that the Jenkses, feeling 
their colds and a sprained ankle reduced their value to the vanish- 
ing point, had also left. 

August 9th passed in rest and step-cutting below Jancahuay 
for the instruction of the more inexperienced members of the 
Peruvian contingent. 

August 10th saw Russ, Tom and me, after a 5.30 start, quickly 
traverse our practice ladder of the previous day to approach the 
peak itself. Tom decided repose on the glacier better suited his 
feeling toward the altitude and so Russ and I alone reached the 
summit of Jancahuay at 10.30 via the N. ridge, which leads, in the 
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opposite direction, to Huagoruncho itself. The brilliant sunlight 
tempted us to stay, snapping pictures, so we reached Tom only 
some time later when Huagoruncho’s summit already lay deep in 
clouds. The route to Incatana lay before us, rising steeply across 
the undulating glacier, and over it hung the shadow of the gather- 
ing storm. Toward camp a first step would be followed by others 
until, home at last, 4000 miles would lie between us and the peak 
almost within our grasp. Dislike of this prospect drove us with 
little steps toward the mountain, postponing the retreat which 
storm and altitude warned us would shortly be inevitable. The 
air thickened with snow and half an hour later retreat seemed the 
better part of progress. So we took that step toward camp. 

Those who follow us have no assurance they will find the moun- 
tain anything like the way we left it. Changes take place rapidly 
there under the assaults of the sun, which now seems more felt 
than formerly, probably as the result of a long-term change in 
climate. Conquest of this mountain will require time, much more 
of it than lay at our disposal. Reconnaissance still remains to be 
done on the W. and N. W. ridges. Whatever route proves feasible 
will not be easy and will call for great skill, daring and persever- 
ance. In his conquest the climber will be aided by splendid weather 
in August particularly. Usually the days are clear until the middle 
of the afternoon when snowstorms of one to two hours’ duration 
often arise on the upper slopes. The evening then becomes clear 
again. Nights are cold and usually clear, although heavy valley 
fog may prove dangerous to a late party. 

In closing, tribute should be paid to the magnificent hospitality 
of the Compania Mineria Nacional. Through them our way was 
made easier a thousand-fold, as difficulty of transportation will 
remain one of the lasting obstacles to mountaineering in Peru. 
Their generosity gave us rail and mule transportation, night’s 
lodging in Huachon and the use of the Tarata cabin, whose care- 
taker performed many of those chores that mar the bliss of 
camp life. 
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GEORGES EsTOPPEY 


HE Aztec name of Pico de Orizaba is ‘“Citlaltepetl” meaning 

“Star Mountain.” 

The Pico de Orizaba is situated between Mexico City and Vera 
Cruz, in Latitude 18° 59’ and Longitude 97° 16’. It is the highest 
peak in Mexico and the third highest on the continent. It is an 
extinct volcano, a lone snow-capped cone the slope of which fol- 
lows an approximately hyperbolic curve, and rises majestically 
from the tropical lowland of the Gulf of Mexico. The lips of the 
crater graze the sky 18,700 ft. above Vera Cruz. 

James Ramsey Ullman, in his book High Conquest, says of the 
Pico de Orizaba: “Rising from the steaming tropical lowland near 
Vera Cruz, its great height and almost perfect symmetry make it 
one of the most beautiful mountains in the world.” 

The nearest comparable peaks are Popocatepetl 17,894 ft. and 
Ixtaccihuatl 17,323 ft. located about 100 miles away. 

The probable reason why the Aztecs called this peak “Star 
Mountain” is because its pinnacle is the last one to glow at sunset 
while the lowlands are immersed in the dim violet atmosphere of 
twilight, and also, the first one to shine at sunrise. 

During the spring of 1941 I expressed the wish to climb Pico 
de Orizaba just for the sport. While studying maps and literature 
referring to this ascent, I was quite surprised to note the various 
altitudes given to Orizaba. I also read an article referring to the 
altitude determination of Ixtaccihuatl. In 1895, A. R. Hamilton, 
a member of the Alpine Club, scaled Ixtaccihuatl, Popocatepetl, 
and Orizaba. He described his three ascents in the Alpine Journal,* 
and added a note referring to the altitude measurement of Ixtac- 
cihuatl : 

“T feel sure that the generally accepted height for this moun- 
tain is too low. In all guide-books it is put down as 16,060 it. 
On the other hand, Mr. R. Whitehouse, one of the few men 
who have succeeded in ascending it, estimates it as ‘about 


18,500 ft., or 250 ft. lower than Popocatepetl.’ Now, if Mr. 
Whitehouse had known the height which is now ascribed to 





1“Ascents in Mexico,” A.J. 18 (1897), 456. 
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Popocatepetl, his estimate for Ixtaccihuatl—.e., 250 ft. lower— 
would make the latter 17,550 ft. This I believe to be rather 
too high. Judging from the vegetation, the time spent in 
ascending, and the combined readings of three aneroids, I am 
sure that the cave in which we spent the night was at any rate 
not less than 13,500 ft. above the level of the sea. Thence next 
morning we ascended over fairly steep slopes for 1%hr. before 
reaching the snout of the glacier, where the two aneroids we 
had with us gave our altitude as 15,000 ft. (I may mention 
in parenthesis that on my three other climbs my aneroids gave 
excellent results up to this height, if the guide-book altitudes 
for these other mountains are to be trusted.) From that point, 
we mounted slowly for 1% hr. more, and must have reached a 
height of quite 16,000 ft. before turning back. At that point 
we were certainly another 1000 ft. below the summit. Seen 
from a point on Orizaba about 1000 ft. below the top, whence 
the two mountains are practically equidistant, Popocatepetl 
appeared to overtop its neighbor by about one-third of its snow- 
cap, say 800 ft. This would make the latter about 17,000 ft. 
Finally, while climbing Popocatepetl, our only glimpse of the 
White Lady was from a point just half an hour before we 
reached the lowest point of the crater, say 800 or 900 ft. below 
the summit. At that point we seemed about on a level with 
the summit of the sister mountain ; we were certainly not above 
it. From these varied observations I feel convinced that 
Ixtaccihuatl is, if not 17,000 ft. high, close upon it.” 


A few lines of this note are not quite clear, but let us overlook 
it; the problem of determining the height of a mountain by means 
of the barometric pressure and temperature is a more complex one 
than it seems to be. While reading the above note, my thoughts 
were carried to the Laplace fundamental barometric pressure for- 
mula. It appears that while reading their aneroids, these gentle- 
men have omitted the temperature, which is a very important 
factor in altitude determination when using the barometric pres- 
sure method. 

Altitudes ascribed to the Pico de Orizaba are such as: 

18,205 ft.’ given in the Alpine Journal, 1897. 


18,225 ft. given by Ullman. 
18,314 ft. according to measurements made by Scovell and 


Bunsen in 1891-92. 


1 This figure was determined by Prof. Angelo Heilprin of the Philadelphia 
Scientific Commission in 1890 and is reported in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (1890). Heilprin was an 
“cya yaad of the American Alpine Club and its first vice-presi- 
dent. D. 
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18,500 ft. according to some travel pamphlets of the Mexican 
Highway, and 

18,700 ft. according to latest computation made by the National 
Bureau of Topography of Mexico. 

Which is correct? This question led me to check the altitude 
while climbing Orizaba, the checking to be made by means of the 
method of relative barometric pressure, that is, the reading of the 
barometric pressure and temperature at two points at the same 
time. The first point is an arbitrary base the altitude of which is 
known and determined by the method of triangulation ; the second 
point is the summit. 

The observed data are applied to the Laplace fundamental 
barometric formula and the altitude is finally determined mathe- 
matically, taking into consideration the temperature and variations 
of gravity with respect to the latitude and altitude. 

On August 21st, 1941, Mr. Guido Tanner from New York, 
and I, both members of the American Alpine Club, arrived in 
Mexico City. Being in need of barograph, altimeter, and ther- 
mometers, in company with my friends, Amador Gallardo and 
Guido Tanner, I went in search of those instruments. I suggested 
the Mexican War Department and went to the Military Aviation 
Field where, after formal introduction, Colonel Chagoya cordially 
received us. A few minutes later I had the honor to be introduced 
to Gen. Roberto Fierros. The reception was very courteous and 
our conversation, which lasted longer than I expected, was con- 
cerned chiefly with Pico de Orizaba, mountain altitude determina- 
tion, formulas, and instruments. Col. Alberto H. Vieytez brought 
a barograph and, without formality, this instrument was loaned to 
me with best wishes for success. All these officers speak French 
and English fluently. 

Through the intermediary of Amador Gallardo, the Coulier 
altimeter, calibrated in barometric pressure and altitude, was kindly 
loaned by the scientific instrument store Calpini of Mexico City. 
The thermometers were brought from the United States. 

Since these operations were to be made at high altitude, the 
base being situated at 2629 m. (8625 ft.) and the summit of 
Orizaba 18,700 ft., the hygrometric factor was neglected, these 
high air strata being relatively dry. 

On Sunday morning, August 24th, Guido Tanner, our guide 
Caldron, a medical student in Mexico City, and I, met a group of 
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climbers at the Zocalo Plaza. They were Mr. Howard R. Coan 
from New York, and two of his friends, one from Philadelphia and 
the other from San Francisco, accompanied by their guides. They 
asked me if they could join our party. Without extensive for- 
mality, we all became acquainted and at 6 a.m. left Mexico City 
(7349 ft.) by automobile. 

Some 35 miles E. of Mexico City we passed across dense and 
beautiful pine forest and reached Puerto del Aire, highest point 
on the road (10,482 ft.). The highways in Mexico are com- 
parable to those of the Colorado National Park and are kept in 
very good condition, Puebla, the “Rome of Mexico” (85 miles 
away), city of approximately 150,000 people, was reached at 
9.00 a.m. Here we stopped for a copious breakfast. We then 
followed the highway for approximately 35 miles up to El Seco 
where we made a sharp right turn leading to a country road. I 
first thought it was a short cut, but it proved to be the “highway” 
to San Andres village 14 miles away. This stretch is very pic- 
turesque, a sort of bumpy trail, cut across magnificent cornfields, 
mostly travelled by mules and donkeys, very dusty in dry weather 
and a cake of mud during rainy days. This stretch although short, 
required more than an hour of hard driving. What a bumpy road! 
We took it with a smile and did not complain against the Mexican 
Government, which at the present moment, at high tempo, is 
improving the most important necessity of the country. And so, 
in Mexico as in any other land, things have to be developed one 
after another. The only one who really did not smile was the 
owner of the car. While driving along this eroded trail, a terrible 
torture was inflicted upon the tires and springs. Nevertheless, 
San Andres was reached without trouble and without rain. Heavy 
clouds were hanging around the Pico de Orizaba. 

San Andres is a picturesque small town 8625 ft. above sea 
level located at the base of the Citlaltepetl. This town can also be 
reached by the Mexico-Vera Cruz Railway in approximately six 
hours from Mexico City. The Aztec name for San Andres is 
“Chalchicomula” meaning “Spot of Precious Stones.” We were 
cordially received by Mr. and Mrs. Valdermana, owner of the 
Fausto Hotel where a good lunch was served. 

While the horses, mules and donkeys were saddled and packed, 
I took care of the instruments which were set and observed as 


follows: 
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At time “T” of departure from San Andres, the barometric 
pressure on the Coulier instrument having a fixed pressure scale 
calibrated according to standard atmosphere was observed. The 
figure 2629 m. (altitude of San Andres Plaza) of the movable 
altitude scale inserted in the Coulier instrument which had to be 
carried to the summit of Orizaba was set to coincide with the pres- 
sure needle. This altitude scale was merely used to observe 
approximate altitude while climbing and has no connection at all 
with the pressure data used in our altitude computation. This 
Coulier instrument of the latest type is four and three-quarter 
inches in diameter and the metallic parts are compensated for 
variation of temperature. The barograph was set in motion 
according to local time “T” and was deposited at the Pasteur 
Pharmacy located on the main plaza of the town (2629 m.). Next 
day, temperature had to be recorded every hour by the pharmacist. 
The barograph was used only to automatically record the variation 
of barometric pressure between time “T” of departure from San 
Andres and time “Ta” of arrival at the summit. No attempt was 
made to set and synchronize the two instruments at the same 
barometric pressure. Only the variation of pressure indicated by 
the barograph between time “T” and time “Ta” was to be added 
or subtracted from the pressure observed on the Coulier instru- 
ment at time “T.” To increase the accuracy of scale reading, 
magnifying glasses had to be used. The horizontal distance be- 
tween San Andres and the summit of Orizaba is 10.3 miles. All 
these observations and operations being completed at 2.00 P.M., 
we left town by auto, and half an hour later, Capilla, located about 
9500 it. above sea level, was attained. Here we met our horses 
and mules which had to carry us to the Cueva del Muerto, situated 
at timberline about 14,000 ft. above sea level. The caravan was 
composed of nine climbers and three extra men who attended to 
the horses and the mules. 

At Capilla, the start was detrimental to me for I met with an 
accident. At the most unexpected moment, I was kicked by a 
mule. My left hip was slightly bruised and stained with a large 
splash of colors varying from red to black. The pain was so acute 
I thought the expedition to Orizaba had ended for me. A few 
minutes later, however, the discomfort decreased to such an extent 
that I decided to go on, and so went astride my horse. At 
3.00 p.m. the whole caravan started to move upward, first across 
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cornfields, then along gentle slopes and dense vegetation. Fur- 
ther up, another incident occurred; the mule which had bumped 
me off played another trick, but to his master this time. The 
mule was heavily loaded and was followed by his master who 
intermittently was hissing “Obida, obida,” meaning “Move on.” 
I imagine this monotonous and continuous utterance grated on our 
mule’s nerves for, without warning, she kicked and sent her master 
into the ditch. As no harm was done, everybody, including myself, 
had a good laugh at this comedy, but I began to wonder how many 
times our dear mule would display such a charming temper. 

The caravan moved upward among magnificent pine trees. 
The trail, or more precisely, a simulated trail, covered with heavy 
grass became very steep, difficult for the horses and mules to 
walk on. We then followed the bottom of a narrow canyon which 
gave access to a high plateau scattered with cinders and small 
rocks. A short distance from the cross located at the saddle we 
had the first view of the majestic snowy peak. It was 7.00 P.M. 
when the Cueva del Muerto was attained. We are at the timber- 
line, approximately 14,000 ft. above the sea. Bushes and stunted 
trees as we find at the timberline of the Rockies and the Alps are 
rare. The vegetation ends abruptly with superb pine trees rising 
40 to 60 ft. above the ground. A great variety of flowers of vivid 
colors soften the wilderness of this high region. Some species are 
so luxuriant that their stems reach two to three feet in height. 
The Cueva is a grotto five to six feet high, ten feet deep and 
approximately twelve feet long. The air was dry and cold. A 
fire was built and the bivouac started immediately. This four- 
hour trip on horseback did not aggravate my hip and while falling 
asleep, I hoped that by next morning the pain would have com- 
pletely vanished. 

We arose at 2.30 a.M., took a frugal breakfast and at 3.00 a.m. 
set out for the ascent. The first hour was made on horseback up 
to Puerto de los Azufreros, a few hundred feet higher. The horses 
then were sent back to the bivouac and we started to climb the 
cone the slope of which follows closely a hyperbolic curve; in 
other words, the gradient increases as altitude is gained. The first 
part of the ascent was made in cinders, mixed with small rocks 
covered with a coating of two inches of fresh snow which had 
fallen during the night. The first patch of what might be called 
“eternal snow” was met at approximately 15,000 ft. We took to 
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the left and climbed the rocky ridge, a sort of stairway each step 
of which measured one-half to two feet in height. Reaching 
15,500 ft., Guido Tanner and his companion gave up and returned 
to the Cueva. I kept climbing, and considering the altitude, my 
heart and lungs were functioning normally ; that is, the heart was 
beating a little faster and breathing was a little slower, conditions 
which are normal to any climber toiling at high altitude. But— 
there is a but—the continuous lifting and twisting of the body 
while climbing this long stairway reacted against my damaged 
hip and caused painful discomfort. At 8.00 a.m. we reached 
16,600 ft., where motion pictures were taken. The pain was so 
acute that I decided to desist, a decision which to a mountaineer 
is mentally more painful than the physical pain I was enduring. 
The weather was fine, the temperature relatively high and the 
sky slightly cloudy. 

I gave my Coulier instrument, thermometer, and all necessary 
instructions to Mr. Coan, a professor of languages in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., F. Richard, student in Philadelphia, and S. Fish, student 
in Oakland, Calif. A last look toward the summit and then it was 
Adios Citlaltepetl. The remaining five, comprising the three 
above mentioned gentlemen and their two guides, continued their 
climb while I and my guide returned to the Cueva. Climbing down 
was relatively slow but not as troublesome as I expected. The 
ice-axe was used as a cane or crutch which considerably relieved 
the pain, so the Cueva was reached without too much discomfort. 
We ate, rested, and waited for the other group who returned quite 
late, being caught in a snowstorm while climbing down and tem- 
porarily losing their way. I came down astride my horse and at 
10.00 p.m. everybody was back at San Andres. 

The five climbers had reached the Cruz de Hierro (the Iron 
Cross) at which point, barometric pressure and temperature had 
been recorded. The true summit, which is approximately 100 ft. 
above the Iron Cross, was not reached by these gentlemen. 

At 11.00 p.m. we departed from San Andres arriving at 
1.00 a.m. in Puebla where the night was spent. The next morning 
we visited this interesting city, and Mexico City was reached the 
same evening. It was a success for Mr. Coan and his companions 
and a miss for me, but I was not considering myself beaten. 
Citlaltepetl was like an irresistible magnet. I wanted to try it again, 
for the true summit of the Orizaba had not been reached by our 
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companions ; therefore the altitude checking job was not completed 
and I wished to finish it. 

During the following days my hip was treated and then I 
decided to try it on the Tzinantecatl (crater of Toluca) 15,036 it., 
which is higher than any mountain in the United States. So, on 
September 5th Tanner and I went to visit this twin crater at the 
bottom of which are two lakes 13,621 ft. above sea level. This 
magnificent spot is easily reached by automobile in one and a half 
hours from the town of Toluca or approximately three hours from 
Mexico City. Arriving at the lake (in city clothes) I said to 
Tanner: “Just wait for ten minutes, I am going to try my hip 
on these steep rocky slopes leading to Bell Tower.” But the tower 
being more attractive than the car, I climbed and reached the 
saddle, more than 1200 ft. above the level of the lake. I took some 
moving pictures of the surrounding scenery and returned not in 
ten minutes, but an hour and three-quarters later, Tanner greeting 
me with a sour smile and a shower of remarks. Indeed, it was 
late and cold. “Well, well,” said he, “your hip does not seem to 
hurt you any more; why don’t you try Orizaba again?” In a 
compassionate tone I replied: “Fine! That is precisely what I 
have in mind.” All arguments ended with enigmatic expressions. 
Silently I swallowed the shower and forgave him, for he and the 
chauffeur were shivering and their discomfort was intensified by 
the effect of altitude. 

We drove back toward the valley and so, as the altitude de- 
creased, the temperature increased and simultaneously the good 
humor of Tanner returned to normalcy. At 12,000 ft. we arrived 
at a small ranch. All of us were hungry and purchased some 
delicious tea cakes. They were so tasty that more than a dozen 
passed the palate before we continued our trip toward Mexico 
which was reached in the evening. 

Next day we visited Mr. Otis McAllister, founder and presi- 
dent of the Club de Exploraciones de Mexico who courteously 
loaned me a pair of crampons which were to be used for the climb 
of Orizaba. 

On September 11th, Tanner and I left Mexico City by train 
for San Andres station from where a rustic tramway carried us 
to San Andres village, five miles away. We again found our- 
selves at the Hotel Fausto. With the exception of myself every- 
body was speaking Spanish, and Tanner, who speaks the language 
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fluently, was a great help in translating exactly what I wanted; 
that is, how I wanted things to be done in order to obtain maxi- 
mum results. This time the caravan was composed of myself, 
a 25-year-old Mexican guide, a porter to carry food, instruments 
and photographic apparatus, and also two men to attend the horses. 
A 19-year-old husky fellow, the guide’s brother, desired to accom- 
pany us and asked me if I would let him do so. He stated that 
he wanted to get acquainted with rarefied air, and wished to 
become a guide later on. As he was a healthy fellow, I acceded 
to his desires and everybody was happy. The caravan was com- 
posed of six men plus horses, mules and two extra packing mules. 

Barometric observations made, at 11.00 a.m., astride my horse 
I said good-bye to Tanner who went north toward Mexico City 
while I went south toward the Pico de Orizaba. The weather 
was fine. An hour later we arrived at Capilla, the spot where I 
had been kicked by the mule, which, by the way, was again a 
member of the caravan. She was carrying a heavy load. As all 
was well, what was the use of worrying about the past incident? 
A mule is a mule and there is no use to argue. Briefly, the Cueva 
del Muerto was reached at 4.00 p.m. without mishaps. The bivouac 
was set as before and at 2.00 a.m., September 13th, we started 
the ascent of Orizaba. The moon was playing hide and seek with 
the clouds, which themselves were gamboling along the slopes of 
the big snowy cone. At 15,550 ft. (4.30 a.m.) we were swept by 
a terrific wind and at 16,000 ft. (5.30 a.m.) a heavy snowstorm 
was slapping our faces. Within a few minutes our clothes were 
nothing but a hard sheet of ice. Decidedly, the Citlaltepetl, the 
Star Mountain, was displaying an unexpected temper. Her rage 
was so bitter that we decided to take refuge behind a huge rock. 
We were protected from the biting wind and snow, but the ambient 
temperature was not such that we could remain inactive in our icy 
garb. Was this haughty Star Mountain trying our physical endur- 
ance and nerves? Were we passing the acid test before receiving 
a deserved reward? Such is the mountain! Figuratively speak- 
ing, this peak is highly temperamental, she is apt to change her 
mood at any time. She shows herself as she really is and measures 
men at their true value, in character, will power, patience, prudence, 
and endurance. 

My companions sat on frigid rock. I remained standing. Their 
faces were displaying expressions of discomfort and disgust; their 
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eyes were turned downward in the direction of the Cueva, hidden 
by a white and opaque screen of falling snow. The wind in fury 
whistling at high pitch sounded like a mystical, cynical and satirical 
symphony. It was impressive. It was a composition suddenly 
created and played by the mountain itself. The decors of this 
vast music-hall was whirling snow; the musicians were the in- 
visible wind and the lodge coated with ice. What a comfort! It 
was depressing—no one spoke but things were felt. The face of 
my guide turned toward mine. His eye had an anxious and 
inquisitive expression seeming to ask, “What is next?” Having 
some knowledge about weather conditions in high mountains, I 
had a feeling that this inferno could not last longer than an hour 
or so, and so, smiling and hoping for the best, I lifted my head 
toward the invisible summit and turned thumb upward. Trusting 
each other, impeded by our frigid armor, we threw ourselves into 
the midst of the raging tempest. Fighting against the elements, 
slowly, very slowly, upward we went. This lasted for more than 
four hours, then it abated, and suddenly as if by magic, we emerged 
from the clouds. The sky was clear, a sky of intense dark blue. 
What a contrast! Here we received our reward. What a pano- 
rama! What a stage! What grand simplicity. The views were 
few but immense, fantastic and austere, and so magnificent that 
I had the impression of emerging from a nightmare to pass the 
gates of an unbelievable fairyland. The snow cone of the Star 
Mountain like an immense blue white diamond cut in myriad 
facets was glistening under the ultraviolet rays of a gleaming sun. 
Below, a vast ocean of clouds rolling silently in fantastic waves 
was extending to the horizon, where Popo was flirting with his 
siren Ixta. Everything below 17,000 ft. was immersed in grey mist. 

Popocatepet! means “Smoking Mountain” and Ixtaccihuatl 
means “White Lady” or “Sleeping Beauty,” this on account of the 
snowy profile of the mountain which closely resembles a sleeping 
woman. 

Seventeen thousand three hundred feet (9.30 a.m.) and all is 
well. Upward we go. The slope becomes steeper and steps are 
to be cut in the frozen snow. The climb proceeds slowly but surely. 
We passed to the left of a rock reef, the rim of the crater, and at 
12.45 the Cruz de Hierro (Iron Cross) was reached. The cross 
is situated in a crag filled with snow at the foot of the above men- 
tioned reef and slightly inside the crater. The cross is ingenuously 
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built of gas pipe approximately one inch in diameter and of sec- 
tional structural beam approximately 12 x 12 inches. Judging the 
length of the upper part which protrudes from the snow, the total 
height of the cross may be estimated at ten feet. Still and moving 
pictures were taken, observation of barometric pressure and tem- 
perature were made, and we started for the true summit which is 
a twenty-minute climb from the cross. The top was attained at 
1.30 p.m.. All was well. Everybody was happy. My guide was 
so enthusiastic on account of our success that he kissed me by 
surprise, a Mexican custom. Again, barometric pressure and tem- 
perature were observed. The summit, which was then bare of 
snow, is formed by small black and yellow stones and is located 
at the left of the cross and above it. While facing toward the 
crater, one can smell slight traces of sulphur. The diameter of 
the rim is relatively small, the inside wall very steep and deep. Its 
rugged rim is formed by huge crags and sharp rocky turrets rising 
like flames. Small masses of clouds were whirling into the cone. 
The general aspect of this crater is fierce and gives an idea of how 
terrific an inferno it must have been when in activity. 

Clouds start to swarm above our heads and below our pinnacle. 
We celebrate with a banquet composed of oranges, chocolate, dried 
prunes, and with tea we drink a toast to the Citlaltepetl and then 
“good-bye, Star Mountain.” The descent was made quite rapidly. 
While we were losing altitude, as if by magic, the clouds burst 
away so as to give us free view and free passage. The Cueva was 
visible and the towns as Esperanza, Orizaba, and Fortin de ‘las 
Flores, appearing like nests on the lowlands, were sighted through 
the scattered floating clouds. 

We arrived at the bivouac at 4.00 p.m. There we were greeted 
by a group of young climbers who intended to ascend the Torre- 
sillas, little towers situated at the foot of the Citlaltepetl. Tea was 
boiling and a picnic was welcomed. At 5.45 p.m. horses and mules 
were saddled and packed and we proceeded downward to San 
Andres. The big cone was wearing a coat of clouds again and the 
weather was menacing. It was dark as ink when we reached the 
dense forest ; lightning was illuminating our way, the thunder was 
clamoring Wagnerian music and a tropical rain drenched our 
bodies as if we were receiving the baptism of the Great Mountain. 
Such was the grand finale! 
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During the whole trip our temperamental mule comported her- 
self correctly. At 9.30 p.m. we were back at the Fausto Hotel, 
where a shower, warm meal and a clean bed were most welcome. 
My face was branded with the seal of Citlaltepetl. Having worn 
goggles, the exposed part of the face was sunburned, so burned by 
the intensive ultraviolet rays that I gave the impression of wearing 
a brown-black mask. 

Next day noon, I left for Fortin de las Flores (3303 ft.) some 
55 miles E. of San Andres or 72 miles W. of Vera Cruz. 

Fortin de las Flores is a delightful tropical town, a paradise set 
on the slope of the high mountain where ideal climate combines 
with luxurious trees, plants and flowers. The modern Ruiz 
Galindo Hotel built in typical Mexican style with its large swim- 
ming pool is as comfortable as it is charming to look at. During 
the evening, pleasant music filled the aromatic air. What a relaxa- 
tion! What a delightful and indefinable feeling I was experiencing 
while recalling the intense moments spent on the big mountain. 

Next morning at six, as if I had been called, I suddenly awak- 
ened and opened the shade of my window. What a surprise! 
Citlaltepetl in all her glory, pink hued by the rising sun! What 
an imposing jewel! I took a few moving pictures, but before 
8.00 a.m. had struck, the show was over and again she hid herself 
behind a screen of grey clouds. The same day I arrived in Vera 
Cruz, 18,700 ft. below Citlaltepetl’s summit, greeted by more than 
100° Fahrenheit and a steaming tropical humidity. What a con- 
trast in altitude, air density, temperature and moisture within 
48 hours! 

On my way to the airport, I went to Macomba, a magnificent 
hotel, Spanish style, built on a cliff along the shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico some three to four miles S. of Vera Cruz. From there 
I reached Mexico City by aeroplane. 


Note 


The Pico de Orizaba can easily be scaled in clear weather by any well- 
trained mountaineer accustomed to high altitude. It must be borne in mind 
that climbing at 18,000 ft. or more is a different story from climbing hills 
6000-12,000 ft. above sea level. 

Rarefied air such as breathed on high mountains may surprise anyone not 
accustomed to it, no matter how good a physical condition one may enjoy 
and display at low level. High altitude has the tendency to decrease physical 
energy, as in the “mountain sickness” so many times observed and felt by 
aeroplane passengers. The comfortably seated air traveller without necessity 
of stretching his imagination can easily conceive the amount of human energy 
which is required in climbing high mountains. 
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Referring to weather conditions, it is said that the most favorable period 
to climb Orizaba is November, December, January, and after February. March 
and April are relatively propitious. During May, too much loose snow is 
encountered. June and July are rainy months. August and September form 
the worst period. Wind and snowstorms at high level and tropical rain 
in the valley occur almost every day. During these four months, especially 
September, one may meet with heavy snowstorms while climbing and return 
with relatively fair weather and vice versa. Conditions in October are good. 

From the experience I had with my native Mexican guides and their 
helpers, it can be said that they are honest, dependable and conscientious. 

From observations made August 25th at ‘the Iron Cross and at San Andres 
and on September 13th, 1941, at the Iron Cross and true summit, and mathe- 
matical computations, it has been found that the difference in height between 
the base of San Andres and the true summit (not the Iron Cross) is 3067 m. 
(10,063 ft.). The altitude of the base of San Andres is 2629 m. (8625 ft.), 
a height determined by triangulation. So the altitude of the true summit 
of the Orizaba is 5696 m. or 18,688 ft. 

During my visit to the National Bureau of Topography of Mexico I had 
the honor to be received by Ing. A. M. de la Llave, Director of the Bureau, 
who courteously displayed the latest National Map on which the Pico de 
Orizaba bears the altitude of 5700 m. and 2629 m. for San Andres. The 
method used by the Mexican Government in determining the altitude of 
Orizaba is the barometric pressure and temperature observation and mathe- 
matical computation made according to the Laplace fundamental formula. 

So, the altitude of 5700 m. (18,700 ft.) is officially recognized by the 
National Bureau of Topography of Mexico. The slight difference between 
the above value, 5700 m., and my figures may be due to the fact that the 
summit was bare of snow when barometric observation was made, or to 
slight difference in coefficients used in this formula, or to slight scale-reading 
errors. 

In Washington, D. C., I had the honor of meeting Dr. W. G. Brombacher, 
of the Bureau of Standards, with whom I had a long and interesting discus- 
sion pertaining to my work. Dr. Brombacher had done considerable and 
very interesting work referring to the determination of the altitude of air- 
craft, and undertook the delicate task of checking the altitude of the famous 
stratosphere flight (Rapid City, S. D.) made by Capt. Stevens. Dr. Brom- 
bacher carefully examined the method I used, which was found to be correct. 
So, the altitude of Orizaba is 5696 m. (18,688 ft.) or 5700 m. (18,700 ft.). The 
official figure, 5700 m. (18,700 ft.), given by the National Bureau of Topog- 
raphy of Mexico can be accepted. 





A Chamois Hunt at Anzeindaz in 1770 


The story which follows contains one of the most entertaining hunting 
adventures of the eighteenth century. The writer was a young theological 
student, Johannes Gabriel Fayod, of Bex, a correspondent of the elder Phillipe 
Bridel. The latter included the facts in a sketch entitled “Excursion de Bex 
a Sion par le Mont Anzeindaz,” which appeared in Mélanges Helvetiques 
(Basle, 1792, ii, 305) and in the Conservateur Suisse (Lausanne, 1813, ii, 126). 

The manuscript, now in my collection, consists of eight leaves, a beautiful 
example of eighteenth-century handwriting. The French text was published 
by Alex Jullien in L’Echo des Alpes (1921—No. 5), but has not been trans- 
lated previously. Montagnier considered it the earliest description of the 
route over the Pas de Cheville, from Bex to Sion.—[Ep.] 


N the 19th of August, 1770, Pastor Fayod of Bex joined some 
friends to make an excursion in the mountains and see the 
curiosities there. We got together the necessary provisions, which 
were carried by two men who acted as guides, and after six hours 
of slow and deliberate walking arrived at the chalets of the moun- 
tain of Anzendaz, belonging to the community of Bex and border- 
ing on upper Valais. 

Our eyes beheld an immense plain embroidered in vivid colours, 
and deliciously perfumed, covered with numerous flocks gamboling 
at the thought of succulent repasts on these rich pastures. This 
interesting and varied scene held our attention during the remain- 
der of the day, which we spent agreeably at the chalets of the 
fruit-vendors, discussing different phases of their business, with 
which we were unacquainted and about which we were delighted 
to hear them speak. In the midst of all this the milking time 
arrived and each man ran to his flock, leaving us to momentary 
reflection on the many advantages of such a rural, rustic life. 

Our pleasure was renewed on seeing the flocks arrive at the 
chalet to leave their precious product there. No sooner had they 
given their milk than each of them took the path back to those 
lovely pastures, which were preparing refreshment for them. When 
the cowherds met together again they hastened to offer us their 
beds and their best milk, and we could not accept the invitation 
of one without arousing jealousy on the part of the others, so eager 
were they to share their possessions with us. 

Next morning, after breakfast, our guides took us to a little 
stream, produced by a bubbling spring issuing from the base of 
a steep cliff. This curious source at once aroused our wonder, 
which increased to astonishment when we saw our guides take 
off their coats, roll up their shirt-sleeves, get down on their 
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stomachs on the bank of the stream, dip in their arms to the very 
shoulder, and lift them out with hands full of fine gravel in which 
were many stones of different shapes and sizes. Some were in 
the form of snails, others like shellfish and insects; a discovery so 
curious that we wanted to do as much ourselves. So we took off 
our coats in the presence of the guides, who laughed heartily 
without our knowing the reason. We were not long in discovering 
it, since their mirth increased on watching our vain attempts to 
plunge our arms into a brook whose water was so cold that it 
froze us to the point of obstructing circulation and respiration. 
Yet they say that in winter the water never steams in freezing, 
while this, on the contrary, was like a spring of hot water in that 
it melted the snow banked around it. 

From there our guides, wishing to raise our surprise to its 
highest pitch, led us onto a rock several hundred feet high where 
we could climb only with great difficulty. This, however, was soon 
forgotten at the sight of an immense number of stones like those 
in the brook, but still larger, more varied and exact in their resem- 
blances. We supplied ourselves, to share with our friends, and, 
after many reflections on this curious production of nature, came 
down from the rock to the valley itself, which we afterwards fol- 
lowed as far as the extremity of the mountain, on the Valais side, 
where we encountered other uncommon things of great interest to 
the traveller. 

There our guides, taking our hands, made us go forward one 
by one onto an enormous steep rock called Sevegneulaz, which 
commands a valley of immense depth and forms the mountain of 
Cheville whose chalets seem like beehives and the flocks like swarms 
to whomever has the courage to look down upon them. 

While we were gazing at the many herds descending in zigzag 
along a very steep hill, we were interrupted suddenly by the sound 
of a fresh erupution from a sort of volcano on the Diablerét rock, 
which was so active during the year 1714 that the falling pieces of 
stone could be heard at a distance of many leagues on the Valais 
side, covering a large number of fine pastures, burying people and 
animals." The river of Luzerne, which formerly flowed into the 
Rhone nearly opposite Pissevache, in Valais, was turned from its 
course and remains so from that day to this. 





1“Tn the month of June, 1714, a part of the mountain of Diablerét in 
Valais, fell suddenly, between two and three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
sky was very serene; the mountain was of conical figure, and destroyed 
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This volcano, which still at every hour of the day throws out 
a mass of small stones that fall with a great noise upon its sides, 
caused many discussions as to its origin. Our leaders then in- 
formed us that a great controversy was raised between the Valais 
cowherds and those of Anzendaz, to decide the question why the 
falling of this immense Diablerét rock took place more on the 
Valais than the Bernese side. At last, after many arguments in 
their own style, the conclusion adopted by both parties, and 
accepted because of the name, was that in the Diablerét rock, which 
serves as a boundary between the two cantons, there took place a 
general conflict between the Bernese devils and the Valaisan devils, 
the vanquished being thrown down into their country and the sum- 
mit of the said rock with them. 

On the third day we hunted white hares, and marmots which 
are found here in abundance in two species, grey and red. The 
hunting was quite amusing and we came back to the chalets at 
evening worn with fatigue and loaded with game, which they pre- 
pared for our supper and on which we made a delicious meal, 
although the cooking was not of the best. After supper we went 
to sleep in the straw, where we rested perfectly, resolved upon 
rising very early to go and seek the chamois—the delights of 
whose chase they had praised to us, without mentioning the danger 
to which one is exposed. But the weather threatening rain, we 
stayed all day with our good hosts, in the midst of a fog whose 
lifting we waited impatiently; an actual occurrence a few hours 
later, revealing the heights covered with a light snow—the most 
favourable weather condition for a chamois hunt. 

It was decided to start next day, and it was not yet light before 
we were on the way to the famous glacier of Paneyrossaz. The 
sun had scarcely shed its first rays when we discovered a herd of 
fourteen chamois on the ice, sliding like children one after the 
other, each trying to outrun the rest. During this exercise there 
were two, remaining at quite a distance from the others, who acted 





fifty-three huts belonging to the boors, and crushed to death fifteen people, 
and more than a hundred head of large, and much more of small cattle, 
covering a square league with the ruins it occasioned. A profound darkness 
was caused by the dust; the heaps of stones thrown together were above 
thirty perches; these heaps stopped the current of the water, which formed 
new and very deep lakes. In all this there was not the least trace of bitu- 
minous matter, sulphur, lime, nor consequently any subterranean fire; and 
apparently the base of this great rock was worn away, or perished and 
reduced to dust.” Hutton, W., Buffon’s Natural History Abridged (London, 
1821), i, 39; Histoire de l’ Academie des Sciences, 1715, 4; Echo des Alpes, 
1887, 72; A.J. 46, 13. 












J. Heitz, famous Chamois Hunter of Glarus. Note the two-pronged crampons over low nailed 


shoes. From an aquatint by F. N. Koenig (1765-1833). 
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Johann Fellman and Gabriel Schilt (Schilthorn), hunters of Chamois and Ibex, near the 
Finsteraarhorn, October 11, 1822. Note that the hunter has taken off his boots to improve 
footing on the rocks. From a print by Lamy. 


CHAMOIS HUNT NEAR THE WETTERHORN 


From an aquatint by H. Baumann. 
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as sentinels, so that no enemy should surprise them. We were 
convinced of this, for the moment we arose, after watching them 
at our ease, body to the ground, the two sentinels discovered us 
and twice uttered a piercing cry, like a whistle, to inform their 
comrades of the danger confronting them. Play ceased, they 
reunited like a cavalry squadron and disappeared like lightning over 
the crest of the rocks, the largest one in front as if he had been 
the captain. re 

Then, despairing of seeing them again, one of our guides, an 
old hunter who knew every possible defile of those rocks, reassured 
us by saying that if we would be very patient it would suffice if we 
crossed their path by making a long detour, and thus make them 
retrace their steps in such a manner that we might be able to shoot 
down at them. The decision was accepted and after assigning each 
one to the post he should hold, we started forward, taking the route 
we had planned. That our effort might not be in vain, it was 
decided to shoot only at chamois and never at any other game. This 
done, and each having gone to take his position, I was alone on the 
glacier, watching the outlet where the chamois had disappeared. 
With great difficulty I moved forward, with the help of the pike at 
the end of my gun, when a flock of red partridges appeared, hop- 
ping slowly before me along the fresh snow that covered the 
glacier. 

I stood still for a moment watching them, burning with desire 
to shoot, when the flock left with a great whirring and put off 
toward the place where the chamois had been sliding that morning. 
I watched and was pleasantly surprised to see a chamois slowly 
leave the centre of the group, go off kicking the stones, lie down 
again on the snow and stretch out its head with the greatest sense 
of security. Supposing that it must be wounded, and that I could 
shoot from above, I advanced toward its side, my gun up, quite 
occupied with the pleasure of killing the game. I lay down in 
jubilation and was about to shoot, when, by a singular chance, 
being all unbeknownst on a hidden gulf bridged with a crust of 
. snow, I found myself swallowed up in a profound abyss. 

Here is my description of it, in so far as emotion allowed me to 
judge and remember: it was a crack, or crevasse, very narrow, 
which crosses the breadth of the glacier, and which, separating 
two walls of ice nineteen-and-a-half feet apart (I took the measure- 
ment afterwards), leads horizontally to a kind of little glacial sea 
where the bottom has not been found. Thrown suddenly into 
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such a pond filled with endless icicles, God alone could know my 
plight. He offered to lend me a helping hand in giving me enough 
strength and presence of mind to use the one and only means of 
extricating myself. 

I came up to the surface of the water where I floated with the 
ice fragments, spat out the water I had swallowed in my plunge, 
and had the good fortune to discover a sort of little staircase formed 
by the drops of water filtering down from the glacier above to the 
foot of the sombre walls of my cold prison, and congealing and 
accumulating in such a way that I could make a support of them 
in the manner of chimney-sweeps. By resting my back on one 
side and my knees on the other I reached, with great effort, the 
top of the crevasse. I breathed with much difficulty and waved 
my arms in an effort to attract attention. 

But, by a double misfortune which seemed likely to put an end 
to me, this same snow surface again gave way under my weight 
and I was once more thrown down to the bottom of that frightful 
gulf. I reached the water again as the result of my fall, and cold 
and terror had so frozen me as to lessen my strength; but Provi- 
dence, which no doubt watches over my safety, intentionally placed 
me across a block of ice several feet in circumference and prevented 
me from sinking. I had time in that grave moment to come to my 
senses, and feeling myself seized with general numbness which 
without doubt was a warning of death, I made a last effort to raise 
myself once more from the canal of my prison. It was smoother 
and steeper than at my first attempt, and my strength was ex- 
hausted, so I am sure it cost me much more effort to get out the 
second time; and this was made possible only by extraordinary 
exertion and at the price of my finger-nails. When I finally gained 
the top, as I had done the first time—without being able to release 
myself from the gulf which seemed to call me back to it—there I 
was, without strength or voice, incapable of calling for help or of 
saving myself, since my arms yielded to the weight of my body, 
and some icicles which were attached to my clothing, like vultures 
on their prey, allowed no glimpse of me except the top of my head 
above the snow. 

My eyes became dim, when suddenly I felt myself seized by 
the hair and thus pulled from the frightful abyss which so nearly 
engulfed me forever. What was being done for me at that moment 
no doubt was to remove me from that dreadful grave and to render 
me all assistance that the situation allowed. I was, they said, long 
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unconscious, as though in a lethargic drowsiness, from which my 
liberators at last forcibly aroused me to drink some brandy which 
they had in their pockets. 

I saw then that they were my hunting companions, among 
others the old hunter, our guide, who, having encountered the 
chamois as he had hoped, had seen them go back toward the place 
he had shown me. Not hearing me fire he was surprised and 
feared that some evil had overtaken me—a fortunate suspicion for 
me, and one which induced him to come and look for me. I should 
otherwise have perished, and, without aid in a moment or two, 
have been hidden forever. 

Brought back to life, my first thought naturally was to thank 
God for the deliverance He had accorded me, and so to prove to 
my liberator my sincere recognition of the important service he 
had rendered me. Afterward we returned to the chalets where 
everyone marveled at the luck that had enabled me to get myself 
out of the chasm. A number went with poles, which they had 
joined together in a length of sixty-three feet, to fish for my hat 
and gun. They succeeded in securing the former as it floated; but 
my gun remains there as a monument to my deliverance, although 
hunters since then repeatedly have been bold enough to lower 
themselves with ropes as far as the water. There, with a hook at 
the end of a string of great length, their further attempts were as 
fruitless as the first, and bottom was never found. 

On the second day, having partially recovered my strength, I 
returned pale and wan to Bex, accompanied by my friends, the 
witnesses of my misfortune. I told them myself what had happened 
to me; one would never have believed it without seeing the pallor 
of my face and the sad state of my hands, without skin, and with 
nails torn to the quick. 

So I made a solemn vow, to this time rigourously observed, 
never again to hunt the chamois or to climb rocks or glaciers. 

There, Monsieur, is the detailed story of my fortunate and 
unfortunate mountain tour. Incredible and supernatural as it may 
seem to you, it is not at all exaggerated and contains only the 
most precise truth. Better written, it would no doubt be more 
interesting ; but it requires a pen such as yours to give it the salt 
of eloquence. In this hope it will give me great pleasure to have 
it reach you, without alteration, as you have requested. 


Note: In 1927 I noticed a rifle with single barrel and two hammers 
hanging above the fireplace in the main room of the Montanvert Hotel. On 
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inquiry I was told that it was the ancient type used for chamois hunting. At 
Zermatt, in the same summer, I secured one of these firearms (with the 
assistance of my guide, F. J. Biner) from Josef Sigrist, chalets of Furi, at 
the foot of the Matterhorn. It had been in his family for three generations, 
and it created a sensation when I carried it into the Monte Rosa Hotel. 
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Hunting rifle with single barrel and two hammers. Overall length 42 inches. The single 
barrel is loaded with two charges of powder, ball and wad, one behind the other. The 
trigger-lock (1) must be pulled before either or both percussion-hammers (3 and 4) 
will remain cocked. The hair-trigger (2) is the firing —_ The rear sight (5) is 
tubular. If the forward hammer (4) alone has been c ed, the forward charge may 
be fired, after which the second load can be fired after cocking the rear hammer (3). 
If greater range is desired, both hammers may be cocked and both loads fired simulta- 
neously. The ram rod (6) and attachments for sling (7) are shown. 


Since then I have found the following description by de Saussure 
(V. oyages 736): “Ce fusil est une carabine rayée dans laquelle la balle entre 
a force, & souvent ces carabines sont a deux coups, quoqu’a un seul canon; 
les coups sont placés |’un sur l’autre, & on les tire successivement.” Weapons 
of this type were then being made at Bex. 

Bourrit (Journey to the Glaciers, 188) says: “The Chamois-hunter’s gun 
is of a very peculiar construction, it consists of a single-rifled barrel with 
two locks, one before the other, and receives two charges of powder and ball 
at the same time, the bullet of the first charge being either screwed down, 
or rammed so tight, as to serve for a breech-pin to the second charge, and 
prevent the communication of the fire to it, upon pulling down the lock nearest 
the muzzle. The difficulty of pursuing these animals over the heights of 
the mountains, renders it necessary to have the piece as light as possible, 
consistent with the advantage of a double charge.” 

Von Salis and Steinmiiller in Alpina (1806), ii, 132, mention the use of 
such weapons in the Valais: “Im untern Wallis hingegen haben sie Flinten 
mit zwei Schléssern hintereinander, die nur Einen Lauf haben, in welchen 
man zwey Schiisse einen auf den andern ladet. Der Lauf is gezogen, und 
die Kugel wird mit Gewalt hineingetrieben, so dass die Kugel des ersten oder 
untersten Schusses bloss auf den Pulver liegt und der zweyten Ladung statt 
des Bodenstiickes dient. Der erste Schuss kann nicht heraus ehe der zweyte 
oder vordeste weg ist, aber wenigstens nicht eher, als man den Hahn, der 
am weitesten von der Kolbe entfernt ist, abgedriickt hat, welches eine sehr 
dienliche Vorsicht ist, um iible Zufalle zu verhiiten. Wenn aber das Ziind- 
pulver auf der vordersten Pfanne abblitzt, so wagen es die kithnen Schiitzen 
auch wohl mit dem hinteresten Schloss beyde Schiisse hinauszutreiben. Die 
Laiife sind sehr stark und ganz geschickt, die Gewalt des untersten Pulvers 
gegen beyde Kugeln auszuhalten; das Pulver in der Mitte zwischen den 
beyden Kugeln entziindet sich alsdann nicht mit.” 

Similar accounts occur in de Luc, Recherches sur Patmosphere, ii, 302; 
and in Hopfner’s Magazin fiir die Naturkunde Helvetiens, iv, 353. In 
M. A. J. Couturier’s monumental monograph, Le Chamois ( Grenoble, 1938), 
one finds that the famous hunter of the Engadine, J. M. Colani (1772- 1837), 
who was himself a gun-smith, used “un fusil 4 un seul canon, 4 deux chiens, 
avec deux charges, Pune devant lautre.” Iti is evident, therefore, that single- 
barreled rifles carrying two charges were in general use among chamois 
hunters of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

y. Me. 





The Location of Mt. Milton and the Restoration 
of the Names “Mt. Milton” and 
“Mt. Cheadle” 


RAYMOND T. ZILLMER 


‘TH expedition of Milton and Cheadle is one of the most remark- 

able in the amateur exploration of Canada. But the marker on 
the monument to Milton has been lost, and the one to Cheadle will 
be lost unless something is done about it. This result, so far as 
Milton is concerned, is principally due to the error of a mapmaker 
in England. 

Let us examine the map accompanying the first edition of Milton 
and Cheadle’s book, The Northwest Passage by Land (1865). It 
shows Mt. Milton between Albreda Creek and the North Thomp- 
son, about half way down from the source of Albreda Creek to its 
junction with the North Thompson. The N. end of the Monashee 
Range (formerly the Gold Range) contains the name “Malton R.” 
But no mountain is placed at the N. end of the Malton Range. This 
is most significant because the most conspicuous mountain of the 
area is the mountain at the N. end of the Monashee Range. This 
mountain is now called Albreda. Nor is there a conspicuous moun- 
tain where Mt. Milton is indicated on the map. The map shows 
Mt. Cheadle E. of the Thompson below where it is joined by 
Albreda Creek. 

The account of Milton and Cheadle relates that after reaching 
Albreda Lake (which is on Milton’s map and is still so named) and 
Albreda Creek flowing out of it (7th ed., p. 269) “... we saw 
before us a magnificent mountain, covered with glaciers, and appar- 
ently blocking up the valley before us. To this Cheadle gave the 
name of Mount Milton.”’ Cheadle’s selection of this peak to honor 
Milton is significant of how it impressed them, for they had already 
passed outstanding mountains. 

The only other reference to Mt. Milton (p. 270) reads: “On 
the 25th of July, the sixth day after leaving The Cache, having 
passed Mount Milton to the right, we were arrested by a large 
river” (the N. Thompson) “flowing from the north-west, which 
here joined the one which we had followed from the north.” 
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inquiry I was told that it was the ancient type used for chamois hunting. At 
Zermatt, in the same summer, I secured one of these firearms (with the 
assistance of my guide, F. J. Biner) from Josef Sigrist, chalets of Furi, at 
the foot of the Matterhorn. It had been in his family for three generations, 
and it created a sensation when I carried it into the Monte Rosa Hotel. 

















Hunting rifle with single barrel and two hammers. Overall length 42 inches. The single 
barrel is loaded with two charges of powder, ball and wad, one behind the other. The 
trigger-lock (1) must be pulled before either or both percussion-hammers (3 and 4) 
will remain cocked. The hair-trigger (2) is the firing merle The rear sight (5) is 
tubular. If the forward hammer (4) alone has been c ed, the forward charge may 
be fired, after which the second load can be fired after cocking the rear hammer (3). 
If greater range is desired, both hammers may be cocked and both loads fired simulta- 
neously. The ram rod (6) and attachments for sling (7) are shown. 


Since then I have found the following description by de Saussure 
(Voyages 736): “Ce fusil est une carabine rayée dans laquelle la balle entre 
a force, & souvent ces carabines sont 4 deux coups, quoqu’a un seul canon ; 
les coups sont placés |’un sur l’autre, & on les tire successivement.” Weapons 
of this type were then being made at Bex. 

Bourrit (Journey to the Glaciers, 188) says: “The Chamois-hunter’s gun 
is of a very peculiar construction, it consists of a single-rifled barrel with 


two locks, one before the other, and receives two charges of powder and ball 
at the same time, the bullet of the first charge being either screwed down, 
or rammed so tight, as to serve for a breech-pin to the second charge, and 
prevent the communication of the fire to it, upon pulling down the lock nearest 
the muzzle. The difficulty of pursuing these animals over the heights of 
the mountains, renders it necessary to have the piece as light as possible, 
consistent with the advantage of a double charge.” 

Von Salis and Steinmiiller in Alpina (1806), ii, 132, mention the use of 
such weapons in the Valais: “Im untern Wallis hingegen haben sie Flinten 
mit zwei Schléssern hintereinander, die nur Einen Lauf haben, in welchen 
man zwey Schiisse einen auf den andern ladet. Der Lauf is gezogen, und 
die Kugel wird mit Gewalt hineingetrieben, so dass die Kugel des ersten oder 
untersten Schusses bloss auf den Pulver liegt und der zweyten Ladung statt 
des Bodenstiickes dient. Der erste Schuss kann nicht heraus ehe der zweyte 
oder vordeste weg ist, aber wenigstens nicht eher, als man den Hahn, der 
am weitesten von der Kolbe entfernt ist, abgedriickt hat, welches eine sehr 
dienliche Vorsicht ist, um iible Zufalle zu verhiiten. Wenn aber das Ziind- 
pulver auf der vordersten Pfanne abblitzt, so wagen es die kithnen Schiitzen 
auch wohl mit dem hinteresten Schloss beyde Schitisse hinauszutreiben. Die 
Laiife sind sehr stark und ganz geschickt, die Gewalt des untersten Pulvers 
gegen beyde Kugeln auszuhalten; das Pulver in der Mitte zwischen den 
beyden Kugeln entziindet sich alsdann nicht mit.” 

Similar accounts occur in de Luc, Recherches sur Vatmosphere, ii, 302; 
and - HoOpfner’s Magazin fiir die Naturkunde Helvetiens, iv, 353. In 
M. A. J. Couturier’s monumental monograph, Le Chamois ( Grenoble, 1938), 
one finds that the famous hunter of the Engadine, J. M. Colani (1772- 1837), 
who was himself a gun-smith, used “un fusil 4 un seul canon, 4 deux chiens, 
avec deux charges, l’une devant l’autre.” It is evident, therefore, that single- 
barreled rifles carrying two charges were in general use among chamois 
hunters of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

J. M. T. 





The Location of Mt. Milton and the Restoration 
of the Names “Mt. Milton” and 
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fore expedition of Milton and Cheadle is‘one of the most remark- 

able in the amateur exploration of Canada. But the marker on 
the monument to Milton has been lost, and the one to Cheadle will 
be lost unless something is done about it. This result, so far as 
Milton is concerned, is principally due to the error of a mapmaker 
in England. 

Let us examine the map accompanying the first edition of Milton 
and Cheadle’s book, The Northwest Passage by Land (1865). It 
shows Mt. Milton between Albreda Creek and the North Thomp- 
son, about half way down from the source of Albreda Creek to its 
junction with the North Thompson. The N. end of the Monashee 
Range (formerly the Gold Range) contains the name “Malton R.” 
But no mountain is placed at the N. end of the Malton Range. This 
is most significant because the most conspicuous mountain of the 
area is the mountain at the N. end of the Monashee Range. This 
mountain is now called Albreda. Nor is there a conspicuous moun- 
tain where Mt. Milton is indicated on the map. The map shows 
Mt. Cheadle E. of the Thompson below where it is joined by 
Albreda Creek. 

The account of Milton and Cheadle relates that after reaching 
Albreda Lake (which is on Milton’s map and is still so named) and 
Albreda Creek flowing out of it (7th ed., p. 269) “... we saw 
before us a magnificent mountain, covered with glaciers, and appar- 
ently blocking up the valley before us. To this Cheadle gave the 
name of Mount Milton.” Cheadle’s selection of this peak to honor 
Milton is significant of how it impressed them, for they had already 
passed outstanding mountains. 

The only other reference to Mt. Milton (p. 270) reads: “On 
the 25th of July, the sixth day after leaving The Cache, having 
passed Mount Milton to the right, we were arrested by a large 
river” (the N. Thompson) “flowing from the north-west, which 
here joined the one which we had followed from the north.” 
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When Milton and Cheadle wrote that they “passed Mount 
Milton to the right,” they meant that they passed it by going to the 
right of Mt. Milton, and not that Mt. Milton was to the right of 
them as they passed it. This is a possible construction, and no 
other construction is consistent with the facts. 

The misunderstanding regarding the location of Mt. Milton 
was due to the erroneous map. Anyone approaching Mt. Milton 
(now Albreda Mountain) from the N. as Milton did, and as I 
have done several times, can have no doubt whatsoever as to the 
location of Mt. Milton. 

Coming from the N., one sees the broad valley of the Canoe 
River going to the S. by S. E. Gradually and quiet unexpectedly 
one leaves the valley of the Canoe and enters a valley at the right. 
One then sees Mt. Milton, as Milton writes, “blocking up the valley 
before us.” One’s first impression is that the route to the S. must 
be to the left of Mt. Milton. But the route gradually swings to the 
right and one passes Mt. Milton on its W. side. I have seen few 
mountains as conspicuous as Mt. Milton from the N. Moreover, 
there is no conspicuous mountain visible from the valley and lo- 
cated where Mt. Milton is placed on the map. Nor is there a 
conspicuous mountain which is invisible from the valley, a fact 
which I was able to determine on my expedition in the North Mona- 
shee Range. I have also interviewed the trappers of the vicinity 
and they verify the fact that there is no outstanding mountain where 
the mapmaker put Mt. Milton. 

Allen Carpe, who was the first person to climb Mt. Milton, came 
to the same conclusion. In the Alpine Journal, 37, p. 79, he said: 

When Milton and Cheadle went down to N. Thompson in 

1863 (Carpe did not mean that they had reached the Thompson 

River as yet) they named this mountain “Mt. Milton.” The 

name has since fallen into disuse, and the peak is now univer- 

sally known as “Albreda Peak” or “Mt. Albreda.” The name 

Albreda as applied to the river and pass undoubtedly also 

originated with Milton and Cheadle; Milton’s aunt was “Lady 

Albreda Wentworth-Fitzwilliam” ... (See re names, James 

White in C. A. J. vi, 143.) 

Dr. Thorington (A Climber’s Guide to the Interior Ranges 
of British Columbia, p. 135) also determined that the fine glacier- 
clad peak at the N. end of the Monashee Range is Mt. Milton. 

Rev. Dr. Grant, in his Ocean to Ocean, (1873) was the first to 
call attention to the mistake about Mt. Milton. The route of Grant 
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followed that of Milton and Cheadle. When Grant reached Albreda 
Creek, he says (p. 263) : 

The valley is narrow and closed in at its south-west [?] end 
by the great mass of Mount Milton which fronted us the whole 
day. This mountain that Dr. Cheadle selected to bear the name 
of his fellow traveller is a mass of snow-clad peaks that feed the 
little Albreda . . . It (Milton) is on the south [?] of the Albreda 
and not on the north [?] as stated by them, and the trail winds 
round its right or north [ ?] side leaving it on the left. 


Something should be said about Grant’s use of the words “south 
of the Albreda and not on the north.” In the vicinity of Albreda 
everyone going down the Albreda-Thompson valleys speaks of 
going west, and when going up the valley, as going east, because the 
one route leads to the west coast and the other to the east coast. 
On this basis, they speak of south and north of Albreda Creek when 
they mean east and west of Albreda Creek. I believe that Grant 
wrote in this sense. 

While Grant was the first person to call attention to the correct 
Mt. Milton, he was wrong in attributing the error to the statement 
by Milton and Cheadle, except as ambiguous English may have 
contributed to it. The error was due to the map. 

I had corresponded with Dr. Thorington on this question, and 
while. we agreed upon the facts, no conclusive evidence was at hand 
until Dr. Thorington recently discovered in a later edition of 
“Northwest Passage,” 9th edit. (1901), an appendix note by Dr. 
Cheadle, who lived until 1910. This conclusively settles all doubts 
upon the matter. The note by Cheadle reads: 

Mr. Grant says that Mt. Milton “is on the south side of the 
Albreda, and not on the north, as stated by them (Milton and 
Cheadle) and the trail winds round its right or north side, leav- 
ing it on the left.” Our recollection agrees with this, and the 
mistake probably arose in a.clerical error. 


My only disagreement with Cheadle’s note is that the mistake 
arose not out of a clerical error but from the map. It may be now 
regarded as definitely settled that the present Mt. Albreda is Mt. 
Milton. 

It seems rather ridiculous that the mountain is now named 
after Milton’s aunt, especially when there are a river, a lake, and 
a pass named for her. The name Milton should be restored to 
honor the man who negotiated successfully this most notable ex- 
pedition. 
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Mt. Cheadle also is in danger of losing its name. On the best 
map of the area—the N. half of the Thompson and Barriere River 
map, quadrangle 503—the name Mt. Dutty is attached to Mt. 
Cheadle. Dutty is probably a clerical error, for Angus Horne, the 
best informed man of the vicinity, knows it as Mt. Duffy. When 
I wrote Mr. Horne and referred to it as Mt. Cheadle, he answered 
that “Cheadle is evidentally a new name.” And Horne is an inti- 
mate friend of the Norman Anderson who traps the area nearest 
Mt. Cheadle. 

Official action should be taken to establish forever Mt. Milton 


and Mt. Cheadle. 





The Fiihrerbiicher of Hans and Christian Kaufmann 


Through the courtesy of G. Hasler, Esq. (A.C.), of Lausanne, the 
American Alpine Club has received photostatic copies of the Canadian 
entries in the Fithrerbiicher of Johannes (Hans) Kaufmann (b. 1875) and 
Christian Kaufmann (1872-1939), of Grindelwald. They were among the 
best of the Oberland guides of their time, Christian being brought to Canada 
by Whymper in 1901 and Hans entering the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
in the same season. 

Hans Kaufmann guided in Canada during four seasons, and the entries 
here presented confirm various ascents about which little else has been 
recorded. It is of especial interest to find that Gertrude Bell and Hudson 
Stuck were among his patrons. 

Christian Kaufmann’s expedition with Whymper in 1901 is unrecorded 
in the Fihrerbiich, the entries covering the period 1902-06, but the book is 
of importance in containing the only records of the first ascents of such 
peaks as Mt. Collier and Sheol.—[Ep.] 


THE FUHRERBUCH OF Hans KAUFMANN 


| © puget our camping trip in the Rocky Mountains of Canada 
in the summer of 1901, John Kaufmann was in our employ- 
ment for the week beginning July 18. Our camp was in the Val- 
ley of the Ten Peaks near Moraine Lake. Under his guidance we 
ascended Mounts Pinnacle [1.e., Eiffel Peak—Ep.], Temple and 
Peaks Nine and Seven of the Ten Peaks, otherwise known as the 
Stragglers. An attempt was also made to climb Mt. Hungabee 
but owing to the lateness of the hour and the condition of the snow 
the party turned back at a point about 100 feet below the final peak. 
We are glad of this opportunity to express our sincere appre- 
ciation of the strength, the skill and the faithfulness of John Kauf- 
mann as a guide and our great satisfaction with his general effi- 
ciency and companionableness. 
CuHarLEs S. THOMPSON, 
Geo. T. LiTTLe, 
GrorcE M. WEED. 


Laggan. Aug. 1, 1901. Jno. Kaufmann took me to the summit 
of Victoria Mountain and I recommend him as a very competent 


and careful guide. 
E. W. D. Hotway, 


Decorah, Iowa. 


C. P. R. Hotel Banff, August 5th, 01. John Kaufmann on 
this date accompanied me to the summit of the Cascade Mountain, 
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Banff. We started at 4.25 a.m. from the C. P. R. Hotel & reached 
the top at 9.20 or four hours & 55 minutes, the best on record. It 
was only due to his untiring energy & perseverance that such a 
quick journey was made & I hope that many more may have 
benefit of such a splendid guide if they are in the vicinity of Banff 


or Laggan. 
Joun Paton. 


Lake Louise. August 20th, 1901. Hans Kaufmann was our 
Ist guide up Mount Whyte. We found him everything that a 
guide with ladies should be, and his careful consideration greatly 
increased the enjoyment of our first climb in the Rocky Mountains. 

ConsTANCE L. A. Bootn, 
Harriet A. Booty, 
Liverpool, England. 


August 30. Today Hans Kaufmann, Swiss Guide, took me to 
the top of Mt. Lefroy. It was his first trip to the very top and 
the way in which he picked out the surest & shortest path was a 
great credit to as young a guide. Kaufmann, I think, combines 


the energy & dash of youth with the care of an older man. He is 
too the pleasant companion, speaking excellent English, and I hope 
many in the future will have the benefit of his services. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., 
Lake Louise. 


Lake Louise, July 13, 1902. Hans Kaufmann was my guide 
on July 11, to the top of Mt. Lefroy, by way of Abbot’s Pass. He 
showed great strength and perseverance in the ascent, as the snow 
was soft and in very bad condition. I can recommend him as an 
excellent guide and pleasant companion. 

IrvinG LANGMUIR, 
New York City. 


Hans Kaufmann has accompanied us as guide for six weeks in 
the Rockies, during which time we climbed Mt. Murchison (3 of 
the party), Freshfield, Forbes, Howse Peak, Neptuak—& made 
other expeditions. We consider him a first-class guide. He is an 
excellent rock-climber with a good knowledge of snow & ice— 
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very strong, most willing & obliging, & a charming companion. 
We have great pleasure in recommending him. 
J. Norman Cottiz, 
H. Woottey, 
Hucu E. M. StutTFIeE.p, 
Grorce M. WEEp. 


Hans Kaufmann and myself made the first ascent of Mt. 
Stephen for 1903. He is a very strong and careful climber and 
also a most agreeable companion. I can recommend him very 
highly. 

GOUVERNEUR PAULDING, 
American Geo. Soc. 


I have great pleasure in adding my testimony to the skill & 
capacity of Hans Kaufmann. I made two ascents with him, Mt. 
Whyte and Pope’s Peak [1.e., Mt. Niblock—Eb.], & Mt. Lefroy, 
both in very bad weather during which his patience & perseverance 
were admirable. I wish the weather had permitted of our doing 
a more interesting climb which I should have been delighted to 
attempt with him. 

GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Lake Louise, July 2, 1903. 


After being piloted to the summit of Mount Lefroy today, by 
way of Abbot’s Pass, we take the greatest pleasure in testifying to 
the efficiency of Hans Kaufmann as a guide & also to his possession 
of all the qualities which go to make an agreeable companion. 

H. S. ADAMs, 
Louis B. RunK, 


Lake Louise, July 13th, 1903. 
Hans Kaufmann is a most excellent guide and a very pleasant 
companion. His strength, coolness and good judgment give one 
perfect confidence in following him wherever he goes. I am very 
sorry that bad weather prevented me from enjoying his skillful 

guidance on a more difficult mountain than Mt. Lefroy. 
Aue. EGcErs, 
Lake Louise, July 17th, ’03. 
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Mt. Hungabee, First Ascent, July 21st, 1903. With Hans 
Kaufmann and his brother Christian Kaufmann I made the first 
ascent of Mt. Hungabee, July 21st, 1903. 

This magnificent peak, for many years considered almost im- 
possible, is probably the most difficult and dangerous summit ever 
ascended in Canada. 

I desire to express my great appreciation of the wonderful skill 
and splendid courage displayed by Hans and Christian Kaufmann 
in successfully overcoming all the difficulties and dangers encoun- 
tered in making the climb of this great summit. 

Mt. Temple, July 23d. Returning from Mt. Hungabee, we 
climbed Mt. Temple from Moraine Lake. On these two peaks 
Hans Kaufmann most kindly and ably assisted me in my scientific 
observations for the determination of altitude. 

HERSCHEL C. PARKER, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
(Amer. Alpine Club) 


Aug. 6th, 1903. This day Hans Kaufmann guided me to the 
summit of Mt. Fay [i.e., Mt. Bident—Eb.], the sharp two-pointed 
peak on the northern side of the pass at the head of Consolation 
Valley, a first ascent. This was the seventh ascent I have made in 
these mountains with him and in every case I have found him very 
careful, cautious and efficient. His bodily strength is remarkable, 
a guarantee that he would see his party through in any emergency 
requiring skill and strength. 

Cuar_Les S. THOMPSON. 


August 12th, 1903. Today with Hans Kaufmann and his 
brother as guides we went up Mount Victoria. As it was our first 
climb this year we required some assistance and I cannot speak 
too highly of his efficiency and skill. 


CrecILE RoBERrts, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Marion RayMonp, 
Boston, Mass. 


Hans Kaufmann was with Mr. Garden and myself on our 
expedition to Assiniboine and climbed that mountain with me and 
C. Hasler on August 18th [1903], and Mount Lefroy on the 27th 
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with C. Kaufmann. In these expeditions he gave unqualified 


satisfaction in every respect. 
W. Dovuetas, A.C. (London). 


Hans Kaufmann climbed Mount Whyte and Pope’s Peak 
[i.e., Mt. Niblock] with me on 22nd August, and Castle Crag and 
Mount Aberdeen on 26th August, 1903. Upon each of these 
expeditions he showed himself to be equally expert on rock and 
snow, and, in addition, he has all the qualities of a genial com- 
panion, which go to add in a high degree to the pleasure of such 
expeditions. 

WILLIAM GARDEN, of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Laggan, 27/8/03. 


Aug. 28 to Sept. 4, 03. 1st ascents of Mt. Deltaform and Mt. 
Biddle. Hans and Christian Kaufmann were our guides on a 
mountaineering expedition to make the Ist ascents of Mt. Delta- 
form and Mt. Biddle. Both ascents were successfully made. The 
ascent of Mt. Deltaform was extremely difficult, probably the most 
difficult ascent ever made in the Rockies. An idea of its character 
might be gained from the fact that, although we were camped at 


the very foot of the Mtn. at an altitude of about 7000 feet (the 
Mtn. being about 11,000 feet) it took us 10 hours to make the 
ascent and 21 hours to accomplish the trip, of which time not over 
Y, hour was spent for rest, returning to camp at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. The ascent of Mt. Biddle was much easier, but still a 
difficult climb. 

We both feel that we have not words to express our admiration 
for the most brilliant climbing of Hans and Christian Kaufmann, 
for their excellent judgment in finding practically the only pos- 
sible way, apparently never being in doubt for a minute, and for 
their great and unrivaled care in climbing down the rotten rocks 
during the several hours of darkness, with occasional snow squalls. 

We also both feel that words can not express our gratitude for 
all this and besides for their kindness, their gentlemanliness and 
cheerful company. 

Lake Louise, Sept. 5, ’03, 
HERSCHEL C. PARKER, 
AuaG. EcceErs. 

(Amer. Alpine Club) 
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Field, B. C. June 2nd, 1904. With Hans & Christian Kauf- 
mann I went to the top of Mt. Stephen yesterday. 

There was a good deal of snow on the mountain, which helped 
us rather than otherwise in making the ascent. 

The confidence inspired through having such thoroughly com- 
petent and resourceful guides added greatly to the pleasure of the 
expedition. 

J. W. D. Patterson, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Banff, June 6th, 1904. I was fortunate in again having the 
services of Hans and Christian Kaufmann, as guides, when I suc- 
ceeded on June 5th in making a first ascent of Mount Ball. It was 
a stiff climb & we estimated the altitude at the top to be more than 
11,000 feet. 

In the difficult work encountered, Hans Kaufmann very clearly 
demonstrated the fact that he is a most competent & satisfactory 
guide. 

J. W. D. Patrerson. 


Lake Louise, 26th July, 1904. I take great pleasure in saying 
that I found Hans & Christian Kaufmann most excellent guides. 
I ascended Victoria with them yesterday and feel grateful for their 
patient and tireless care and their unfailing good temper. 

Hupson STuck, 
Archdeacon of Alaska. 


Hans & Christian Kaufmann have accompanied me on the fol- 
lowing expeditions—Mount Lefroy, Mount Victoria, Pope’s Peak 
[z.e., Mt. Niblock], Mount Whyte, Mount Stephen (from Lake 
Louise to Field by an unclimbed ridge) & Mount Assiniboine. 
He is a very good & careful guide on rock, snow & ice & a very 
pleasant companion & I hope to have the pleasure of climbing more 
mountains with him. 

GERTRUDE E. BENHAM, 
Lake Louise, Aug. 8th, ’04. 


Hans Kaufmann was our guide today up Mount Lefroy. The 
perfect day and splendid condition of the snow enabled us to make 
the ascent in rapid time. We were away from the chalet 10 hours 
& 20 minutes, with 1 hour & 20 minutes at the top. 
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The good judgment, skill and strength of our guide gave us 
that feeling of confidence that makes a climb an unmixed delight. 
His painstaking kindness in answering our frequent questions and 
in pointing out distant peaks will not be forgotten. We could not 
desire a better companion and guide for such an expedition. 

S. H. Gray, Dundas, Ont., 
Atec M. Gorpon, Banff, Alta. 


Lake Louise, Aug. 27, 1904. I ascended Mt. Temple with 
Hans Kaufmann yesterday and found him pleasant, careful and a 


first class guide in every way. 
E. W. D. Hotway. 


Lake Louise, Aug. 30th, 1904. I write with the greatest 
pleasure a word of praise for Hans Kaufmann as a mountain guide. 
I have been up Lefroy & Victoria with him. He is careful, willing, 
patient & obliging. He is a companion whom I wish I could see 
more of in the mountains or elsewhere. He is furthermore skillful 
& gives confidence at once. Such trustworthiness is rare in any 
walk in life. 

Geo. B. Morison, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE FUHRERBUCH OF CHRISTIAN KAUFMANN 


1902. It has been a great pleasure to renew our acquaintance 
with Christian Kaufmann, & climb with him in the Rocky Mtns., 
as well as in the Alps. 

On May 22nd he, with Christian Hasler, guided us up Mount 
Stephen, the only ascent made except at a much later season. The 
lateness of the Spring, combined with recent heavy snowfalls made 
the climb unusually laborious & difficult & the amount of soft snow 
& the condition of the upper rocks demanded great care & steadi- 
ness. We can only endorse all the praise already given by pre- 
vious writers in this book & express the hope that we [The re- 
mainder of this entry is lacking. ] 


I have had great pleasure in climbing with Christian Kaufmann 
and I have felt throughout the most entire confidence in his skill, 
his strength, and his faithfulness & sense of responsibility. The 
climbs we made together—and I wish they might have been many 
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more—were Mt. Stephen, Abbot’s Pass, & Duchesnay Pass. He 
came with me to Glacier, together with Chr. Hasler, to climb Sir 
Donald, but snow prevented the ascent. 
GeorcE B. Dorr, of Boston, U. S. A., 
Sept. 28th, 1902, Glacier, B. C. 


Laggan. June 29, 1903. I was delighted to find Christian 
Kaufmann in the Rocky Mountains & have done a couple of climbs 
with him here & at Field. I wish the weather had permitted us to 
attempt some more interesting work together, for which his admir- 
able alpine knowledge well qualifies him. He has done so much 
pioneer work in this country that it would be difficult to find a 
better guide in Canada. He is besides an agreeable & most oblig- 
ing companion. I look forward to meeting him again in Grin- 


delwald. 
GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


Lake Louise, Aug. 12th, 1904. Today, guided by Christian 
Kaufmann, I ascended Mt. Lefroy. The pleasure got from this 
expedition was greatly enhanced by his agreeable disposition & 


store of information. The strength, skill & care displayed by 
Mr. Kaufmann firmly convinced me that I could never have a 


better guide. 
Jas. R. Youns. 


With pleasure we add our testimony as to the perfect reli- 
ability, willingness and excellent spirit of Christian Kaufmann, 
who has just guided us, making the first ascent of Mount Goodsir, 
the highest summit of the Ottertail Range. 

This peak presents every variety of crag and snow climbing, 
demanding the greatest skill on the part of the guides. In all 
points of his craft we found him equally strong, while his cheery 
nature rendered him also a pleasant companion during our five 
days’ tour. 

Cuartes E. Fay, A.C., A.A.C., 
HeErSCHEL C, Parker, A.C., A.A.C. 


Mt. Stephen, July 11th, 1903. Christian Kaufmann was my 
guide on this climb and the pleasure of his society added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the trip. 
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Mt. Goodsir, First Ascent. With Christian Kaufmann as lead- 
ing guide we made the first ascent of Mt. Goodsir, the highest peak 
of the Ottertail Range and probably the highest peak in Canada 
south of the C. P. R. [It is overtopped by Mt. Assiniboine —Eb. ] 
on July 16th, 1903. 

I cannot too highly commend the great skill and good judgment 
Christian Kaufmann displayed in overcoming the many difficulties 
of this magnificent peak, and he deserves the very highest credit 
for finally conquering this commanding summit. 

Mt. Hungabee, First Ascent. On July 21st, 1903, with Chris- 
tian Kaufmann as leading guide, and his brother, Hans Kauf- 
mann, I made the first ascent of Mt. Hungabee, the great “Chief” 
of the Canadian Rockies, and probably the most difficult and 
dangerous peak ever ascended in Canada. 

It was entirely due to the wonderful knowledge of mountaineer- 
ing and great courage of Christian and Hans Kaufmann that the 
ascent of this almost impossible summit was successfully made, 
and I desire to thank them personally for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of making so splendid a climb. 

Mt. Temple, July 23d. On our return from Mt. Hungabee we 
climbed Mt. Temple from Moraine Lake and made a determina- 
tion of the altitude with the Hypsometer. 

I wish to add that on all these peaks I had the kind interest 
and assistance of Christian Kaufmann in my scientific observations. 

HERSCHEL C. PARKER, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
(Amer. Alpine Club) 


Ascent of Mt. Victoria. On July 30th, 1903, I climbed this 
mountain with the assistance of Christian Kaufmann as my sole 
guide. The ascent was made with difficulty and I had to rely 
frequently upon the alertness and strength of the guide. Being 
unaccompanied by a second guide, as is the usual custom, he took 
the greatest precautions in the preparation of safe footholds. I can 
cheerfully recommend him as a guide who knows his business, is 
strong as an athlete and as sure footed as a mountain goat. 

W. CrypeE Jones, 
100 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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1903. August 8th. Pope’s Peak [i.¢e., Mt. Niblock]. August 
10th. Mount Lefroy. On the first named date we had the pleasure 
of climbing Pope’s Peak, entirely a rock climb without snow and 
offering very fine and extended views. On the 10th we ascended 
Mt. Lefroy, unfortunately not getting very good views, as the 
summit was in cloud most of the time. 

Our guide on both trips was Christian Kaufmann, and we 
heartily commend him to others for his skill and his good com- 
panionship on a trip. In climbing with him one feels his knowledge 
of mountains and experience are so great that one would be willing 


to climb anywhere with him as guide and director. 
Avex. F. OrmsBEE, New York, 


Benj. F. Seaver, New York. 


August 12, 1903. With Christian Kaufmann as guide we 
climbed Mount Victoria today and we can heartily recommend him 
for his great skill and strength and his never-failing cheerfulness. 

Marion RayMonp, 
CeciLe Roserts. 


Aug. 19, 1903. On this day with Christian Kaufmann as guide 
we climbed Mt. Lefroy, making the ascent easily and quickly, 
thanks to his skill, as we most heartily recommend him for his skill 
and caution. 

W. C. Ricu, 
H. P. Ricu, Minnesota, U. S. A. 


Aug. 15, 1903. I have been on two expeditions with Christian 
Kaufmann. He took my brother and me along part of the aréte 
joining the west end of Victoria to Mt. Whyte. [This is the only 
record of the first ascent of the peak now known as Mt. Col- 
lier.—Ep.] The climb was new and long & rather trying, so we 
were particularly glad of being led by such an experienced moun- 
taineer. 

The second climb was up Mt. Huber (first ascent) [The first 
ascent was made on August 9th by G. Collier and E. Tewes, with 
the guides C. Bohren and C. Kaufmann.—Ep.] and Victoria. I am 
very glad to have climbed with Christian Kaufmann & to have 


made his acquaintance. 
GERARD COLLIER. 
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18 August, 1903. Mit Christ. Kaufmann den Mt. Lefroy 
bestiegen, was mit seiner Beihilfe ausserordentlich zufrieden. 
Dr. Victor R. von BAvER, 
Briinn, Mahren, Oesterreich. 


With Christian Kaufmann and his brother Hans I climbed 
Mt. Lefroy today and found, as I expected, him to be a splendid 
guide. 

W. Dovctas, A.C., 
27 August, 1903. 


Christian Kaufmann was with me during an eight weeks’ trip 
in July & August, 1902, amongst the highest Canadian Rockies, 
from 30 to 80 miles from the railroad. Big climbing commenced 
on July 19 and between this date & Aug. 26, 10 first ascents of 
larger peaks were made, several new passes and a considerable 
quantity of mountain exploration achieved. 

On all but two occasions Kaufmann & I climbed alone, as my 
expected companions were unable at the last moment to make the 
trip, and he is one of a very small number of Swiss guides with 
whom such an undertaking could be safely carried through, as the 
conditions were such that only the highest qualities of skill & 
experience could have achieved—with only two on the rope— 
without accident or extreme peril on several of the climbs we made. 

No praise could be too great for his work on Mt. Bryce, whilst 
on Mt. Forbes and numerous other occasions he had opportunity 
to demonstrate his quite first-class ability and did so most thor- 
oughly. 

July 19: Mt. Columbia, c. 12,500 feet, a 22 hrs. expedition: 

ice & snow work throughout. 

July 24: Mt. Lyell, c. 11,900 feet; 8 hrs. ascent. 

July 31: Un-named Peak [Mons Peak], c. 10,200 feet, 6% 

hrs. ascent. 

Aug. 4: Mt. Freshfield, c. 10,800 feet, 8 hrs. ascent. 

Aug. 10: Mt. Forbes, c. 12,500 feet [11,902 ft—Eb.], 8% 

hrs. ascent from high bivouac: some first-class rock work. 
On the last 2 peaks, Prof. Collie’s party with Hans Kauf- 
mann, joined us. Christian led throughout on Forbes & 
alternately on Freshfield. Mountain traversed. 
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Aug. 19: Un-named Peak, c. 10,000 feet, on Divide Ridge, 
W. of Mt. Lyell: the same evening making our way by 
arétes, cliffs & an Un-named Peak [Turret Peak, 1.e., the 
present Rice E. No. 1—Ep.], c. 10,500 ft. to Thompson 
Pass & our Columbia Camp, 1834 hrs. 

Aug. 21: Mt. Bryce, c. 10,800 feet [This is a curious under- 
estimation, the correct altitude being 11,507 ft—Eb.], from 
a high bivouac, ascent in 11 hrs.: snow conditions very bad 
& some extremely awkward rock work, mostly covered on 
the return journey in the dark. 20% hrs. 

Aug. 23: Un-named Peak, c. 10,750 feet [Mt. Alexandra, 
11,650 ft.]. 8% hrs. ascent. 

Aug. 26: Mt. Wilson, c. 10,900 feet; traversed from end to 
end. Ascent 8% hrs. 

Details to be found in Alpine Journal for February, 1903. 

James OuTRAM. 


Aug. 28th to Sept. 4th, 03. 1st Ascents of Mt. Deltaform and 
Biddle. [The remainder of this entry, signed by Parker 
and Eggers, is a duplication of that in Hans Kaufmann’s 


book, and is, therefore, omitted.—Eb. ] 


Field, B. C., June 2nd, 1904. I had the pleasure yesterday to 
make the ascent of Mt. Stephen, in company with Christian Kauf- 
mann and his brother Hans. There is rather more snow on the 
mountain now than is apt to be found later in the season, but as 
we made an early start—4 a.M., it was quite hard, & the climb 
though at times arduous, was, on the whole, not difficult. 

With such sturdy, competent and cheerful guides, it was im- 
possible to experience any real anxiety, even at points where the 
going was, to say the least, a bit awkward. 

J. W. D. Patterson, 
Woodstock, Ontario. 


Banff, June 6th, 1904. Following the ascent of Mount Stephen 
with Christian Kaufmann and his brother, I succeeded in making 
a first ascent, with the same guides, of Mount Ball, on June 5th. 
Unfortunately we had with us no instruments, but the guides are 
certain that the altitude will be found to be above 11,000 feet. 
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We were fourteen hours on the mountain, and encountered 
some difficult work, both on rocks & snow, and I was most glad 
to be confirmed in the good opinion I had formed of Christian 
Kaufmann, as an experienced and reliable guide. 

J. W. D. Patterson. 


July 30th, 1904. On July 25th I made the ascent of Victoria 
from the Chalet of Lake Louise with Christian Kaufmann as my 
guide and accompanied by my friends Rev. H. Stuck & Theo. 
Scudder, guided by his brother, Hans Kaufmann. 

Not being in the best condition for so serious a venture I am 
the more grateful for the skill and kindness of these brothers. 
Christian was a most agreeable rope-fellow and enabled me to make 
the laborious ascent and return without great fatigue. Leaving 
the Chalet at 4.30 a.m. & being delayed by condition of snow, we 
arrived at summit (11,650 ft.) at 3 p.m., and returning in less than 
one-half the time of ascent. I shall always cherish most grateful & 
pleasant memories both of the splendid mountain and my true and 


patient guide. Joun E. BusHNeELL. 


Lake Louise, July 31, 1904. With Christian Kaufmann I 
climbed Lefroy, leaving the Chalet at 4 a.m. and reaching the sum- 
mit at about 10 a.m., making a quick ascent, owing to his dexterity 
and good judgment in selecting the way and avoiding the difficul- 
ties that always beset the climber of the high “Alps.” He is a 
guide of approved experience and thoroughly trustworthy. 

FREDERICK C. Hornsy, 
Redlands, Calif. 


Lake Louise, July 31, 1904. Christian Kaufmann was my guide 
on two occasions, and I most heartily recommend him to those who 
wish to climb the neighboring mountains. He made the ascent of 
Lefroy so easy and entertaining, that the distance seemed much 
shorter than it is. 

RayMonp Hornpsy, 
Redlands, Calif. 


Christian Kaufmann has accompanied me as guide on the fol- 
lowing expeditions—Mount Lefroy, Mount Victoria, Pope’s Peak 
[i.e., Mt. Niblock], Mount Whyte, Mount Stephen (from Lake 
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Louise to Field), Hiji [Heejee, i.e., Mt. Fay —Eb.], Mount Tem- 
ple No. 3 & No. 6 & Mount Assiniboine, also another peak whose 
name I do not know [i.e., the watershed peak between Mt. Quadra 
and Chimney Peak.—Ep.]. Of these expeditions, four were first 
ascents & our route up Mount Stephen was by an unclimbed ridge. 
On rocks, ice & snow Christian shows the greatest care & skill & 
is a very agreeable companion, which adds much to the pleasure of 
climbing, & I hope to have some more climbs with him, in the 


future. 
GERTRUDE E. BENHAM, 


Lake Louise, Aug. 8, ’04. 


Lake Louise, August 10, 1904. We made the ascent of Mt. 
Lefroy today in company with Christian Kaufmann. It was our 
first really difficult climb, and it was made extremely pleasant for 
us by our guide. We both wish to commend him for his skill, 
pleasant good-nature and untiring energy, and we both hope to 
do some further work with him. 

Rosert E. Burke, 
Boston, 

THEOPHILUS CONZELMAN, 
St. Louis. 


Lake Louise, Sept. 5, 04. I have this summer had the pleasure 
of having had Christian Kaufmann and his brother Hans Kauf- 
mann as my guides on an unsuccessful attempt to make the first 
ascent of the north tower (Mt. Goodsir group), when we were 
turned back 500 feet from the top by a raging snowstorm. I have 
also had Christian K. alone as guide on Mt. Victoria, Mt. Odaray 
(first ascent) [The first ascent was made by McArthur in 1887. 
—Eb.], and on Mt. Stephen. 

I must subscribe to every word of praise which I have written 
on pages 120 & 121. The more I see of their work, the more do I 
admire their skill, coolness and excellent judgment, and the more 
thorough is my confidence in them in every respect. 

Auc. EcceErs. 


Lake Louise, July 16th & 17th, 1905. With Christian Kauf- 
mann I ascended the Devil’s Tooth by the snow couloir facing 
Lake Agnes and made the first ascent of Mount Sheol [This is the 
only record of this ascent.—Ep.]. Want of time prevented me 
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from attempting anything bigger, but I was very pleased to have 
had this opportunity of climbing with him and hope to do more 
with him in future. 
P. S. THompson, 
Penarth, England. 


August 4, 1905, with Christian Kaufmann as guide I went up 
Mt. Whyte. On July 28, 1906, he piloted me up Mt. Temple, and 
on July 30, 1906, up Mt. Victoria. I cannot use language too 
strong to tell my appreciation of his ability and trustworthiness. 
I would go with him anywhere and attempt any climb for which 
he said I was fitted, confident that his skill and strength would 
insure my safety and success. Besides this, his intelligence and 
courteous demeanor make him a very agreeable companion. 

FRANK W. FREEBORN, 
New York. 


Lake Louise, July 31, 1906. 
August 4th to 14th [1906] went over Baker [Amiskwi] Pass 
to the Blaeberry and climbed Mount Mummery, so far as we know 
not before climbed, with Christian as chief guide. From our camp 
near the mouth of the Mummery Brook the climb took all day, but 
Christian laid out the way so skilfully and led us so well that we 
were in as good condition when we came down as when we went 
up. His presence added greatly at all times to the pleasure of the 
excursion, as we found him the best of companions, always agree- 
able and sympathetic. We have also had pleasant climbs at Lake 
Louise. 
SAMUEL CaBorT, JR., 
Rosert WALCOTT, 
W. RopmMan PEasopy. 


On August 30th, 1906, Christian Kaufmann guided me up Mt. 
Victoria—a most enjoyable little expedition. He is most steady, 
reliable and full of resource and besides being a first-rate guide 
with a complete knowledge of the mountains of this district and a 
past-master in all ice-craft, he is also a most excellent companion. 
I shall hope to climb with him again. 

F. W. Drake, 
London. 





Some Mountain Stamps 


Joe. E. FisHER 


1. writer, being a collector of stamps, suggested to the Editor 
that other readers, too, might be interested in stamps which 
carry mountain views, hence this number’s frontispiece. 

At the top will be seen two of the United States Commemora- 
tives—the three cent Mt. Rainier, and the three cent Mt. McKinley 
stamps. The former is from a photograph by our late member 
Asahel Curtis, and shows Mt. Rainier with Mirror Lake in the fore- 
ground. The Mt. Rainier stamp was issued as one of the National 
Parks Commemorative issue. The Mt. McKinley view is from a 
design by Victor J. McCloskey, his first design, which included a 
railroad train in the foreground, having been rejected. This Alaska 
stamp was issued in 1937. 

Centered below the above two, is the beautiful $1.00 Mt. Edith 
Cavell stamp, issued by Canada in 1930 and an extremely fine ex- 
ample of stamp illustrating. Asa matter of fact, Canada had previ- 
ously issued another stamp in 1928, a ten cent denomination, de- 
picting Mt. Cavell seen from another angle. 

The three stamps of New Zealand and Tasmania, issued in the 
mid-nineties, are among the earliest examples of mountain scenes 
on stamps—in fact, up to that time, few countries had ever issued 
pictorial stamps; the usual custom was to show the head of the 
country’s ruler on its stamps. 

The one peso Mexican stamp illustrated in the next row shows 
Orizaba, as seen from the lowlands. In recent years Mexico has 
issued several other mountain scenes, with Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl, as air mail stamps. The Bolivian five centavo stamp, 
issued in 1916, is a view of Illimani; Bolivia at the same time issued 
a one centavo stamp with Mt. Potosi, and Ecuador’s one sucre 
stamp, issued in 1908, with a fine view of Chimborazo, is one of the 
handsomest stamps ever issued by Ecuador. This came out at the 
time of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Guaya- 
quil-Quito Railway. 

The two Swiss stamps show the Lyskamm from above the Rif- 
felberg (with an apparently diminished Riffelhorn in the middle 
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distance), and the Jungfrau from the N.E.—the former, while fully 
available for postal use, was sold at a premium in post-offices, the 
excess going to various charities. Other Swiss stamps have been 
issued with the Matterhorn as a minor feature of the background ; 
with the Titlis, the Wetterhorn, and the Mythen and, on its postage 
due stamps for many years there appeared a group of three peaks 
which greatly resembled the Eiger Monch and Jungfrau. 

The bottom stamp, a 25,000 ruble stamp of Armenia, represents 
that earliest recorded peak in our literature, Mt. Ararat. 

The stamps reproduced in the frontispiece are by courtesy of 
The Scott Stamp and Coin Company, One West 47th Street, New 
York City. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Year 1942 (December 10, 1941 to November 10, 1942) 


Once more our membership has made a net gain during the 
past year to a new high. One Active Member has died: A. A. 
McCoubrey, also our Honorary Member, William H. Jackson in 
his 100th year. Two members have resigned. Twelve Active 
Members, and a new Honorary Member have been elected. The 
latter, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, the Secretary of War, had formerly 
been an Active Member (1913-1933), and had continued his in- 
terest in the Club. He had been helpful to the club in connection 
with securing permission for the K2 expeditions, and gave his at- 
tention and interest to the club’s suggestion, made in 1940, that 
the Army consider the formation of Mountain Troops. There were 
at the end of the club year 11 Honorary and 274 Active Members. 

Two meetings of the Board of Directors have been held: on 
December 13, 1941, and April 11, 1942. 

The 14th issue of the Journal, the 9th under Dr. Thorington’s 
editorship, appeared in March. 

On April 11th a Spring Dinner was held at the Cosmopolitan 
Club in New York. About 100 members and guests attended. 
W. O. Field, Jr., told of his glacier studies and measurements of 
the Muir and other glaciers in Glacier Bay during the summer of 
1941. His kodachrome movies were excellent, especially those 
showing the calving of great masses of ice from the glacier fronts, 
which rose in some cases 200 ft. straight out of the sea. There was 
also a good rock-climbing film in color, “The Ascent of the Tooth,” 
loaned by The Mountaineers of Seattle. 

The chief activity of the Club and many of its members was of 
necessity directed largely toward the war effort. Some 50 mem- 
bers were known to be on active service, with probably quite a 
number more not heard from, making between a third and a half 
of those of military age. This does not include those members 
engaged in part time civilian defense and other war activities. A 
number of members are in the Mountain Troops, most of whom 
after their basic training are attending or expect to attend Officers 
Candidate School. Several members in both military and civilian 
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status have been working since early in the year in the Quarter- 
master General’s Department on equipment for the Mountain 
Troops. During the course of an equipment testing expedition in 
Alaska in June and July four members, (R. H. Bates, Hendricks, 
Moore and Washburn) and three others reached the summit of 
Mt. McKinley. Hall, with the Mundays of Vancouver, made the 
first ascent of Mt. Queen Bess in the Coast Range, after which he 
spent some time in connection with the Mountain Troops, includ- 
ing a visit to both the 87th Infantry Mountain Regiment at Fort 
Lewis and the site of the new mountain training center at Pando, 
Colorado. Beattie and Gilman, spent two weeks at the Consola- 
tion Valley camp of the Alpine Club of Canada, acting as instruc- 
tors in the School of Mountaineering organized by that club for 


20 officers of the Canadian Army. Heney S. Hatt, Jr. 


Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 40th Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the New York 
Junior League, 221 East 71st Street, New York, on Saturday, 
November 14, 1942 at 2.00 p.m. President Thorington presided 
and there were 32 members present, several more members and 
about 15 guests swelling the attendance to about 55 for the speak- 
ing program afterwards. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, 
which had been published in the 1942 Journal, was on motion 
omitted. 

The Secretary read his Annual Report (here published), which 
was on motion adopted. 

The Treasurer summarized his ten months’ report to October 
31, 1942 (published herewith). He said that he had not had time 
to attend to public sale of this year’s Journal, but that there had 
been considerable demand from men in the Army. Report voted 
approved. 

The Librarian’s Report (published herewith) was briefly men- 
tioned but not read. Several western members have been availing 
themselves of the opportunity to borrow books. 

The Nominating Committee, Daniel Underhill and Bradley B. 
Gilman, recommended that the three councilors whose terms expire 
at this Annual Meeting: Howard Palmer, H. Bradford Washburn, 
Jr., Walter A. Wood, Jr., be renominated for another three year 
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term. On motion it was voted to adopt this report, and to re-elect 
all the present officers and councilors for the ensuing year, the 
Secretary to cast one ballot for the entire slate. This was done. 

Major Walter A. Wood, Jr., Chairman, reported briefly for 
the Mountain Warfare Committee (name changed from Defense 
Committee in April by vote of Board of Directors). This com- 
mittee has been so active and a considerable part of its work for the 
Army being confidential, he would only state at this time that the 
committee had worked continuously since the last Annual Meet- 
ing and had played an important role in the development of the 
Mountain Troops. Ten club members are now working full time 
on this in Washington, often going on assignments to distant points. 
This did not include members actually in the Mountain Troops. 
Some 50 members were known to be on active service with the 
armed forces, not including those on full or part time war work in 
civilian capacity. Wood had presented his resignation as Chairman, 
on going into active service a short time before, and Mr. John C. 
Case had been appointed Chairman in his place. Capt. Robert H. 
Bates answered questions from members present on various items 
of equipment for the Mountain Troops. 

A letter of hearty greeting to the Club and members had been 
received by the Secretary from Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, Honorary 
President of the Alpine Club of Canada, and one of our earliest 
members. 

There being no further business or questions from those present, 
the meeting was voted adjourned at 2.40 p.m. 

There were two speakers immediately following the meeting. 

Colored movies were shown by Miss Lillian Gest of familiar 
scenes around Banff, Lake Louise, and the 1942 camp of the Alpine 
Club of Canada in Consolation Valley in the Canadian Rockies. 

While the projection apparatus was being set up for the next 
speaker, the President called upon our member Lt. Col. Bestor 
Robinson, who told us of his work in the Quartermaster General’s 
Department in the development and procurement of special equip- 
ment for the Mountain Troops and other specialized branches of 
the Army. Robinson is in charge of this work, and is assisted by 
six other members in the particular field of mountain and cold 
climate equipment. 

Henry S. Hall, Jr., followed with a talk on the Caucasus, using 
for illustration W. Osgood Field’s movies and colored slides taken 
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in 1929 but never shown to the Club, and some of his own slides 
from pictures taken with Lawrence Coolidge in 1930. The com- 
bined pictures, particularly Field’s, gave a very interesting and un- 
usually full impression to those present of the magnificent Cau- 
casus range, where one of the great battles of the war is now being 
fought. There were many pictures of the people of Swanetia, their 
activities, the fascinating towns dominated by their square stone 
towers, and the climb of Elbruz by Hall’s party, and unsuccessful 
attempt on Ushba by a new route, as well as Shahara, Tentnuld, 
and other peaks. Field had expected to share the program, but 
had been commissioned in the Signal Corps and called to active 
duty a short time before the meeting. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner was held that evening, also at the New 
York Junior League. There were 126 present, about equally di- 
vided between members and guests. Rev. Hugh S. Clark said the 
blessing. 

After dinner, President Thorington greeted the assembly, and 
spoke for several minutes on the present and future of the Club. 
He said that while the Club was now heart and soul in the war 
effort, to an extent of which the members could be justly proud, 
that it was perhaps permissible to look forward to climbing activities 
in the mountains of Alaska, South America and elsewhere after the 
war. 

The first speaker, Dr. M. Beckett Howorth, showed fine colored 
slides of the Tetons and Wind River Mountains. More snow than 
usual covered these peaks in 1942, somewhat altering the nature of 
most of the climbs, and in fact probably being at least partly re- 
sponsible for a fatal accident on Grand Teton in June. The peaks 
were certainly rendered more photogenic than usual in the contrast 
of colors, and Dr. Howorth had fully availed himself of this, in the 
beautifully clear slides which he showed. 

Capt. Robert H. Bates showed a few colored slides and a long 
reel of colored film, taken by Bradford Washburn on the Army 
expedition to Mt. McKinley, to test mountain and cold weather 
equipment, last summer. The film showed different members of 
the party at various places on the approach to and ascent of the 
mountain, several of the camps in the upper basin (the highest being 
at 17,800 ft.) and finally some of the party arriving on the summit 
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in perfect weather. There were scenes of crossing a river and 
travel over the tundra with a dog team, all in color, and magnificent 
views of the very stupendous scenery of the McKinley range. Bates, 
speaking clearly and interestingly, gave an excellent account of the 
mountaineering features of the expedition. 

The program ended and the gathering dispersed just before mid- 


night. Henry S. HALt, Jr., 


Secretary. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Dr. THor1NcTON: Members of the American Alpine Club and 
guests. Those of you who attended the last annual meeting in 
Philadelphia will recall that it occurred only a few days after our 
entry into the war. Some of you tonight may think, therefore, that 
you are now here out of affection for a club whose past is misty, 
whose present activity is diminished and whose future is vague. 
This is entirely wrong. Pass the ammunition, we are a going con- 
cern right now! Our past speaks for itself and need not hold us. 
Were I to mention our expeditions to the four corners of the earth, 
such as those to Minya Konka, Nanda Devi, K2 and peaks of 
Alaska, they would merely be big names far from comprising the 
whole of our tradition. 

For once in my life I know that I can read the future. After 
every war there is a renaissance of mountaineering, and those of 
us who are still on two feet will go back to it. We will return to 
the unsolved problems of Alaska; the gateway of the Alaska road 
will lure us, as will also the peaks of South America. I advise 
you to brush up on your Spanish. 

But it is of the present I would speak, and I hope I can re- 
member it all. Names need not be given, for we are a team re- 
quiring no leader. I shall say We. 

The literary part of “we” has made available to the government 
translations of many foreign documents dealing with mountain war- 
fare. We have prepared a manual of mountaineering for the army, 
which has also been used for training in Canada. In the public press 
we have shown what mountain troops are used for. 

We have aided in the development of Arctic as well as moun- 
taineering equipment ; we have formed regional committees for its 
testing. We have assisted in the training of mountain troops and 
helped young qualified men to enter such units. 
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More than 50 of our members are known to be in active service, 
more than half the club’s military potentiality by age groups. I 
have not heard of any being below sea-level during the year, but if 
I mentioned England, Turkey, Greenland, Alaska and North Africa, 
it would not include all territory visited. To talk of our members 
we must be tri-dimensional. At sea-level we have conducted pres- 
sure chamber experiments for the air service; in Alaska we have 
flown higher than Everest. On the ground we have tested equip- 
ment to the summit of Mt. McKinley, about which we have the good 
fortune to hear tonight. 

There is an old Arabian proverb, which says: “Beware the 
dreams of youth lest they come true.” This is great nonsense as 
far as we are concerned. The realization of our youthful dreams 
for this club has exceeded our greatest hopes. It was never more 
certain than at this moment. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


10 Months Interim Report 
October 31, 1942 


Receipts: 
Dues— 11 @ $15 
150 @ 1,500.00 
42 @ 210.00 $1,875.00 


Interest 131.55 

Sales of Guide Books 40.01 

Sales, American Alpine Journals, old 22.00 

current 54.50 

Part payments of principal on mortgage 63.96 
Miscellaneous (special contribution) ,* 

PROPMIIES OF DIAHURL CLES sii ccaccivescsecccoes 665.27 


$2,852.29 
* (For Club secretary hire) 


Disbursements: 


Room rent and expenses $ 973.87 
Dinner (net) 13.75 
Miscellaneous 138.88 


less sales 110.95 63.45 
American Alpine Journal (1942 number) 1,159 
Defense expenses (Henderson & Carter) 

Library acquisitions 

Year Book 


$2.686.55 
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Cash December 31, 1941 
Excess Receipts/disbursements 


Cash October 31, 1942 


October 31, 1942 balances: 
General Account (including Map Fund) $1,381.28 
Reserve Account §29.21 
Whymper Fund 212.13 
Library Account 289.80 
Club House Fund 5,261.13 


$7,673.55 


Securities: 


10-31-42 
$1000 par U. S. A. 4’s, 1944 (Reserve a/c) 
300 par (originally) Lawyers Mtg. (Club House) .... 
2150 par U. S. Sav. Bank (Club House account) 
1600 par U. S. A. 2-%4’s (Club House a/c) 
10 shares General Gas & Elec. pfd. ................ 


$8,210.03 $8,146.07 


Library of the Club, insured against fire and bombing at $9,000 is not in- 
-_— in the above figures, nor is the equipment or furniture in the Club 
ooms. 





Jor: E. FIsHer, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Contributions of books, journals, prints and clippings have been 
received from Dr. Thorington and others. The number of bound 
volumes in the library is now about 3750. Several western mem- 
bers have availed themselves of the opportunity to borrow books. 

Owing to the discontinuance or non-receipt of certain moun- 
taineering journals, it is recommended that an appropriation be 
made to bind the remaining unbound issues of La Montagne, Die 
Alpen and Himalayan Journal, as well as the journals of the Cana- 
dian and Sierra Clubs. 

HELEN I. Buck, 
Librarian. 





IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM HENRY JACKSON 
1843-1942 


Mr. Jackson, pioneer, artist and writer, was born on April 4th, 
1843, and died on June 31st, 1942. The first 50 years of his life 
found him striking out from up-state New York, after service in 
the Civil War, into almost every corner of the West. Picking up 
one job or another as offered, he maintained his flair for photog- 
raphy, primitive though the equipment was in those days, and 
built up a reputation for his recordings of western scenery. Notable 
is the file of 6.5 x 8.5 wet plates of the Yellowstone, and his work 
in connection with the Hayden Geological Survey of the ’70’s. To 
the former may be due much credit for eventually establishing the 
Yellowstone National Park, and from the latter fan out a wide 
range of connections, all the way from the high standing of 
Hayden’s reports, the impetus given to O. C. Marsh of Yale and 
his work on palaeontology, the heightened public interest in the 
scenic beauty of the West, to the purely artistic side in the outstand- 
ing paintings by one of his trail companions, Thomas Moran (one 
of whose paintings is reproduced as the frontispiece of the 1941 
issue of this Journal). Jackson himself did considerable painting, 
especially in his later years, and one of his watercolors, done at the 
age of 96, hangs in the Club Rooms. His murals are to be found 
in public buildings of Washington, and reproductions in colors of 
many of his paintings illustrate Howard Driggs’ Westward Am- 
erica (1941). 

His mountaineering record was not of the classical Alpine 
variety, nor of the rock engineer class, but had the character one 
would expect to develop from a deep love of the beauties of the 
High West, in a man who possessed a powerful physique, was 
forever travelling on foot or on horseback. John Muir and Arch- 
deacon Stuck were his prototypes. 

In recognition of the contributions he made to the foundation of 
interest in our western country and its peaks, he was elected an 
honorary member of the American Alpine Club in 1940. 

Gifted with a remarkable memory, he wrote his biography, 
Time Exposure (1940), a book containing vivid descriptions of a 
West that has passed, with intimate sketches of contemporary nat- 
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uralists and outdoor philosophy bearing on the mountains, often 
reminding one of Muir’s writings. The many members of the club 
who had the pleasure of meeting him at the 1941 and 1942 dinners, 
in recalling his vigor and mellow recollections, will recognize in his 
life a goal to which they also may aspire. J.E.F 


JOHN NORMAN COLLIE 
1859-1942 


Professor Collie, an Honorary Member of the American Alpine 
Club, was born on September 10th, 1859, and died early in De- 
cember, 1942, at Sligachan, Skye. He was buried at Struan beside 
his old guide, John Mackenzie. 

Collie was Professor of Organic Chemistry at University Col- 
lege, London, 1902-28, being Emeritus after the latter year. His 
election to the Alpine Club (London) took place in 1893 and he 
served as President, 1920-22. He was a past Vice-President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. His mountaineering activities were 
best known to the public through his two books: Climbing on the 
Himalaya (1902) and Climbs and Exploration in the Canadian 
Rockies (with H. E. M. Stutfield, 1903). The latter work was the 
inspiration of much of the early climbing in Canada undertaken by 
members of the American Alpine Club, which had recently been 
founded. 

Collie’s early mountaineering is epitomized in the three guideless 
seasons with Mummery, 1893-4-5. The first two of these, in the 
Alps, yielded such successes as the first ascent of the Dent du 
Requin, Aig. Verte by the Moine ridge and the third ascent of the 
Matterhorn by the Zmutt aréte. In the third season, in the Hima- 
layas, Mummery disappeared on Nanga Parbat. 

In 1897, Dr. Collie brought Peter Sarbach from St. Niklaus as 
the first professional guide to visit Canada. Philip Abbot, before 
that, had had a season (1892) in the Alps with Sarbach, and it fell to 
Collie’s party to make the first ascents of Mts. Victoria and Lefroy 
in the year after Abbot’s death on the latter mountain. Collie im- 
mediately became attracted by the climbing and topographical prob- 
lems of the main watershed to the north, and continued to investi- 
gate this area for a number of seasons following. 

In this summer of 1897, Collie and G. P. Baker visited peaks of 
the Waputik (first ascents of Mt. Gordon and Sarbach) and Fresh- 
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In the summer of 1872, at the age of 29, when a member of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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field Groups, going out with Tom Wilson’s man, Bill Peyto, and 
being the first tourists to make the round from Lake Louise by way 
of Bow Pass to the Mistaya and back across Howse and Amiskwi 
(Baker) Passes to Field. 

Collie went further north in 1898, accompanied by Hermann 
Woolley and Hugh Stutfield, their important discovery being the 
Columbia Icefield, which they saw, from the summit of Mt. Atha- 
baska. The Snow Dome, Diadem Peak and Mt. Thompson were 
additional first ascents. “Snow-draped peaks we passed by,” he 
wrote 25 years later (A.J. 35, 165), “and turquoise lakes set 
amidst the old pinewoods and ringed by great precipices, and above, 
the snow ... The lure of the wilds always called us onward.” 

The expedition of 1900, in which an attempt was made to reach 
watershed peaks by way of Bush Valley, was less successful, as 
anyone who knows the wilderness of British Columbia will under- 
stand and Sydney Spencer can still testify; yet it was something 
which had to be tried once, and Collie’s topographical observations 
were not without their value. 

In 1902, Collie was a little troubled by the thought of Whymper 
coming out and bagging too many peaks (“It is not done for sport at 
all,” he wrote, “or because Whymper has any real liking for the 
hills. From beginning to end it is dollars”), and by Outram, who 
also took his full share; but Collie’s more moderate party could 
nevertheless content themselves with such new ascents as Mts. 
Forbes and Freshfield, Howse Peak and Noyes Peak, Mts. 
Neptuak and Murchison. 

In later years Collie made other arduous expeditions north of 
Yellowhead Pass before completion of the railroad, when outfits 
started from Wolf Creek, being accompanied in 1910 and 1911 by 
A. L. Mumm and Moritz Inderbinen. In 1910 snow conditions 
drove them back from Mt. Resplendent, but they made first ascents 
of Mt. Phillips and Mumm Peak, and in 1911 gained Mt. Bess and 
a high peak of the Resthaven snowfield. 

Professor Collie had, of course, wide knowledge of other ranges, 
from the Alps to the Himalayas, and the mountains of Skye held his 
affection first and last. But he was most content, one thinks, amid 
Canadian peaks, in days when one could still explore and map and 
where mountain beauty is like a rainbow come solid in one’s hand. 
One of the finest peaks, rising above the head of Yoho Valley, was 
among the first he saw there, and now bears his name. 

J.M.T. 
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ALEXANDER ADDISON McCOUBREY 
1885-1942 


Such a fine notice has appeared on the life of our late member, 
A. A. McCoubrey, in the Canadian Alpine Journal that it seems 
best now only to supplement what has already appeared there. 

Mac had been a member of the American Alpine Club for 30 
years, when he died last February at the age of 56. He was the 
kind of man who did not consciously or soon reveal himself, es- 
pecially to those of us who had been acquainted with him for many 
years but had not had the privilege of being out with him on any 
of his actual mountain expeditions. Some of us had known of him 
through his pioneer climbing, which began in 1908, for a long time 
before first meeting him. He seldom had the opportunity for ex- 
tended vacations and had therefore to go quickly to and from 
Winnipeg and the mountains. It was only at the time he became 
President of the Alpine Club of Canada in 1932 that he began 
to spend more time at the annual camps. Previously it had been 
his custom to head directly for the more remote spots, with possibly 
a day or so in camp or at the clubhouse at Banff on his way home. 

Of recent years he had been forced for reasons of health to give 
up some of the more strenuous forms of mountaineering including 
the carrying of heavy packs, and had turned more to ski moun- 
taineering, which he had become proficient at in earlier years and 
could indulge in more moderately. 

Since 1930 he had edited the Canadian Alpine Journal with 
conspicuous success. His profession of draughtsman and engineer 
stood him in good stead for this. At a time and in a country such 
as Canada, where much of the mountaineering has been and con- 
tinues to be of an exploratory nature, he realized the value of maps, 
even if little more than informal sketches or outlines could be pre- 
pared from the material available or the observations and notes by 
the authors of articles submitted. Illustrations he arranged to ad- 
vantage. The text was edited with much care, and a very suitable 
type of binding used. These and other details were largely the 
result of his painstaking interest. Some will recall with amusement 
and despair, that once he knew that they had done something to 
write about, and called for an article, the best thing to do was to 
get it in, photographs and all, as soon as possible, in self defense. 
Most authors did not prepare a map, but Mac would improvise 
from any existing information, plus what the author’s text or photo- 
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graphs showed plus what he could pry out of the author if neces- 
sary. The result was generally good and if not perfect was rarely 
Mac’s fault. If only for its maps alone, the C. A. J. has gained a 
top place for itself among such publications in recent years, due 
largely to the interest and patient care of its capable editor. 

His climbing over a period of 26 years, merging into ten years 
of winter skiing includes many first ascents, new routes and new 
winter ski expeditions and first winter ski ascents. His climbs 
in the Canadian Rockies were numerous and varied, and often re- 
peated several times in succeeding years. He had climbed con- 
siderably in the Selkirks. His best new work was in the Purcells 
where he enjoyed coming in from one side of the range, climbing, 
often something new, and emerging at the further side generally 
with a pack nearly as large as himself. He had been largely instru- 
mental in organizing and leading club winter ski expeditions for 
several winters. It was largely due to his initiative that the S. H. 
Mitchell Hut was completed in Little Yoho valley as recently as 
1940. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the limitations which time and 
failing health had placed on his own mountain activities in recent 
years, his interest in the doings of others seems proportionately to 
have increased. 

Mac was one of the stalwarts of Canadian mountaineering. He 
did not spare himself in his daily life, the more pity as he could 
have continued to do much, with his wide knowledge and ex- 
perience, at a more moderate tempo, had his time not come so soon. 
He was not made that way however, and nothing less than full speed 
ahead would have suited him. He died in full activity. His place 
will be hard to fill. H. S. H, Jr 


BYRON HARMON 
1876-1942 


Mr. Harmon was born in Tacoma, Wash., in 1876 and died at 
the Canmore hospital on July 9th, 1942. Although never a member 
of this Club he was so well known to mountaineers through the 
medium of his photography that he should be mentioned in these 
pages. He came to Banff in 1903 and for many years was an en- 
thusiastic climber, becoming a life member of the Alpine Club of 
Canada. He accompanied Longstaff and Wheeler to the Buga- 
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boos in 1910, and was a member of the party which explored Mt. 
Robson in the following year, he himself making the first ascent of 
Mt. Resplendent. His pictures of the Lake of the Hanging Gla- 
ciers were particularly well known, and he went with Lewis 
Freeman to the Columbia Icefield, the latter’s book, Roof of the 
Rockies, being dedicated to Byron Harmon, “who gave the Rocky 
Mountains to the World.” J.M.T 


MARY GODDARD POTTER 
1865-1943 


Dr. Potter, who died on January 13th, 1943, in her 79th year, 
was born in Barre, Mass. She was a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and took her medical degree at New York University in 1903. 
She became a physical training teacher in the public school system, 
joined the staff of Wadleigh in 1912 and retired in 1934. She had 
been a member of the American Alpine Club since 1921, and was also 
active in the Alpine Club of Canada and allied organizations, spend- 
ing many of her summers in Banff. In 1895 she helped blaze the 
trail up Glacier Crest, in the Selkirks, and, in 1898, was with Dr. 
Sperry in exploring what is now Glacier National Park. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Alpine Club’s Handbook of American Mountaineer- 
ing, edited by Kenneth A. Henderson. 234 pages, including 
bibliography, and 150 pen and ink illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 


The American Alpine Club should be proud of its Handbook of 
American Mountaineering so ably compiled by Henderson and his 
many helpers. It does what it sets out to do and does it in a clear 
and practical way. Unlike many climbing manuals it does not be- 
come so involved in describing highly skilled techniques required by 
the most severe ice and rock work that it forgets the things the 
average climber wants to know. Double rope technique, rope tension 
traverses and other maneuvers described in the greatest detail by 
many foreign handbooks are generally restricted to a minimum, so 
that more attention can be paid to cooking, camping, horse packing, 
sledging, mountain weather, and personal hygiene, subjects that in 
many such books never come into their own. Even greater em- 
phasis on such subjects, the sort of knowledge needed in expedition 
work, would not be amiss. 

In almost any such piece of work controversial techniques ap- 
pear, but the number of such places is fortunately very small. The 
explanations of various techniques of mountain life are readily 
shown by frequent illustrations. It is regretted, however, that the 
artist was not more familiar with the problems. 

Lest anyone feel that skiing has been slighted, let it be said that 
this handbook discusses skiing only as an adjunct to mountaineering 
and not as a sport in itself. Actually no ski mountaineering is dis- 
cussed at all. The variety of subjects that are examined, however, 
is striking: Stigler stretchers, use of roughlocks, lightweight radio 
sets, the diamond hitch, Cheyne-Stokes breathing, Prusik knots, 
riding the ouija board, acclimatization, 19-point crampons, and so 
forth. 

As many of the editor’s assistants were called away by war work, 
it is a tribute to him and to his chief helper, Terris Moore, that the 
book was completed and published in its present form. The 
American Alpine Club should be proud of its Handbook of Amer- 
ican Mountaineering, a volume any of us should be glad to cram 
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into a rucksack or stuff into a jacket pocket next time we hie off into 
the back country. 


Manual of Ski Mountaineering, edited by David R. Brower and 
others. Compiled under the auspices of The National Ski As- 
sociation of America. 135 pages and one plate. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942. 


If ski touring, especially in the High Sierras, plays a part in your 
life, you will seize avidly upon the Manual of Ski Mountaineering. 
The authors are men with great personal skill, who plan their tours 
with all the care and precision of admiral of the fleet. They travel 
speedily, with a minimum of equipment, over country that the un- 
wary amateur would find definitely hazardous. They know the func- 
tional aspects of clothing, the need of light weight equipment, and 
the vital importance of knowing what snow will avalanche and when. 
In fact so efficiently do they operate that the guileless reader must 
remember that thorough training is as necessary as this manual in 
teaching him the rules of winter ski travel. Too much theory and 
too little training can be dangerous. 

The technique discussed in Ski Mountaineering is up-to-the- 
minute, practical, and highly developed, but it must be borne in mind 
that this is not necessarily the best technique for winter moun- 
taineering. The manual intentionally deals with the highly special- 
ized art of winter ski touring—and does it admirably—instead of 
with the broader field of general camping and mountaineering. This 
is fortunate for the book is a worthy companion piece to the broader 
and more complete Handbook of American Mountaineering. Here 
skiing comes closer to mountaineering than in any other form. 

Messrs. Brower, Leonard, Nilsson, Robinson, and the others, 
deserve full praise for their worthy contribution to the art of wilder- 
ness travel. 


Arctic Manual. Two paper-backed volumes prepared under direc- 
tion of the Chief of the Air Forces, United States Army. 536 
pages. No illustrations. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. Price 70 cents per set. 


While reading the Arctic Manual, the Army Air Forces, com- 
pendium on conditions and life in the far North, remember the 
reason for which it was written, and the source of information. If 
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these facts are not considered, the mountaineering reader is likely 
to be annoyed by the entire approach to the subject. 

The source material for the Arctic Manual came mainly from 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the noted polar explorer, and from his world 
famous Arctic library. Information from Sir Hubert Wilkins and 
other explorers, including members of recent Russian expeditions, 
has also been used. The pamphlets deal particularly with Arctic 
conditions as they may influence Air Forces’ operations, and give 
summaries of geography, climate, history, and civilization, before 
going to the problems of clothing and personal equipment, trans- 
portation, and general protection against cold. As might be ex- 
pected, the first summaries, though hastily put together, are full 
of excellent information. The latter parts, too, stress clearly the 
fundamental problems of life in the North, such as the continual 
battle with invisible perspiration. What the mountaineer notices 
at once, however, is that the authors had no knowledge of light- 
weight mountain equipment, so well adapted for use in many so- 
called Arctic areas. The equipment chapters are weaker than the 
rest, for they rely mainly on the fallacies that skin or fur clothing 
is the only means for protecting men in the far North and that 
Eskimo habits are always right. Far be it to deny that the Eskimo 
has done marvels with what he has, and that his use of fundamental 
principles of cold weather existence, is generally far more sound 
than the white man’s, but at the same time one should remember 
that the white man has many things not available to natives of the 
Arctic. The Eskimo’s principles of clothing ventilation are sound- 
est, but the white man’s materials are often best. 

The Arctic Manual is a valuable acquisition for any library and 
a first-rate storehouse of information. However, as its title im- 
plies, it deals with the Arctic and not with mountains or cold 
weather equipment designed by skiers and mountaineers as protec- 


tion against cold. 
R. H. B. 


The Friendly Mountains, edited by Roderick Peattie. 8vo., 341 
pages with 23 illustrations, 2 geologic figures, appendices and 
index. New York: Vanguard Press, 1942. Price $3.50. 


Those who know Mountain Geography will have no doubt as to 
its author’s qualification to edit the present work dealing with the 
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Green, White and Adirondack mountains, in the first volume of a 
series covering American ranges. Although the publisher’s blurb 
to the effect that there have hitherto been no volumes on this coun- 
try’s proudest heritage—its sweeping mountain ranges—is as- 
tonishing, and we can little forgive an editor, a self-acknowledged 
mountaineer of wide experience, for calling an ice-axe a “climbing 
pick,” we can at least wish the venture success, and the initial vol- 
ume seems to indicate that it will be. 

It is the regional story of the northeastern United States, lead- 
ing us through the White Mountains of New Hampshire, the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, including the Taconics; the Katahdin area 
of Maine and the Adirondack summits of New York. It is a com- 
piled book, and the editor has been fortunate in his contributors. 
Professor Peattie introduces the four ranges (the Taconics, usually 
grouped with the Green Mountains, being the fourth), while 
Zephine Humphrey tells the history of settlement and Professor 
Robert Balk of Mount Holyoke College presents the geologic story. 
Dr. Victor Conrad of Harvard describes mountain weather and 
climate; Dr. Hugh Raup of the Arnold Arboretum has written 
the botanical chapter, while the editor and Henry Potter offer a 
highly interesting account of the yearly round of nature. 

Professor Louis Puffer, of the civil engineering department in 
the University of Vermont, belies his name and gives sound advice 
on how to enjoy the mountains in summer. This includes the climb- 
ing, and as one would expect from a past president of the Green 
Mountain Club, the directions are unexceptionable. Katherine 
Toll presents the concluding chapter on winter sports. 

The four appendices (Points of Geological Interest ; Guides and 
Maps; Mountain Elevations; Ski Areas) are packed with useful 
data. Possibly the second of these is offered in lieu of any map in 
the book itself, Although even an outline map of the areas covered 
would have been useful. 

From the viewpoint of possible criticism by climbers, the 
editor’s task will become more formidable as he approaches ranges 
offering greater Alpine problems, and the success or failure of the 
series will depend upon the care with which his collaborators have 
been selected. If high quality is maintained, we shall eventually 
have a monumental shelf, such as has not before this time been 
devoted to the ranges of our:country. J.M.T. 
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Mountains, by Carroll Lane, and Mildred Adams, Fenton. 8 vo., 
160 pages including 34 devoted to photographs (2 in color) 
and 29 to drawings. New York: Doubleday Doran and Co., 
Inc., 1942. 


The text of this book is obviously addressed to quite youthful 
readers and aims to interest them in the formation, structure and 
fauna of mountains. Some of the subject matter however should 
appeal to adult readers, particularly in° view of the well chosen 
illustrations. 

Chapters II to VIII, inclusive, deal with mountains of various 
types, the varieties of rock of which they consist and the processes 
by which they were formed and will ultimately be destroyed. The 
excellence of the illustrations should make these of interest to 
mountaineers who have not previously studied such subjects. Chap- 
ters IX and X, devoted to glaciers and the existing evidences of 
their action in the past, will hardly satisfy adult readers, although 
the drawings on p. 97, showing the development of a typical glacial 
valley should be of interest. 

Chapters XI to XIV are devoted to mountain trees, vegetation 
and fauna and their distribution in the life zones. Chapter XV 
briefly refers to various localities, chiefly park areas, in the United 
States and Canada where mountains illustrating the various features 
referred to in the text may be found. 

The ample index also indicates the pronunciation of unusual 


a F.N.W. 


Helvellyn to Himalaya, by F. Spencer Chapman. 8 vo., 285 pages, 
with illustrations and maps. London: Chatto & Windus, 1940. 
Price 18 s. 


This is a fine book by one of a number of younger British 
climbers who have acquired their taste and experience for the 
rigors of high mountain work more in the Arctic than through the 
traditional Alpine background. The author gives us his thoughts 
and reactions to situations which we immediately recognize as 
paralleling our own. He was not always fond of the mountains, 
but was fortunate in securing the right kind of introduction to them, 
at an early age, in the Lake District and Wales and then on to the 
Alps, Iceland, Greenland and finally to the ultimate for all climbers, 
the Himalayas. He is observant and informative as to birds, 
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flowers and animals. It is interesting to read of an endurance walk 
over the peaks of the English Lake District—130 miles and 30,000 
ft. of climbing in 25 hours. 

He has written three other books; Northern Lights, on the 
British Arctic Air Route Expedition to Greenland, 1930-1931; and 
Watkin’s Last Expedition, on phases of the same; also Lhasa—The 
Holy City, brought out after he had accompanied the British Politi- 
cal Officer, Mr. J. B. Gould, as Private Secretary on the British 
Government mission to Lhasa in 1936-1937. 

It was on this latter journey that the spell of Chomolhari, the 
24,000-ft. peak on the Tibetan-Bhutanese border, the Goddess of 
the Holy Mountain, and even more sacred to the Tibetans than 
Everest, lured him. For the better part of the previous year, 
1936, he had, with different companions, met with varying successes 
in the Zemu Glacier basin and adjacent areas, just N. of Kangchen- 
junga. Finally, in May, 1937, with one largely inexperienced 
English companion and three Sherpas, after obtaining permission 
from the Tibetan and Bhutanese authorities and being warned of 
probable dire consequences, he essayed this peak, which has so 
tempted members of all the Mt. Everest expeditions as they have 
passed only a few miles from it. At 20,000 ft. Chapman and 
Pasang were left to go on alone. They reached the summit on 
May 2\st, in perfect weather and saw most of the great eastern 
Himalayan peaks to as far as Everest and Makalu, 150 miles away. 
The account of the descent should be read by all interested in extra- 
ordinary mountain adventure. 

Chapman belongs to the very recent order of Himalayan 
climbers who believe in small, mobile parties. The successful 
Anglo-American expedition to Nanda Devi in 1936 was the first 
striking success for this latest Himalayan development. 

Ea, 2. Shs, FP. 
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ALASKA 


Mt. Marcus Baker (Mt. St. Agnes). The highest point (13,250 
ft.) in the Chugach Mountains at the head of Prince William Sound, 
Alaska, appears alternately as Mt. Marcus Baker or Mt. St. Agnes 
on U. S. Government maps. The mountain was climbed by 
Bradford Washburn’s party in 1938. He referred to it as Mt. St. 
Agnes in subsequent written accounts. All authorities agree that 
the two names refer to the same identical point. An inquiry ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Geological Survey in 1941 elicited the follow- 
ing reply from Mr. Philip S. Smith, Chief Alaskan Geologist : 


Search of the Alaskan Branch records reveals no basis for 
the use of name Mt. St. Agnes, which appeared on the 1923 
edition of the general map of Alaska issued by the Geological 
Survey. I can only assume that some member of the Branch 
may have intended to recommend that name and so placed it 
on the manuscript copy. However, the name was not sub- 
mitted or administratively approved, and evidently slipped 
through unnoticed in the course of proof reading and publica- 
tion of the map. 

The Survey’s record shows that the name Marcus Baker 
was proposed by Alfred H. Brooks in a letter to the Director 
of the Geological Survey dated February 18, 1924. Mr. 
McCormick, in a memorandum of February 26, 1924, appar- 
ently questioned the desirability of this name, because of the 
number of geographic names already named for Marcus Baker. 
Brooks, however, pressed his original recommendation in a 
memorandum of February 29, 1924, and at a meeting of the 
Geographic Board on March 5, 1924, the name was officially 
adopted. Since that date, therefore, Mt. Marcus Baker has 
been the only name officially recognized for this mountain. You 
will find specific reference to the decision regarding the name 
Marcus Baker on page 501 of Vol. VI, U. S. Geographic Board 
for the Years 1890-1932. 


The name, Mt. Marcus Baker, is used on the 1940 edition of 
Alaska Map 25, the southerly sheet of the topographic map of the 
Alaska Railroad. 

a. 3. A. 


Rocky MountTAINS OF CANADA 


Notes on the Early Exploration of the Canadian Rockies. 
Various discrepancies between Coues’ New Light on the Early His- 
tory of the Greater Northwest (Henry-Thompson Journals) and 
Tyrrell’s Thompson’s Narrative of His Explorations in Western 
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America, make it desirable that a summary of certain events be 
put down for the benefit of students who wish to avoid the mass 
of confusing detail in the two works cited. 

In 1786 the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s most advanced post on the 
North Saskatchewan was Manchester House, established in that 
year with Thompson’s assistance at a point 42 miles north of 
Battleford. In 1784 the uppermost post of the North-West Co. 
on the Saskatchewan was that kept by Edward Umifreville, 40 miles 
further up the valley. Buckingham House, 60 miles above Umfre- 
ville’s post, was built by Mitchell Oman of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
in 1780, but was abandoned about 1782. 

In 1789 Peter Pangman ascended the Saskatchewan as far as 
the site of Rocky Mountain House, and three miles beyond this 
blazed a tree from which he was the first white man to view this 
portion of the Canadian Rockies. Pangman had been one of 
the founding partners (with Peter Pond, Benjamin and Joseph 
Frobisher and Simon McTavish) of the North-West Co. in 1783. 

David Thompson, after thirteen years of service in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co., resigned in 1797 in consequence of being forbidden 
to continue his surveys, and joined the North-West Co. 

On March 28th, 1800, Thompson reached Fort Augustus, near 
Edmonton, and on the 31st left for Rocky Mountain House, which 
had been built in the preceding autumn by John McDonald of 
Garth (Bras Croche). This was on the north bank of the Sas- 
katchewan, a mile and a quarter above the mouth of Clearwater 
River, and was strongly fortified against the Blackfeet. Thompson 
spent three winters there (1800-01, 1801-02, 1806-07). The trad- 
ing post which the Hudson’s Bay Co. established nearby at a later 
date was called Acton House. 

In 1800, Thompson sent two of his men, La Gassi (various 
spellings) and Le Blanc, westward with Kootenay Indians (to 
protect them from the Piegans), and they were the first white men 
to cross the mountains at the head of the Saskatchewan to the 
upper waters of the Columbia River. 

Also in 1800, Thompson went with Duncan McGillivray and 
four other men up Clearwater River, crossed Red Deer River and 
reached Bow River at the site of Calgary, later following up the 
Bow to the site of Exshaw, where McGillivray killed a mountain 
sheep, the first to reach the hands of scientific naturalists. 

During the same year McGillivray made a traverse westward 
from Rocky Mountain House, across country to Brazeau River 
and lake; three miles beyond the latter, and probably by Poboktan 
Pass, crossing the mountains separating the Brazeau and Atha- 
baska Rivers. 

Bow River is a translation of the Cree Indian name Manacha- 
ban Sipi, on account of the growth of Douglas fir on its banks, as 
from this wood bows were made. The Stone or Assiniboine In- 
dians are a tribe of Sioux which separated from the parent family 
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before the advent of the white man, and went north and formed 
an alliance with the Crees. 

In 1801, Thompson ascended the Saskatchewan for 28 miles 
above Rocky Mountain House and explored Ram River to its 
source in the frontal range, but did not discover a new pass across 
the main watershed. 

In 1807, Thompson, with his wife and family, crossed Howse 
Pass to the mouth of Blaeberry River, thence ascending (not 
descending) the Columbia to Lake Windermere. Joseph Howse, 
for whom the pass is named, did not follow this route until 1809, 
having been sent there by the Hudson’s Bay Co. as a spy to watch 
Thompson who was by then in the service of the North-West Co. 

On the Saskatchewan Thompson had been through territory 
of the Piegan and Flathead Indians, who were constantly at war 
with the Kootenays and who objected to a trade that supplied their 
enemies with firearms. In 1810 they intercepted Thompson’s 
brigade and prevented him from crossing Howse Pass, but, as the 
Piegans were Indians of the Plains, he was able to enter the moun- 
tains further north and inaugurate the new route by Athabaska 
Pass. He descended the Saskatchewan for 60 miles below Rocky 
Mountain House, where a post called Boggy Hall had been estab- 
lished. From this point an old Assiniboine hunting path led west- 
ward to the Athabaska River, near where the railroad now reaches 
it some distance below Brulé Lake. On January 26th, 1811, 
Thompson reached the Big Bend of the Columbia. He arrived 
at Astoria on July 15th of that year. 

Fort Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia River, had been 
built in April, 1811, after the partners of the Pacific Fur Co. had 
landed stores from the Tonquin, the post being in charge of Duncan 
McDougall and David Stuart, former clerks of the North-West Co. 

It is not generally understood that, while Thompson gave up 
the Howse Pass route in favor of Athabaska Pass, the former pass 
was not immediately abandoned. Thompson had crossed Atha- 
baska Pass in January, 1811, but Alexander Henry, after a false 
start down river to deceive the Piegans at Rocky Mountain House, 
turned and ascended the Saskatchewan, reaching Howse Pass on 
February 9th of the same year. He sent on five men to the 
Columbia and was back at Rocky Mountain House on the 13th. 

Rocky Mountain House consisted of a group of log huts, com- 
prising a dwelling house, stores and workshops, all surrounded by 
a palisade. By the time of Dr. Hector’s visits (1858), the wood- 
work had become old and rotten, and the whole place was tumbling 
to pieces. “The place had a deserted look, the parchment windows 
being torn, the doors standing ajar, and the court-yard choked with 
weeds. We established our camp in the kitchen, and tearing down 
some of the half-rotten pickets, soon made a blazing fire, but I did 
not feel nearly so comfortable as if we had been encamped as usual.” 
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The Indians told him that there was a greater display of flowers 
at that place than in any other part of the Saskatchewan valley. 

J. B. Tyrrell photographed Rocky Mountain House in 1886 
(Thompson’s Narrative, facing p. 88), at which time two block- 
houses, four chimneys, and a cabin, possibly of recent construction, 
were standing. 

The present writer visited Rocky Mountain House in 1942. 
From Calgary it is a long day’s journey by rail via Red Deer, where 
one changes to a lone passenger coach attached to a freight. It is 
not necessary to ascend the Saskatchewan as far as the site of 
Pangman’s tree in order to see the Rockies. They come into view 
at Benalto, 25 miles out from Red Deer, and are equally visible from 
the present town of Rocky Mountain House and the site of the old 
post. The mountains are less impressive than those seen from 
Calgary, and are in sight chiefly to the S. and W., from the point of 
emergence of Clearwater River to the North Saskatchewan notch. 
In August there were still some patches of snow to be seen. 

Rocky Mountain House is a sprawling frontier village in the 
S. E. angle between the Clearwater and the North Saskatchewan, 
the latter river being crossed, a half mile N. of the town, by a rail- 
road bridge and a government cable ferry. Following the road, 
known as the David Thompson Highway, beyond the ferry for 
something over a mile, a marker directs one down a branch road 
to the site of the old post on the bank of the Saskatchewan. 

The site of Rocky Mountain House is overgrown by small pop- 


lars, and no building remains. A cairn with bronze marker, and 
two fireplaces built in 1931 from the old chimney stones, are all 
that can be seen. There are many flowers: broad strips of salmon- 
pink paintbrush, thistles, gaillardia and larkspur, margining the 
wheat fields. The farmer in a nearby house is well informed on 
the history of Rocky Mountain House, and exhibits hand-made 
nails he has found in the ruins, but nothing else exists of what was 


once a far outpost of the fur trade. 
J. M. T. 


The following data on the Lake Louise area correct and sup- 
plement the 1940 edition of the Guidebook and are based on infor- 
mation contained in the extracts from Christian Kaufmann’s 
Fiihrerbuch, printed in this issue, as well as in the account by 
E. Tewes of his climbs in that area in 1903 (D. Oe. A.V. xxxvi, 
133). 


Cathedral Pass, referred to in A. A. J. iv, 309, was first crossed 
in 1903 by C. E. Fay, E. Tewes, C. Bohren, C. Kaufmann, from 
Field to Lake O’Hara. 


Mt. Collier. 1903 first ascent by G. Collier, his brother and 
C. Kaufmann. Collier’s entry in Kaufmann’s book merely states 
that they went “along part of the aréte joining the west end of Vic- 
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toria to Mt. Whyte.” This is the only record of this ascent, and 
it leaves uncertain whether they proceeded over the point now 
known as Popes Peak. The summit called Popes Peak in early 
days is the present Mt. Niblock, and the entries in Kaufmann’s 
book are thought to refer to the latter peak. Tewes, in 1903, spoke 
of Mt. Huber as “the iast unascended peak in the vicinity of Lake 
Louise,” so it may be that the present Popes Peak was crossed by 
Collier’s party. If so, it would antedate the ascent of Popes Peak 
credited to L. S. Amery with C. Kaufmann in 1905. 

The Alpine Club of Canada held camps in Cataract Valley at 
the foot of The Watch Tower in 1913 and again in 1917. In 1913, 
A. J. Campbell is credited with an ascent of Popes Peak (C. A. J. 
vi, 252), and in 1917 Mrs. E. B. Edwards made an ascent of Mt. 
Collier (C. A.J. ix, 169), both presumably from Cataract Valley 
and, if so, the first recorded from that side. No details of routes 
are given. Even in 1917, Mt. Collier is spoken of as a “Peak of 
the Victoria Ridge South of Popes Peak,” and as yet the name has 
not been approved by the Geographic Board, thus explaining its 
absence on Sheet 15 of the Boundary Survey. 

On S. E. S. Allen’s privately printed map the Lake Louise 
area (1894), Popes Peak was called Mt. Despine (Edward Des- 
pine, of Geneva, was his companion on the Matterhorn in 1892), 
while Mt. Collier bears the name Mt. Nichols (Rev. H. P. Nichols 
led their party on Mt. Fox in 1893). 


Mt. Haddo. Tewes calls this peak “Sheol,” but there is no 
doubt as to the summit which he and C. Bohren attained. Crossing 
Castle Crags, they found the Aberdeen Glacier too steep and there- 
fore took to the face and ridge of Mt. Haddo, of which they made 
the first ascent. They continued thence to Mt. Aberdeen, descend- 
ing its southern shale slope to the Lefroy Glacier. 


Mt. Huber. G. Collier was of the party which made the first 
ascent in 1903 (E. Tewes, C. Bohren, C. Kaufmann). Their route, 
little likely to be repeated, is not given in the Guidebook, but is 
nevertheless remarkable. Leaving the chalet at Lake Louise at 
4.30 a.M. they reached Abbot Pass at 9.00, ascended the Victoria 
ridge to within 30 minutes of the summit, whence a couloir was 
descended (bergschrund) to the saddle, and Mt. Huber attained 
by its N. face. On returning, the party went to the summit of 
Mt. Victoria. Tewes gives no further times except that they were 
back in Abbot Pass at 5.30 p.m. and at the chalet at 8.00. 


The Mitre. On August 13th, 1903, Collier, Tewes and 
C. Bohren ascended Mitre by “a couloir in the south wall and 
thence over the greatly exposed ridge.” This would seem to have 
been the first ascent by tourists, since the 1901 ascent was by pro- 
fessional guides only (C. Kaufmann, J. Pollinger). 
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Mt. Quadra. The N. (lowest) peak of Mt. Quadra, omitted 
in the ascent of 1910, was first ascended in 1913 by a party of the 
A. C. C. from the Vermilion Pass camp, the route not being given 
(C. A.J. v, 136). 


Mt. Sheol. 1905 first ascent by P. S. Thompson, C. Kaufmann. 
This information is merely from the entry in Kaufmann’s book, 
route and time not being given. 


Mt. Fay. The early history is of interest. The name was first 
applied to the present Mt. Bident about 1900, and when C. S. 
Thompson made the first ascent in 1903, he sent the summit stone 
to Professor Fay as a souvenir. The Dominion Topographical 
Survey occupied the peak (Mt. Bident) as a station in 1903. 

S. E. S. Allen, on his privately printed map of the Lake Louise 
area (1894), had given the name “Heejee” (No. 1) to a peak, to 
which the Geographic Board officially transferred the name Mt. 
Fay in 1904. As this mountain was then unascended, Professor 
Fay sent the summit stone of Mt. Bident back to Thompson and 
resolved to climb his new eponymous peak. 

In the summer of 1904, however, Miss Gertrude Benham was 
making a successful campaign with Christian Kaufmann, and there 
was evidently a conspiracy in her favor. On the same day that 
Hans Kaufmann led the protesting professor around into Consolation 
Valley, Christian Kaufmann took Miss Benham from Moraine Lake 


up the couloir between Peaks 3 and 4, then the usual route to the 
watershed, and made the first ascent of Mt. Fay. Professor Fay 
made the second ascent shortly afterward with the guides Christian 
Hasler, Sr. and F. Michel. This episode is said to have led to Hans 
Kaufmann’s dismissal by C. P. R. In fairness to Miss Benham 
it would seem that she was unaware of the change of nomenclature. 


Saskatchewan Glacier. During the summer of 1942, U. S. Army 
training and equipment-testing forces constructed a road from the 
Lake Louise-Jasper highway to the tongue of the Saskatchewan 
Glacier, thence up the glacier to the head of Cattleguard Valley. 
Using this route, motorized snow vehicles attained the Columbia 
Icefield and proceeded to the summit of The Snow Dome. An army 
climbing party, led by J. Riegelhuth, ascended Mt. Athabaska from 
the Saskatchewan Glacier by way of the S. rock slope. 


Big Bend Highway. The following notes made in 1942 apply 
to the road between Golden and the bridge at the Big Bend: 

Mile 7. Moberly station. This was the site of Moberly’s winter 
headquarters during the survey period, but the original house no 
longer exists. Blaeberry River enters the Columbia at Mile 9 and 
Waitabit Creek at Mile 7, draining respectively from Howse Pass 
and the S. side of the Freshfield Group. 

Mile 22. The road crosses the Bluewater bridge into the forks 
of Blackwater Creek. At Blackwater Lakes (Mile 33; fishing) 
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there is a two-way divide (3200 ft.) to the Columbia, highest point 
on the road. 

Mile 47. Bush River bridge, from which Mt. Sir Sandford is 
said to be visible. It is two miles to the Columbia at this point, 
almost opposite the mouth of Gold River. Trumpeter swan are 
found on the nearby Bush lakes. 

Mile 51. Surprise Rapids. Mile 57. Swan Creek enters from 
the Selkirks and is a possible approach to the Adamant Group. 

Mile 68.5. Sullivan River. Wide flats; glacier said to be 30 
miles upstream, with retreat of 1500 ft. since 1918. This point is 
opposite Windy Creek in the Selkirks, where, according to E. 
Feuz, there is a peak higher than Trident. 

Mile 71. Kinbasket Lake, a widening of the river. Mile 72. 
Middle River enters the lake. Trappers say it takes two days to 
reach an ice tongue 10 miles in length. Mile 75. Trident Peak is 
seen across the lake. Mile 76. Tsar Creek, which trappers 
(despite the map) say is non-glacial, enters Kinbasket Lake at its 
lower end. 

Mile 79.5. On the Selkirk side there are many waterfalls, with 
ice descending below timberline and Mt. Chapman rising above. 
Mile 84. Cummins River. Mile 93. Red Canyon of the Columbia. 

Mile 95. Steel bridge across Columbia just below position of 
old cable ferry. 200 yards above bridge an old lumber road leads 
to a cabin at Wood River and a bridge to the point of land between 
it and Canoe River. This is the historic site of Boat Encampment, 
where the trail from Athabaska Pass reached the Columbia. It con- 
sists of huge stands of cedar and other fine timber, but no ancient 
blazes or cuttings could be discovered. MT 


PurcELL RANGE OF BRITISH COUMBIA 


Bugaboo Group. A Sierra Club party composed of E. Koskinen, 
F. Lippman and J. Pionteki made the second ascent of the S. Tower 
of Howser Spire in August, 1941, on the day following the first 
ascent made by members of the Seattle Mountaineers (A.A.J. iv, 
422). The Sierra group also ascended the main Howser Spire 
and made the second ascent of Snowpatch Spire. On the latter 
they followed closely the Bedayan-Arnold route of 1940 (A.A.J. 
iv, 219), except for a deviation to the right above the Vein Pitch 
to a sloping crack with a 120-ft. lead in it. Climbing time to summit 
was 6 hrs. 


WuitEe MounrtTAINS 


Mt. Washington. The summer of 1942 marks the 300th anni- 
versary of the first ascent of Mt. Washington by Darby Field. 
Looking for a route to the fur country, which was enriching the 
traders of Quebec, he had gone up the Saco River, climbing the 
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highest mountain, which the Indians called “Agiochook,” and 
which the white men would later call Mt. Washington. In 1869 
Marsh completed the railroad up the western slope, and Pepper- 
sass, the engine, pushed its first load of passengers to the summit. 


MEeExIco 


In view of various articles on the Mexican volcanoes in the 
American Alpine Journal, the following data, not readily acces- 
sible, may be of interest : 


Orizaba. The Aztec name “Citlaltepetl” or “Star Mountain” 
is connected with the legend that the body of the serpent god 
Quetzalcéatl was consumed by divine fire in the crater of the 
mountain. 

The first ascent was made in 1848 by Lieut. William F. Rey- 
nolds, accompanied by Maynard and several soldiers, during the 
occupation of Puebla by General Scott’s army. They left an 
American flag on the summit with the date carved on the staff, 
which was found by a Frenchman, A. Daignon, in 1851. 

The last eruptive period was 1545-66, and the volcano is now 
considered to be extinct, although Humboldt records that smoke 
was seen issuing from its summit as late as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Orizaba was first measured in 1796 by Ferrer, by means of 
angles taken from the Encero, with a resulting figure of 17,879 ft. 
for the elevation. Humboldt, early in 1804, measuring from the 
plain near Jalapa, obtained a figure of only 17,375 ft. No care- 
fully conducted measurement was made thereafter until 1877, when 
a Mexican scientific commission, composed of Plowes, Rodriguea 
and Vigil, made an ascent from San Andres and secured a figure 
of 17,664 ft. Ferrer’s figure was generally accepted until Dr. 
Kaska’s determination with mercurial barometer, almost a century 
later, increased it to 18,045 ft. 

In April, 1890, Prof. Angelo Heilprin (1853-1907), later a 
member of the American Alpine Club and its first vice-president, 
led an expedition from Philadelphia whose purpose was to examine 
the physical features of the great volcanoes, with special reference 
to the vertical distribution of animal and vegetable forms. Within 
three weeks he ascended Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and 
Nevado de Toluca, making numerous measurements of altitude 
with a registered aneroid, tested and corrected at Philadelphia, 
at the sea level of Vera Cruz and at the observatory of Mexico 
City. 
The results were published in the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, xlii (1890), 251. Heilprin’s 
figure for Orizaba was 18,205 ft., and this elevation was then 
thought to be the loftiest in North America, since it was believed 
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to overtop Mt. St. Elias, the highest Alaskan peak which had at 
that time been measured. 

Scovell and Bunsen (1891-92) obtained an elevation of 18,314 
ft. The accepted figure, 18,700 ft., is the subject of an article 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Popocatepetl. The Aztec name means “Smoking Mountain.” 
According to legend, Popocatepetl, a warrior, was enamored of 
Ixtaccihuatl, daughter of the emperor. When Popocatepetl was 
returning from victory in war to claim his beloved, his rivals sent 
word that he had been killed, whereupon Ixtaccihuatl died of grief. 
Popocatepet! then built the great mountain pyramids, on one of 
which he placed her body, while he himself stands on the other 
holding her funeral torch. 

There is a reproduction of Popocatepetl in eruption on p. 25 
of the Codex Telleriano Ramensis, noted for the year 4 House, 
equivalent to 1509 A.D. Before the conquest Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl were worshipped as deities, and at festivals of the 
mountains, called Tepeylhuitl, there were images of Popocatepetl 
made of amarand and maize seed paste. In the great temple of 
Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital founded in 1325 on the present site 
of Mexico City, there was a wooden idol of Ixtaccihuatl. 

The crater was reached in 1519 by Diego de Ordaz, one of 
Cortés’ officers, with nine Spaniards and several Tlascalan Indians. 
The king of Spain allowed the Ordaz family to assume a figure of 
the burning mountain on their escutcheon in commemoration of 
this feat. In 1522, Francisco Montafio had himself lowered 400- 
500 ft. into the crater to secure sulphur for gunpowder. 

Humboldt, in 1803, from the Llano de Tetruba, secured a 
reading of 17,700 ft. for the elevation. The brothers Glennie 
reached the highest point of the crater wall in 1827, obtaining a 
barometric reading of 17,884 ft. Truqui and Craveri ascended in 
1855 to a point 50 m. below the summit, stated to be 17,159 ft. 
A. Sonntag, ascending in 1857, reported his results in the 
— Contributions to Knowledge (xi), giving a figure of 
17,785 ft. 

The French Scientific Commission, Dolfus, De Montserrat and 
Pavie, reached the S. E. rim of the crater but not the Pico Mayor. 
Heilprin and Baker, in 1890, state distinctly that they ascended 
the Pico Mayor, for which Heilprin gives an altitude of 17,523 ft. 
The Mexican Geological Survey remained two days on the summit 
and reported 17,876 ft. in 1895, while the Mexican Geographical 
Society calculated it as being 17,885 ft. 


Ixtaccihuatl. The Aztec name means “White Woman,” the 
Spaniards call it, less euphoniously, La mujer gordata. 

The first ascent was made in 1889 by James de Salis, a Swiss 
resident of Mexico City, and was closely followed by that of 
H. Remsen Whitehouse and von Zedwitz. Whitehouse, an Ameri- 
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can and a member of the Alpine Club, was then American Secre- 
tary of Legation and Consul-General of the United States in Cen- 
tral America. Heilprin’s ascent was the third, his aneroid figure 
being 16,960 ft. 


Nevado de Toluca. The Aztec name is “Zinantecatl.” Despite 
local belief that Humboldt ascended higher Mexican peaks, his 
ascent of Nevado de Toluca in 1803 was the loftiest point attained 
by him in that country. It is the earliest recorded ascent. Heilprin, 
in 1890, obtained an elevation of 14,954 ft. 

a oe A 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Henry M. Stimson, U. S. Secretary of War, has been 
elected an Honorary Member of the Alpine Club (London), sim- 
flar honor having previously been conferred upon him by the 
Amercian Alpine Club. Mr. Stimson and Col. Strutt crossed the 
Zinal Rothhorn together in 1896. 

We extend congratulations to our Honorary Member, Mr. 
Sydney Spencer, on the occasion of his 80th birthday, September 
8th, 1942. 


ALPS 


Mont Aiguille. The 450th anniversary of the ascent of this 
striking peak of Dauphiny, near Grenoble, known in the Middle 
Ages as “Mons Inascensibilis,” occurred in 1942. In 1492, Charles 
VIII, King of France, ordered his chamberlin, Antoine de Ville, 
to ascend the mountains, which he did, taking as much pains as 
if he were storming a fortress, using ladders and other “sobtilz 
engins.” He conducted a goodly company to the top, and built 
three crosses on the summit meadow to prove to the spectators 
below that it had really been attained. He heard mass, stayed on 
the summit for the better part of a week and came safely home 
again. An available account will be found in Francis Gribble’s 
The Early Mountaineers. 


The Alps 90 Years Ago. In the President’s Address (A. A.J. 
iv, 474, line 12), one should read “Zermatt” for “the Alps.” Need- 
less to say, before this time, other major peaks such as Mont 
Blanc (1786), Gross Glockner (1800), Ortler (1804), Jungfrau 
(1811) had been ascended. Those interested in this phase of 
Alpine history will find full details in Coolidge’s The Alps in Nature 
and History. 


Dr. Heinrich Diibi, best known to us for his historical writings 
dealing with the Alps, and in particular for researches concerned 
with the Paccard-Balmat ascent of Mont Blanc, is dead at the age 
of 94. Diibi was editor of the S. A. C. Jahrbuch from 1896 to 1923. 
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He was present at the Third International Congress of Alpinism 
at Chamonix in 1932 and made an address when the Paccard 
plaque was unveiled. 


Louis Kurz. The death of this distinguished Swiss topographer 
and mountaineer occurred in Neuchatel on March 12th, 1942, in 
his 89th year. We extend our sympathy to his son, M. Marcel 
Kurz, and other members of the family. 


Petit Aiguille du Dru. Mr. James T. Van Rensselaer has 
kindly sent us the account of the third ascent of this peak, made 
by himself in 1884, as recorded in the Continental (Geneva) Times. 

Opposite the Montanvert, rising almost directly from the Mer 
de Glace, stands at an altitude of 12,457 ft. the Aiguille du Dru 
(Pointe Occidentale). From the glacier, its rocky side, nearly a 
perpendicular mass, several thousand feet in height, seems to for- 
bid the ascent, and a closer examination of the mountain by a 
casual observer would convince him of its inaccessibility. It was 
M. Jean Charlet-Stratton of Argentiére who made the first ascen- 
sion. Nothing but the courage, pluck and perseverance of this 
enterprising clubiste could have found a way to pass the barriers 
lying between a brave ascensionist and the summit of this aiguille. 

Charlet was forced to allow several years to pass before he 
conquered the giant, numerous failures following his many at- 
tempts. At one time he passed a week alone on the mountain in 
a vain hope of finding the hidden path. 

In the summer of 1878, encouraged by the success of Messrs. 
Dent and Hartley of the Alpine Club in their ascent of the Aiguille 
du Dru (Point Orientale), much against the wish of his wife, he 
decided on a final attempt. Accompanied by the guides Joseph 
Fouliquet and Prosper Payot, in two days he mastered the peak, 
experiencing great fatigue and danger. Charlet returned to the 
valley wrapped in a blanket, his clothes having literally been torn 
from his back in his passage over the rocks. 

In the “Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais” for the year 1879 
he gives a most interesting and graphic account of this ascent. 
As might have been expected, many years were not allowed to 
pass before a member of the Alpine Club attempted to scale the 
mountain’s sides, and in August of last year the intrepid English- 
man J. Walker Hartley, Esq., with the two Reys of Courmayeur 
made a successful ascent in six hours from the shoulder. Mr. 
Hartley and his guides told of a most difficult ascent, the guides 
described the mountain, to use their own language, as a “casse cou.” 

The third ascent was made on the 8th of August of the present 
year by James T. Van Rensselaer, of New York, a member of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, with the guides Edward Cupelin and Francois 
Simond of Chamonix. We give Mr. Van Rensselaer’s own 
account : 
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The pointed aiguille acting as a magnet, we were drawn while 
regarding it daily from Chamonix Montanvert, into a desire to 
place our flag on the summit. That fascination which an unattained 
peak seems to hold on the will of a montagnard did not let us delay, 
and at half-past twelve on the night of the 8th of August we left 
the Montanvert Hotel, determined, weather permitting, to reach 
the summit. Crossing the Mer de Glace we passed over the 
moraine on its left until the foot of the Glacier de Charpoua, lying 
opposite the Charmoz, was reached. Making a long detour to 
pass the seracs and crevasses, we crossed this glacier until we 
reached the foot of the Aiguille du Dru on the northern side. An 
hour later found us resting on the shoulder, that branch of the 
mountain seen to the right from Chamonix. 

Up to the present time we had no difficulty to speak of, but one 
place at the side of the mountain above us told us of the obstacles 
and dangers in store. It seemed as if no passage existed by which 
we could pass in safety. Perpendicular rocks and couloirs stared 
us in the face on every side, and it was only their experience so 
wonderfully striking and so necessary to form a good guide, that 
made the men realize where we might force a passage. It was a 
quarter past eight when, tightly roped together, we started from 
the shoulder, the two guides leading the way. Almost immediately 
we commenced the ascent of perpendicular rocks and cheminees, 
and this we kept up until the summit was reached at a quarter to 
twelve. The length and breadth of these cheminees varied con- 
siderably, some of them being almost too narrow to pass while in 
others no crevice or out-jutting rock gave a rest for the foot, 
adding greatly to the difficulty of the ascent. In one place our only 
passage was through a hole made in the side of a large boulder 
lying against the mountain, and which with a good deal of rubbing 
and scraping we managed to pass. In another instance a barrier 
of ice, on which the first guide could not get a foothold, seemed 
intent on driving us back. 

The only way to pass this ice was by chopping it away, a long 
and dreary piece of work, one guide holding the other during the 
occupation to prevent him from sliding over the precipice. The 
attention had constantly to be fixed in climbing, and it was only 
when near the summit, stopping for a moment, we looked down 
and saw what we had passed. It was with a feeling of intense 
relief that we reached the highest point, the guides being overjoyed 
at their success. Simond could not contain himself, and crying 
out as loud as his lungs permitted, he commenced rolling stones 
over on the glacier, 4000 ft. below, to attract attention at Montan- 
vert. The sound of cannon coming from Montanvert and Chamo- 
nix soon told us that we were seen, the guide answering it by wild 
flourishes of the American flag. 

The summit is of good size, differing greatly from that of the 
higher point, where four men could with difficulty find place. 
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Unfortunately clouds shut out the view on nearly every side, 
although lifting for a moment on that of Chamonix. 

We found the return to the shoulder as difficult as the ascent. 
In many places we were forced to drive in nails, made with a ring 
at one end, through which we passed a rope doubled. Descending 
by means of this rope we pulled it after us when a good foothold 
had been found. The guides were much scratched, their hands 
bleeding in many places. On the leg below the knee they were 
more or less bruised. 

During the eight hours we passed between the shoulder and the 
summit there were but few places where, had one of us slipped or 
lost his hold, we should all have been sent rolling thousands of 
feet below. 

It was ten in the evening when we reached Montanvert, con- 
vinced that we had made the most wonderful ascent the Alps ever 
afforded, and having been twenty-one hours and one-half on the 
mountains. 


Chain of Mont Blanc. A new hut with capacity of 100-150, 
for summer climbing and spring skiing, is to be built near the site 
of the present Grands Mulets, and a similar stricture will also be 
placed at 2600 m. on the Trélatéte Glacier. On August 15th, 1942, 
the Refuge Alphonse Simond (3650 m.), on the Aig. du Midi, was 
opened in anticipation of the completion of the téléférique. 


Mont Blanc. From the effects of the late John Barrymore 
(1882-1942), the American actor, we have secured his certificate 
of an ascent of Mont Blanc, made on September 1, 1921, in com- 
pany with M. Myrtil Schwartz of Strasbourg, the guides Joseph 
Demarchi and Jules Claret-Tournier, and the porter Michel Balmat. 
The certificate is No. 61, indicating that a new series had been 
begun, and is further signed by the Guide-Chef, P. Cupelin. With 
this are two framed photos, one of Mr. Barrymore on the crags of 
the Brévent, and another showing a climber in the Mummery crack 
of the Grépon, although there is no information that Mr. Barrymore 
ascended the latter peak. 


Three generations of Americans on the Matterhorn. In A.A. J. 
ii, 511, 513, we recorded ascents of Monte Rosa and Matterhorn 
in 1881 by Henry White Warren, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, with Peter Knubel. Rev. Warren’s interest in mountains 
had begun at an earlier date, and in his book, Sights and Insights 
(1874), he describes an ascent of the Breithorn and mentions that 
he had crossed 14 Alpine passes. On the Matterhorn, at least, 
where Peter Truffer was second guide, he was accompanied by his 
son, Henry Mather Warren (1858-1942; b. Boston; Wesleyan 
’80), who later was the first to take a sectional boat across Chilkoot 
Pass during the gold rush of ’98. 
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More than 20 years afterward, Mr. H. M. Warren returned to 
Zermatt with his two sons, one of them now Lt.-Comdr. Richard 
F. Warren, U. S. N. They ascended the Matterhorn to a point 
above the shoulder and were within several hundred feet of the top 
when storm and illness of one of the party compelled retreat. This 
is told in Mr. H. M. Warren’s privately-printed book, To and Fro 
(1908), which contains an excellent photo of Knubel and Truffer 
in their later days. 

The Alps in Fiction. To the list in A. A.J. iv, 458, one may 
add: 

Baum, Vicky. Marion Alive. Doubleday, 1941. 

Bradden, M. E. Asphodel. (The title of this thriller has been sent 
by Col. Strutt, who remembers it from his younger days. The 
club library requires a copy.) 

Eddison, E. R. A Fish Dinner in Memison. Dutton, 1941. 

McInnes, Helen. Above Suspicion. Little, Brown, 1941. 

Smythe, F.S. Secret Mission. Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. 

Thomas, Percy W. (A. C.) How Franz Redeemed His Promise 
(ss.) Cornhill Mag., 1886. 

Wells, H. G. Little Mother up the Murderberg. (This is a short 
story, but in what volume?) 


SoutH AMERICA 


Our fellow-member, Mr. Anderson Bakewell, has compiled 
from the American Geographical Society’s Millionth Map, a list 
of the major peaks of Hispanic America. Names, locations, alti- 
tudes, climbing data and references make this a valuable work for 
consultation. Although too extensive for printing in the Journal, 
the list is available to members on application to Mr. Bakewell, 
at the A. G. S., Broadway at 156th St., New York City. 


Alberto de Agostino, Swiss missionary and author of the fine 
volume, Andes Patigonicos (1941), now in our library, has as- 
cended the highest peak (3600 m.) of the St. Lawrence massif in 
the Patagonian Andes. 


Ascents in Bolivia. Our former contributor, Mr. Joseph Prem, 
sends a remarkable list of his ascents in 1939, followed by an ar- 
ticle which will appear in the next issue of the Journal: 

June 30: First ascent of the Cerro de Santa Vela Cruz 
(5600 m.), main peak of the Santa Vela Cruz Range, which lies 
S. E. of the Quimza Cruz Range. Ascent was made solo over the 
N. N. W. ridge, starting from Huanacota village on the W. side of 
the range. 

August 24-27: Attempt on Mt. Sajama (6550 m.), with Piero 
Ghiglione, starting from Sajama village on the W. side of the 
mountain. August 24; from the village to base camp. August 
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25; base camp to high camp on N. W. ridge. August 26; high 
camp over N. W. ridge to summit cupola and over the same to a 
point about 150 m. below the summit. Return to camp. August 
27; high camp to Sajama village. 

’ September 11: First ascent and traverse of Cerro San Juan 
(Cerro Altarani; 5750 m.) in the Quimza Cruz Range. From 
Monte Blanco mine to Cerro San Juan over the S. W. ridge of 
the latter. Descent over N. W. ridge of the San Juan and Hualla- 
tani Glacier. With Wilfried Kuehm (died on Illimani). 

September 13: First ascent of Huaynakunukollo (Pik Grillo; 
5850 m.), from Monte Carlo mine over Huallatani Glacier and 
S. W. ridge. With Wilfried Kuehm. 

September 18: First ascent of Jachakunukollo (5950 m.), 
highest peak in the Quimza Cruz Range, from Chojfiacota mine 
over Chojfiacota Glacier and S. W. ridge. With Wilfried Kuehm. 

October 2-5: First ascent of Mt. Sajama (6550 m.), highest 
peak of Bolivia. Start from Cosapa village on the E.S.E. side 
of the mountain. With Wilfried Kuehm. October 2; from Cosapa 
to camp on the E. flank of Mt. Sajama. October 3; reconnaissance. 
October 4; Ascent. From camp to saddle in the S. E. ridge, 
obliquely upwards over the S. face to the S. W. ridge and over the 
same to the summit and back to camp. October 5; return to 
Cosapa. 

Mr. Prem requests us to note the following in connection with 
his article in 4.A.J. iv, 29: 

Pass Ob wet 10, read “Northern Payachata (6240 m.)” for “N. Payachata 


P, 29, 1. 17, read “Huayna Potosi” for “Huama_ Potosi.” 

, 29, i 26, read “is composed of granite, in the S. E. of slate” for “composed 
of slate.” 

. 30, 1. 12, read “Chojfiacota” for “Chejfiacota.” 

. 32, 1. 3 from below “Gollpa” for “Gellpa.” 

. 33, 1. 10 read “paja” for maja.” 

. 33, 1. 11 read “Quefiua” for “Quefiea.” 

. 33, lines 12-14, read “Later we followed a valley leading toward Mt. 
Pomarape (Northern Payachata), crossed a ridge and ascended a second 
valley and finally, leaving this one too, reached the Payachata Valley, 
coming down between the two Payachatas” for “later we followed a 
second valley leading toward Mt. Pomarape (Northern Payachata), 
crossed a ridge and ascended a second valley coming down between the 
two Payachatas.” 

33, 1. 6, from below, read “in the deepest notch” for “in the notch.” 

. 34, 1. 7, omit the words “or Sajama.” 

. 34, 1. 8, after the word “mountain” insert “than N. Payachata or Sajama.” 

. 34, 1. 16 after the words “Tufa plateau” insert “where I spent a few days.” 

. 34, 1. 18 read “Chacarillas” for “Chacaillas.” 


On THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAINS 


In Garrison’s History of Medicine one reads of Ibn Sina or 
Avicenna (980-1037), called “the Prince of Physicians,” a con- 
vivial Omarian spirit, eminently successful in’ practice as court 
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physician and vizier to different caliphs. Physician in chief to the 
celebrated hospital at Bagdad, he also trod the primrose path and 
as a result died in the prime of his life, although not without having 
written more than 100 works on various subjects. 

One of these, “On Petrifactions,” entitles him to be called the 
“Father of Geology,” and the following extract, given by Withing- 
ton in Medical History from Earliest Times, might have been pub- 
lished as something new eight centuries later : 


“Mountains are produced in two ways, either by elevations 
of the earth’s crust, as in earthquakes, or by the action of water, 
which has hollowed out the valleys at the same time; for there 
are harder and softer tracts, and wind and water remove the 
latter while leaving the former. Many ages have been required 
to do this, and perhaps the mountains are now getting smaller. 
That water has been the chief agent is shown by the marks of 
aquatic and other animals found on many rocks.” 
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